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This  avalanche  of  approval  was  clim¬ 
axed  on  October  18th  when  Congress¬ 
man  Carl  Hinshaw  of  California  had 
the  full  contents  of  the  Terry  page 
recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record! 


THERE  was  no  action,  not  even  a  pret¬ 
ty  girl  in  the  TERRY  and  the  Pirates 
Sunday  page  for  October  17th.  Just 
words!  Simple,  sharp  and  dramatic, 
blazoned  against  a  backdrop  of  vivid 
colors.  But  words  which  seem  to  ex¬ 
press  the  sentiments  of  a  nation  at  war. 

Reader  reaction  was  terrific!  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  everywhere  reechoed 
these  words  in  their  editorials.  Army 
and  Navy  air  bases,  here  and  abroad, 
pinned  up  the  page  on  bulletin  boards. 
Civilians  at  home  clipped  and  sent  it 
along  to  their  loved  ones  in  the  armed 
forces.  Said  Raymond  Coll,  Exlitor  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 


dagfcn  of  ttoci  wto  hU  chait,  it  looked  to  mo  u  U  Ibo  Ha  was  um 
lor  Tracy.  But  bo  fot  out 

1  may  be  pardoned  for  the  modett  thoufht  that  alt  than,  phm 
Uie  Cumpa.  Smoky  Stover,  Dixie  Duwan,  Smitty,  Spooky  the  CMk 
Little  Joe,  Mickey  Finn  and  the  others  arc  tha  ItnaM  M  at  eamle 
atrlps  and  papas  that  could  ba  collected. 

1  know  there  ia  not  a  better  one  than  the  one  I'va  aavsA  tor  the 
Imt— Terry  and  the  Pirataa.  1  saved  it  lor  Iho  last  bacauss  1  waa- 
dar  U  you  read  the  Sunday  pape. 

THE  NEW  BUZZ  BOY  *Terry  and  tha  Pirates'*  ia  draws  asd 
written  by  Milton  Canilt.  tt  has  aama 
really  line  art  woefc  in  it  It  is  authentic  in  ile  tinea  and  Its  alary 
ia  prand.  Moat  ol  the  slick  paper  mapaxinea  have  had  slnrlst  about 
how  one  ol  the  charactan.  Flip  Corkin  is  a  real  character.  Caaitt 
had  to  draw  a  atparaU  atrip  lor  the  Army’s  -Stars  and  •tripaa'* 
and  it  wowa  tho  Army. 

The  current  atary  has  to  do  with  a  younpster  namad  Terry  Lea 
who  has  bean  tralninp  with  some  Chinasa  air  cadets  and  wtia  has 
juat-won  hia  winpa.  Colonel  Corkin  meats  him  on  tha  UaU.  1  want 
to^t  down  that  talk  just  as  it  was  on  tha  comic  papa  Sunday, 
hreauae  I  think  it  ia  one  nt  tba  finest  bits  ol  wntinp  about  tha  air 
lorce  I'va  ever  read.  Colonel  Corkin  baptna: 

“Lat'a  lahe  a  walk,  Terry.- 

*Y«,  air,  Ccloocl  Corkin." 

-I’m  poinp  to  make  a  apcach— and  it  will  he  tha  last  af  its  kind 
in  captivity— an  don't  pet  a  abort  circuit  bciwata  tha  aara." 

"No,  air." 

"Well,  you  made  it  You'ra  a  Qiphl  officer  at  the  Army  at  tha 
United  Slalae.  Thoae  winpt  are  like  a  aeon  liphi  on  yaur  chaat 
I'm  not  poinp  tn  wave  tha  tUp  at  you,  but  aoma  tbiima  nu  must 
never  lorptt. 

"Every  country  has  had  a  band  in  tho  davelopmant  at  tha  air- 
ptana.  But  alter  all  tha  Wripht  brothers  ware  a  c-4ple  ol  Dayton. 
Ohio,  boys  and  Kitty  Hawk  is  strictly  in  North  CaroUna.  Tba  krl^ 
mark  of  the  United  Stataaaa  on  every  aircraft 

"So,  you  find  youracU  la  a  poaition  to  defend  tha  country  that 
pava  you  tho  weapon  with  which  to  do  it.  But  it  wasn't  lust  you 
wto  Mmad  thnoa  wlapa.  A  pboaUy  actolon  at  pood  puys  flew 
tbtir  Mart*  nut  Ui  eld  kites  to  give  you.  the  IUMW*tooWe 

“And  some  smart  alida-ruJe  jokers  sweat  It  out  ever  drawinp 
boards  to  pive  you  a  machine  that  erill  keep  you  up  thara  ahooltnp. 

1  raeommandad  you  for  fiphter  aircraft  and  I  want  you  la  ha  i-r 
and  smart  and  proud  of  bainp  a  buzz-boy, 

"But  don't  forpat  that  evtry  buUat  you  ahoet  ovary  paiinw  of 
paa  and  oil  you  bum  was  broupht  hare  (China)  by  tratoport  pilota 
wto  flew  it  ia  over  the  worst  terrain  in  the  world.  You  may  pal 
the  flory  but  they  put  the  lilt  in  your  balluon. 

"And  don’t  lot  me  ever  catch  you  bcinp  hiph-bleyclo  with  the 
enlisttd  men  in  your  pround  craw!  Without  Ihem.  you  d  never  pel 
10  feet  olt  the  ground.  Every  preaae  monkey  in  that  pang  is  right 
beside  you  in  the  cockpit  .  .  .  ara  their  hands  are  on  that  stick. 

iuBt  thdk  Atom*  ton  aMMirm  ^ 


Just  another  incident  in  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  widely  read,  quoted 
and  imitated  strips  in  America.  And 
yet  Terry  is  only  one  of  a  special  comic 
group  that  boasts  of  no  nine-day  won¬ 
ders! 

Every  comic  in  this  group  has  been 
carefully  selected  to  fill  a  public  need 
— good  entertainment!  Each  is  kept 
alive  and  eye-arresting  by  continuous 
editorial  direction  and  supervision.  All 
are  poll  and  survey  leaders.  All  have 
been  proven  successful  in  the  most  val¬ 
uable  white  space  in  the  country.  All 
pay-off  in  newsprint,  inch  for  inch  year* 
in  and  year  out!  Interested? 


”W«  took  Tmrry  and  tha  PI- 
ratas  at  tha  argant  raquast  of 
sarvlca  man,  both  of  tha  Army 
and  Navy,  from  Honolulu  to 
Darwin,  f  am  sura  It  will  go 
ovar  big  ..." 
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Dear  Mr.  Brandels 


■*  to  relax, 

irr  read: 

r  notice  wi  are  here* 
anfiwce  iV.xrlamauon 
^«  r  lentiation#  rrUt* 


The  International  News  Service  Is  perform¬ 
ing  a  real  service  for  Its  clients  In 
its  clear,  concise  and  interpretative 
stories  from  the  war  fronts.  These 
stories  are  outstanding  and  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  highest  praise  and 
appreciation. 
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EDWARD  T.  AUSTIN 
Editor-In-Chief. 
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capture  of  Char/  ka,  14  miles  north! 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  ]VEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


"THERE'S  A  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEER  HERE  TO  SEE 
YOU  ABOUT  THE  BRITISH 
EMPIRE" 


Into  the  editorial  office  of  The  Minneapolis 
Star- Journal  and  Tribune  one  8  a.tn.  came 
a  locomotive  engineer  on  his  way  to  his 
run,  clad  in  seersucker  working  garb,  bright 
bandanna  and  carrying  his  lunch  box — 
and  a  letter. 

It  was  a  challenging  answer  to  a  previous 
day’s  letter  from  a  high  school  student 
indicting  Imperial  Britain.  Wrote  Engineer 
Adams  (no  Briton):  “The  England  of 
Runnymede  was  first  of  all  nations  to  take 


the  pxjwer  of  life  and  death  from  one  man 
and  entrust  it  to  twelve  .  .  .  first  to  es¬ 
tablish  freedom  of  the  seas,  of  speech, 
of  the  press,  of  religion,  of  the  ballot  .  .  .” 

Evidence  from  history,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  packed  the  thousand-word  rebuttal. 
“Most  convincing  letter  we  ever  received,” 
said  Editorial  Editor  Gideon  Seymour. 

Such  world-roving  clashes  of 
opinion  occur  daily  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  as  writers  and 
readers  a  million  strong  form  a  gi¬ 
gantic  counterpart  of  the  old  New 
England  town  meeting  through 
the  editorial  pages  of  The  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star -Journal  and  Tribune. 


GMmu  Seymour 


Nearly  5,000  letters  a  year  are  published 
in  which  people  of  all  walks  and  ages  pro¬ 
ject  and  protest,  inflate  and  puncture, 
argue  economics  and  politics,  fight  verbal 
duels  over  foreign  policy,  dogs  in  Vistory 
gardens,  the  price  of  raspberries. 

By  reading  almost  20,000  letters  a  year 
editors  keep  on  next-door-neighbor  terms 
with  the  more  than  330,000  fami~ 
ilies  daily,  more  than  380,000 
Sunday,  to  Whom  The  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
is  not  only  a  source  of  complete ; 
news,  but  an  enterprising  leader, ' 
wise  counsellor,  good  neighbor- 
and  dependable  friend.  •  *  -  ‘ 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  arui/Trihun.e 

JOHN  COWLES  •  PratiJamt 

STAR-JOURNAL  (avenins)  -f-  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Over  330,000  A  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Over  380.000 
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Wf  WAR  PICTURE  LOOK? 


AHtHiCAM 


AHERiCanII  PCOP\^' 


^£Mr  ¥ORtCS  IRR&esr  SrRRDRRO  S/Z£  suf^osy  £f£l¥SPRP£R 

"■“■■"■REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE'-  '  '  ■  ■" 


Readers  of  the  Sunday  Joumal-American 
con  answer  that  one  easily.  They  get  a  real 
chance  to  see  not  only  war  news  in  pictures 
but  ^e  news  of  the  home  front  too  in  our 
Pictorial  Review,  just  one  of  the  big  sections 
of  the  big  Sunday  Joumal-American — a 
fascinating  pictorial  record  of  the  news. 
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to  buy  your  refrigerators 

after  this  war  is  over? 


AND  YOUR  OIL  BURNERS?  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  WASHING  MACHINES  .  .  .  ETC? 
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living  in 
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rvprcfsntins  65%  of  oil  N.  Y.  C. 


Today,  when  advertising  campaigns  have  little  to  do 
with  immediate  sales  results,  advertisers  have  but  one 
thought  in  mind:  post  war  "prestige".  Not  just  "prestige", 
—but  "dollars  and  cents  prestige",  the  kind  that  will  reflect 
itself  in  actual  sales  in  the  future. 

In  New  York  City,  future  home  equipment  sales  will  be 
based  on  the  same  "living"  factors  that  held  true  before 
the  war.  Does  the  family  live  in  a  2  or  3  room  apartment, 
or  in  a  private  home?  Do  they  rent,  or  do  they  own  their 
own  home?  Are  they  adult  families,  or  young  families 
with  children? 


'lotV 


oo*'' 


New  York  City's  boroughs  vary  widely  on  these  all- 
important  questions.  Let's  look  at  the  record. 


In  terms  of  actual  purchases  prior  to  the  war.  Queens 
again  has  been  all-important  in  the  major  appliance  field. 

The  reason  behind  this  leadership  is  simply  because 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  are  private  home  areas  while 
the  rest  of  the  city  is  primarily  made  up  af  multi-family 
dwellings.  Obviously,  families  who  own  their  own  homes 
will  continue  to  be  your  basic  market  for  major  appliances. 
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Saily  ^  rrsB  ^taijlournal  Abuance 


Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens  "  "Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens 


Covering  Staten  Island  " 


136  Years  Ago _ 
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We  request  our  talk  may  be  put  in 


The  Seneca  Chiefs  were  worried.  To  keep  the  chain 
of  friendship  bright.  Pittsburgh  merchants  must 
stop  giving  credit  to  Indians.  After  all.  wasn’t  the 
tribe  responsible  for  the  debts  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers.^  A  public  declaration  must  appear  in  “the  great 
paper”  to  be  seen  and  read  by  all.  That  was  in  1807 
when  the  Post-Gazette  was  already  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old. 


past,  it  is  a  part  of  the  community.  It  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public.  That  is  why  Post-Gazette 
advertising  is  so  productive.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  confidence  in  gauging  media  merit. 


The  Post-Gazette  has  grown  up  with  Pittsburgh. 
It  has  served  five  generations  of  family  readers.  It 
has  won  the  respect  of  all  classes.  Today,  as  in  the 
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OPERA  mCWCAOO; 


l^ome  Acceptance 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

Evening  and  Sunday 

Hlerald-American 


“n::  □#  Work... 


More  intently,  more  intmsively  than  ever  before,  newspapers 
today  are  being  not  merely  read  but  studied.  All  of  us,  men  and 
women,  need  to  know  now  and  completely  about  every  new  phase 
of  the  way  of  life  which  war  has  made  for  us. 

We  need  to  not  merely  hear  but  see.  News  of  rationing,  of 
price  ceilings,  of  tax  programs,  casualty  lists,  the  stories,  the 
pictures  from  the  battle  fronts ...  all  these  we  must  see  in  black 
and  white  to  thoroughly  understand  and  retain. 

No  present-day  medium  for  making  us  both  quickly  and  graph¬ 
ically  aware  of  what  we  must  know,  can  remotely  rival  the  news¬ 
paper.  Without  consciously  reasoning  why,  people  are  depending 
on  newspapers  as  never  before. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  with  this  heightened  dependence 
on  newspapers  should  come  increased  and  voluntary  demand  for 
the  Herald -American.  Both  the  evening  and  Sunday  Herald- 
American  show  substantial  increases  in  circulation  in  September 
over  August,  as  well  as  over  September  a  year  ago. 
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The  New  York  Times  has  met  newsprint  restrictions 
without  impairment  of  the  full  news  report  which  its 
readers  have  had  for  so  many  years. 

In  order  to  do  so,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
advertising  volume  and  to  check  circulation  growth.  The 
Times  regrets  that  there  are  some  readers  who  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  their  accustomed  copies 
of  The  Times  and  some  advertisers  to  whom  space  cannot 
be  allotted. 

The  Times  is  the  only  Manhattan  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  that  has  not  asked  for  additional  tonnage 
beyond  the  established  quotas. 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOIWDED  IN  1884 


Press  Wireless  Opposed  to 
Merger  Fostered  by  FCC 


Cooperative  News  Transmitter  Holds  Cose 
"Apparently  Prejudged"  by  Commission 
In  Face  of  Senate  Inquiry 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


PRESS  WIRELESS  stockholders 

served  notice  on  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  at  an  in¬ 
formal  hearing  in  Washington  Nov.  1 
that  they  are  opposed  to  any  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  international  com- 
mimications  and  that  they  intend  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  keep  the 
American  press  free  from  any  entan¬ 
gling  alliances  with  governments  deal¬ 
ing  with  transmitting  facilities.  They 
also  expressed  their  indignation  over 
being  discriminated  against  on  the 
principal  war  news  fronts  of  the 
world  by  what  they  termed  to  be 
“conunission  caprice.” 

The  Washin^n  hearing  set  the 
stage  for  what  may  be  an  exceedingly 
bitter  controversy,  if  FCC  continues 
its  policy  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
merger  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  systems  which  would  preclude 
press  service  transmission  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  Press  Wireless,  from  in¬ 
dependent  transmitting  of  news  from 
its  source. 

Senate  Probe  in  Jaeeary 

A  U.  S.  Senate  investigation  is 
scheduled  to  begin  early  next  Jan¬ 
uary,  covering  the  entire  conduct  of 
FGC  and  to  determine  whether  this 
country  should  have  a  permissive  or 
required  merger  of  international  com¬ 
munications.  The  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion  will  also  determine  whether  in¬ 
ternational  conununications,  involving 
American  companies,  should  be  wholly 
government-owned,  or  not  at  all.  The 
senate  conunittee  consists  of  Senators 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  (Mont.),  Wallace 
H.  White,  Jr.  (Me.)  and  Ernest  W. 
MacFarland  (Ariz.) . 

Press  Wireless  representatives  at 
the  FCC  informal  hearing,  Nov.  1,  in¬ 
cluded  Joseph  Pierson,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  president  of  Press  Wireless; 
L.  E.  Aldrich,  Chicago  Daily  News 
treasurer;  A.  V.  Miller,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  treasurer;  Godfrey  N. 
Nelson,  New  York  Times  treasurer; 
F.  E.  Meinholtz,  director  of  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Times;  A.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Christian  Science  Monitor  man¬ 
ager;  James  A.  Cotey,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Joseph  Jones,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  United  Press  foreign  service; 
John  M.  Hightower,  Associated  Press; 
William  B.  Good,  International  News 
Service;  Louis  Caldwell,  Press  Wire¬ 
less  attorney;  E.  J.  Kerrigan  and 
Joseph  Chaplin,  Press  Wireless. 

Press  Wireless  stockholders,  attend¬ 
ing  the  Washington  hearing,  at  which 
James  L.  Fly,  chairman  of  FCC,  pre¬ 
sided,  took  a  definite  position  against 
any  proposed  merger  involving  either 
international  or  domestic  communica¬ 


tions.  Press  Wireless  representa¬ 
tives  contended  American  newspapers 
should  be  free  from  government  con¬ 
trol  or  monopoly  to  transmit  news 
under  their  volition. 

Mr.  Fly  raised  the  question  of  mer¬ 
ger  at  the  hearing  which  had  been 
called  to  consider  another  matter — 
that  of  Press  Wireless’  right  to  operate 
in  North  Africa. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  FCC  is  ap¬ 
parently  going  on  the  premise  that 
the  proposed  merger  of  international 
transmission  facilities  is  virtually  a 
law,  while  actually  any  such  “unifica¬ 
tion”  as  the  commission  chooses  to 
term  such  a  merger,  is  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  decide,  under  Senate 
Resolution  No.  187. 

Not  only  is  Press  Wireless  concerned 
over  the  proposed  merger,  but  the 
cooperative  organization,  founded  in 
1929  by  a  group  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  to  trans¬ 
mit  news  dispatches  by  radio,  feels 
that  it  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  not  being  permitted  to  transmit 
from  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy. 


When  the  war  started  Press  Wire¬ 
less  was  a  world-wide  facility  trans¬ 
mitting  300,000  to  400,000  words  of 
press  copy  daily  from  foreign  cotm- 
tries  to  the  U.  S.  It  had  begtm  to 
manufacture  its  own  transmitting  and 
receiving  equipment.  That  equipment 
is  now  being  made  by  Press  Wireless 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  com¬ 
pany  has  received  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
award  and  star  for  its  work. 

By  1941,  it  was  testified  Press  Wire¬ 
less  was  serving  virtually  every  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  in  U.  S.  and 
hundreds  of  radio  stations,  in  addition 
to  carrying  U.S.  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  messages. 

After  the  Allied  invasion  of  North 
Africa  that  sector  became  the  center 
of  American  war  news  in  Europe. 
The  only  facilities  available  to  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  were  the  inade¬ 
quate  French  radio  transmitters  and 
the  crowded  channels  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps,  on  which  correspondents 
had,  of  necessity,  a  low  priority. 

When  American  troops  landed  in 
North  Africa  on  November  8,  1942, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  187.  ORDERING  INQUIRY 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  appointed  by  the  chairman  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  make  a  thorough  study  and  investigation  of  international 
communications  by  wire  and  radio,  and  in  particular  of  such  communications  from 
and  to  the  United  States,  to  receive  and  hear  evidence  as  to  ( I )  the  ownership, 
control,  the  services  rendered,  the  rates  charged  therefor,  and  the  methods  of 
operation  of  United  States  carriers  engaged  in  such  communications;  (2)  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  control  and  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  foreign 
governments  over  communication  carriers  authorized  by  them,  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  governments  own  and  operate  such  foreign  communication  ser¬ 
vices,  whether  such  operation  by  government  is  direct  or  otherwise,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  extant  of  tha  competition  between  foreign  companies,  whether  owned 
by  governments  or  privately,  in  communications  to  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  in  particular  tha  nature  and  degree  of  competition  of  such  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  with  American  companies  in  such  communication  services;  (3)  tha  charac¬ 
ter  and  adequacy  of  services  furnished  by  American  companies  now  engaged 
in  international  communications  to  the  people  and  the  diplomatic,  military, 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States;  (4)  tha  developments  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  communication  by  wire  or  radio  affecting,  or  which 
may  be  expected  to  affect,  such  international  communications;  (5)  whether 
there  should  be  competitive  services  between  American  companies  in  particular 
areas  or  circuits  in  international  communications;  (6)  desirable  forms  and 
standards  of  organization  of  American  communication  companies,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  whether  such  companies  should  be  permitted  or  required  to  merge  or 
consolidate  and  the  general  terms,  conditions,  and  obligations  which  should  be 
imposed  in  tha  event  of  such  permitted  or  required  merger  or  consolidation; 
(7)  the  form  and  authority  of  the  regulatory  body  of  the  United  States  to  be 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  policies  in  international  communications  declared 
by  the  Congress  and  (8)  ganerally  to  considar  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  as  to  all  other  matters  and  things  necessary  in  its  judgment  in 
meeting  tha  purposes  of  the  studies  herein  specifically  set  forth. 


Press  Wireless  immediately  petitioned 
FCC  for  the  right  to  send  news  from 
that  sector  to  America.  The  company 
already  had  some  facilities  for  send¬ 
ing  news  and  pictures  by  radio  from 
North  Africa,  but  needed  licenses  to 
operate.  On  Nov.  11,  Press  Wireless 
made  formal  application  for  such  li¬ 
censes,  promising  to  use  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  equipment  and 
agreeing  to  handle  not  only  press  and 
government  messages  from  Algiers, 
but  also  commercial  traffic,  if  nec¬ 
essary. 

Army— Yes;  FCC— No 

On  Dec.  18,  Press  Wireless  complet¬ 
ed  arrangements  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  to  handle  news  traffic, 
but  the  rjext  day  that  privilege  was 
taken  away  by  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  Instead,  Mackay  Radio,  a 
competitor,  was  granted  permission  to 
operate  circuits  in  North  Africa 
by  FCC. 

Press  Wireless  was  told  by  the  com¬ 
mission  that  a  statement  from  the 
joint  chiefs  of  staff  indicated  that 
only  one  company  would  be  allowed 
to  go  into  Algiers.  Mackay  was  given 
this  permission  and  Press  Wireless 
was  denied  a  license,  although  at  the 
same  time  FCC  granted  two  other  li¬ 
censes  for  circuits  in  North  Africa 
to  be  operated  by  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  Communications.  The 
FCC  notified  Press  Wireless  that 
Mackay  and  RCAC  were  granted  li¬ 
censes  because  they  could  handle  all 
traffic,  including  commercial,  while 
Press  Wireless  could  only  handle  press 
and  government  messages.  The  com¬ 
mission  apparently  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Press  Wireless  had  offered 
to  transmitting  commercial  messages 
as  well  as  press  and  government 
patches. 

LiHle  CemoMrcial  Trofic 

When  this  was  pointed  out  to  Chair-' 
man  Fly  he  advised  Press  Wireless 
that  the  commission  could  not  grant 
a  license  to  handle  commercial  traffic 
without  a  hearing.  Press  Wireless 
told  the  commission  that  commercial 
traffic  was  exceptionally  light  in  Al¬ 
giers.  Testimony  showing  this  was 
later  proven  by  checking  traffic  from 
Algiers  to  New  York — 85  per  cent  was 
press;  14  per  cent  government  and  1 
per  cent  commercial. 

FCC  finally  granted  Press  Wireless 
a  hearing  on  its  application  for  a 
license  to  operate  in  North  Africa.  At 
the  hearing,  however,  FCC  lawyers 
contended  that  Mackay  had  already 
been  granted  such  permission  because 
it  was  the  only  transmitting  company 
in  North  Africa  that  had  previous 
agreements  with  varioiis  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  including  the  French.  The 
conunission  apparently  disregarded 
the  fact  that  F^ess  Wireless  had  pre¬ 
vious  agreements  with  the  French 
Postes-Telegraph  Ministry  des  et  Tele¬ 
phone.  Press  Wireless  cut  its  testi¬ 
mony  short  on  the  ground  that  its 
case  was  apparently  prejudged  and 
that  the  hearing  was  merely  a  for¬ 
mality  on  the  part  of  FGC. 

Since  then  Press  Wireless  has  con¬ 
tinued  its  fight  to  gain  permission  to 
transmit  news  from  PfiMlh  Africa. 
Meanwhile,  FCC  has  licensed  Mackay 
and  RCAC  to  transmit  war  news  from 
North  Africa,  barring  Press  Wireless, 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Says  AP  Ruling  Will  Lead 
To  Regulation  of  Press 

Attorney  Charges  Decision  of  Court  Is  in 
Violation  of  First  Amendment  Opening  Way  lor 
Further  Government  Control 

By  ElisHA  HANSON 

Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 


MB.  HANSON  boa  had  wide 
experience  in  the  field  oi  news¬ 
paper  litigation  both  as  attorney 
lor  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  lor 
individual  newspapers.  He  was 
one  of  counsel  for  13  Louisiana 
newspapers  which  successfully 
fought  the  Huey  Long  news¬ 
paper  tax  cose  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  also  participated  in 
the  Los  Angeles  contempt  case 
where  the  High  Court  reversed 
the  conviction  of  the  newspaper. 

• 

IN  MY  OPINION,  the  controlling  issue 
in  the  Associated  Press  case  is 
whether  persons  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  gathering  information  so  that 
^it  may  be  disseminated  in  the  printed 
form  by  the  press  are  engaged  in  a 
business  whi^  public  interest  de¬ 
mands  shall  be  regulated  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  , 

Judge  Lteamed  Hand,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  for  the  District  Court, 
stated  that  the  effect  of  the  Court’s 
.judgment  was  to  compel  members  of 
the  Associated ,  Press  to  make  their 
news  dispatches  accessible  to  others. 
If  the  judgment  of  the  Court  be  sus¬ 
tained  and  Judge  Hand’s  opinion  be 
•carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
be  confronted,  just  as  the  people  of 
pennany  today  are  confronted,  with 
a  government  controlled  press, 
legalatory  Power 
If  an  agency  of  government  has  the 
'power  to  tell  newspaper  publishers 
what  they  shall  do  with  their  news 
'  ai^r  they  gather  it,  then  it  must  be 
assumed  that  in  its  exercise  of  such 
regulatory  power  that  agency  would 
have  complete  power  to  lay  down  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which 
publishers  may  gather  the  news  as 
well  as  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  they  may  disseminate  it 
Once  a  business  or  industry  has 
been  held  to  be  subject  to  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  exercise  of  the  regulatory  power 
within  constitutional  bounds,  even  if 
it  be  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  the  business  of  the  one  sub¬ 
ject^  to  regulation.  The  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  can  refuse  a 
carrier  permission  to  operate  if  in  its 
opinion  that  operation  is  not  in  the 
public  interest.  Likewise,  it  can  com¬ 
pel  a  carrier  to  continue  at  operation, 
even  at  greater  financial  loss,  and  in 
spite  of  the  carrier’s  sound  business 
judgment,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  the  public  interest  re¬ 
quires  such  an  operation.  The  Com¬ 
mission  fixes  rates,  approves  schedules, 
determines  who  may  or  may  not  be 
directors  or  officers  of  carriers,  com¬ 
pels  reports  on  every  detail  of  their 
business  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  No 
such  power  exists  in  respect  of  the 
press.  Congress  has  neither  the  right 
under  our  Constitution  to  assert  it 
directly  nor  the  right  to  delegate  such 
a  power  to  one  of  its  agents  or  agen¬ 
cies  under  color  of  any  clause  in  the 
Constitution. 

Courts  are  absolutely  without  leg¬ 
islative  power.  They  caimot  legislate 
on  any  subject  whether  or  not  it  be 
a  subject  forbidden  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
Judge  Hand  did  in  the  Associated 
Press  case  when  he  ordered  that  the 
Associated  Press  should  so  change  its 
rules  as  to  make  available  to  anyone 
who  seeks  them  the  news  dispatches  it 
gathers  for  its  member  publishers. 

Violates  Gaaroaty 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  attempt  by  the  New  York  Federal 
Court  to  tell  the  Associated  Press  how 
it  shall  handle  its  news  dispatches 
violates  the  constitutional  guaranty. 

Neither  Congress  nor  any  court  has 
the  power  to  determine  that  the  press 
or  any  agency  of  the  press,  such  as  the 
Associated  I^ss  or  any  other  press 
association,  is  so  affected  with  a  public 
interest  that  it  is  subject  to  control 
for  the  public  good. 

The  press  is  not  like  a  stock  ex¬ 
chance,  a  commodity  exchange,  a 
stockyard,  a  railroad,  an  electric  utility 
that  can  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license,  obtain  a  certificate  of  con¬ 
venience,  or  procme  a  charter  with 
special  limitations  (such  as  Judge 
Hand  attempted  in  this  case  to  lay 
down  for  the  Associated  Press)  before 
it  can  operate.  The  very  fact  of  regu¬ 
lation  destroys  the  independence  of 
the  person,  finn  or  corporation  regu¬ 
lated.  When  regulation  enters  the 
door,  independence  flies  out  of  the 
window.  From  that  moment  prac¬ 
tically  every  activity  of  the  one  regu¬ 
lated  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
regulating  agency.  The  public  good 
requires  that  the  press  shall  not  be 
subject  to  such  a  control.  And  our 
forefathers  determined  that  question 
when  they  ratified  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

N.  Y.  SDX  TO  MEET 

New  York  Alumni  Chapter,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  will  hold  a  special  fall 
meeting  Nov.  19,  1943,  at  8  pjn.  in 
the  city  room  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  to  hear 
J.  Norman  Lodge  and  Joseph  Morton, 
war  correspondents  of  the  Associated 
Press. 


SHIP  FOR  BELLAMY 

~  Tlie  S.S.  Edward  Bellamy  has  been 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Edward 
Bellamy,  famed  author  and  co-founder 
with  his  brother,  Charles,  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  his 
widow  has  been  inform^.  Bellamy, 
who  wrote  “Looking  Backward,”  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
New  York  Post  where,  at  18,  he  wrote 
editorials.  He  later  joined  the  Spring- 
field  Union  and  left  that  paper  to  aid 
Charles  Bellamy  found  the  Daily 
News.  He  is  the  father  of  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  editor  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

WLB  Decides 
AP  Cases  in 
Six  Cities 

Recognizes  Guild  os 

Bargaining  Agent  .  .  . 

Pay  Rises  Granted 

The  Sixth  Regional  War  Labor 
Board,  Chicago,  has  handed  down  de¬ 
cisions  on  six  cases  affecting  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureaus  referred  to 
it  by  the  Daily  Newspaper  Panel, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
in  the  daily  newspaper  industry.  ' 

In  Philadelphia,  the  WLB  recognized 
the  Philadelphia-Camden  Newspaper 
Guild  as  exclusive  bargaining  agent, 
stating:  “that  good  faith  under  this 
agreement  requires  openness  between 
the  parties,  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
guild  in  coercion  in  soliciting  mem¬ 
bership,  and  restraint  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  from  undermining  the 
guild’s  position  by  discrimination  of 
any  sort  involving  union  membership 
or  non-membership.” 

lacrcases  Provided 

Minimum  wage  scales  were  estab¬ 
lished  retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  1942,  and 
a  general  wage  increase  of  $6  a  week 
less  any  increase  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  contract  minimum,  re¬ 
troactive  to  Dec.  1,  1942,  was  granted 
to  all  employes  in  the  service  of  the 
AP  since  Jan.  1,  1941,  presently  re¬ 
ceiving  $40  a  week  or  more. 

To  those  presently  receiving  less 
than  $40  a  week  was  granted  a  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  15%  of  their  present 
salary,  retroactive  to  Dec.  1,  1942, 
less  any  increases  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  contract  minimum. 

The  contract  runs  from  Dec.  1,  1942, 
to  May  1,  1944.  “Any  employe  who 
has  quit  or  been  discharged  shall  re¬ 
ceive  the  amount  of  increase  earned,” 
the  WLB  decision  said. 

In  the  case  where  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Newspaper  Guild  sought  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Kansas  City  bureau,  the 
WLB  decided  along  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  case,  except  that  the 
retroactive  date  is  Oct.  2,  1942,  and  the 
contract  is  in  effect  from  that  date 
to  May  1,  1944. 

The  Boston  bureau  case  was  re¬ 
solved  as  the  previous  two,  except  that 
the  retroactive  date  is  Sept.  4,  1942, 
and  the  contract  is  in  effect  from  that 
date  to  May  1,  1944. 

The  San  Francisco  bureau  situation 
also  called  only  for  a  change  in  retro¬ 
active  date  to  Sept.  15,  1942,  with  the 
contract  being  in  effect  to  May  1,  1944. 

The  retroactive  date  of  the  contract 
between  the  Atlanta  bureau  and  the 
Atlanta  Newspaper  Guild  is  Feb.  11, 
1942,  the  contract  being  in  effect  to 
May  1,  1944. 

In  this  matter,  however,  additional 
provisions  were  added,  as  follows: 
“Clause  governing  overtime  in  excess 
of  normal  work  week  of  40  hours 
within  five  days  (with  some  excep¬ 
tions)  ;  night  shift  differential  re¬ 
manded  back  to  parties  for  further 
negotiation  with  provisions  it  may 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  17-19  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  Hotel 
Conunodore,  New  York. 

Nov.  19 — Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Assn,  of  New  York, 
limcheon  meeting.  Hotel  Lex¬ 
ington,  Empire  Room,  New 
York. 

Nov.  20 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  4th  annual  mechanical 
conference,  Robert  Treat  Hotel, 
Newark. 

be  returned  to  the  WLB  if  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  within  60  days. 

“Preference  in  advancement  shall 
be  given  to  employes  in  lower  classi¬ 
fications;  guild  or  its  representatives 
shall  have  the  right  to  discuss  griev¬ 
ances  with  the  employer;  employer 
agrees  that  there  shall  be  no  wage 
cuts  by  reason  of  expense  of  putting 
this  contract  into  effect;  a  ‘military 
clause’  providing  for  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  employes  serving  in  military 
service  or  who  are  required  by  gov¬ 
ernment  order  to  leave  their  posts  for 
service  with  civilian  government  war¬ 
time  agencies  or  in  certain  essential 
war  industries.” 

The  Detroit  bureau  case  “is  the  same 
as  the  Atlanta  case,  except  that  there 
is  no  ‘military  clause’  and  retroactive 
date  is  Dec,  17,  1942,  the  contract 
being  in  effect  from  that  date  to  May  1, 
1944,”  according  to  WLB. 

G-E  Has  War 
Bond  Reservation 
Plan  for  Radio 

A  War  Bond  reservation  plan  an- 
noimced  last  week  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  at  a  New 
York  luncheon,  will  make  it  possible 
for  broadcasting  companies  to  assure 
priority  position  for  the  purchase  of 
G-E  post-war  AM,  FM  or  television 
equipment.  The  plan,  which  is  effec¬ 
tive  immediately,  has,  according  to 
Paul  L.  Chamberlain,  head  of  trans¬ 
mitter  division  sales,  three  steps. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  potential  pur¬ 
chaser  to  (1)  indicate  the  type  of 
equipment  desired,  (2)  supply  details 
on  an  equipment  reservation  form 
beirtg  mailed  to  the  industry  and  (3) 
deposit  bonds  with  G-E  in  the  amount 
stipulated  for  the  equipment  wanted 
In  addition  to  giving  the  customer 
priority  position,  the  reservation  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  satisfactory  contract  is  to 
be  negotiated  within  90  days  after 
General  Electric  is  again  permitted  to 
produce  commercial  transmitters  and 
stipulates  that  if  this  is  not  accom¬ 
plished,  bonds  are  returned  to  the 
customer  and  the  priority  is  voided. 
Though  the  bonds  are  deposited  with 
G-E,  title  and  accrued  interest  remain 
with  the  broadcaster. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  today  the  company  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  million  dollars  worth  of  radio 
equipment  daily,  that  the  reservation 
plan  will  help  simplify  transition  from 
war  to  peacetime  production  and  that 
G-E  is  planning  to  incorporate  all 
phases  of  the  broadcasting  industry  in 
its  post-war  service. 

In  his  prediction  that  FM  will 
eventually  supplant  all  local,  many 
regional  and  some  high  powered  AM 
stations,  W.  R.  David,  in  charge  of 
broadcast  transmitter  sales,  said  that 
five  factors  are  necessary  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Needed,  he  pointed  out 
are:  (1)  continued  explanation 

through  institutional  advertising,  (2) 
network  cooperation,  (3)  high  fidelity 
lines,  (4)  big  name  shows  and  (5) 
new  FM  stations. 
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pOR  NOVEMBER  13,  1943 

U.  S.  Files  Proposed  Judgement 
In  Its  Suit  Against  the  AP 

Asks  Court  to  Enjoin  Wire  Service  from 
Observing  Present  By-Laws  . . .  AP  Has 
30  Days  to  File  Counter-Proposals 
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the  Department  of  Justice  Nov.  12 
filed  the  government’s  proposed 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law  and  proposed  judgment  with  the 
District  Court  of  the  U.S.  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  in  its 
case  against  the  Associated  Press. 

The  papers,  running  some  40-odd 
pages  and  containing  between  8,000 
and  BfiOO  words,  were  filed  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  recent  decision  of  a  three - 
man  court  sitting  in  New  York. 

StresMi  By-Lawf 
In  the  proposed  judgment  as  filed 
t!i«  court  is  requested  to  decree  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  Associated  Press,  its 
members,  directors  and  officers  be 
perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  agreeing  to  observe  the  by-laws 
cl  the  Associated  Press  which  permit 
newspapers  desiring  AP  service  to  be 
denied  such  service  because  they  offer 
competition  to  existing  AP  members, 
end  that  those  by-laws  be  adjudged 
null  and  void. 
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2.  Diat  the  Associated  Press,  its 
members,  directors  and  officers  be 
ferpetually  enjoined  and  restrained 
from  promulgating  or  agreeing  to  ob¬ 
serve  any  other  by-laws  or  under¬ 
standings  and  from  doing  any  act 
!whatever  which  would  have  the  same 
gffect. 

1  That  the  Associated  Press,  its 
Members,  officers  and  directors  be 
Enjoined  and  restrained  from  agree¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  by-laws  of  the 
j^^iated  Press  which  withhold  AP 
Services  from  newspapers  which  are 
Hot  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
tmd  that  this  portion  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Associated  Press  be  adjudged 
jiuU  and  void.  In  addition  that  no 
tiew  by-laws  or  acts  shall  accomplish 
Ihe  condemned  purpose. 

4.  That  the  defendants  be  enjoined 
»nd  restrained  from  agreeing  to  ob- 
^lerve  those  by-laws  which  restrict 
ijle  Associated  Press  members  from 
furnishing  spontaneous  news  gathei'ed 
fiv  them  locally  to  pyersons  and  news- 
fapers  other  than  the  Associated  Press 
|nd  its  members,  and  that  these  by¬ 
laws  be  adjudged  null  and  void. 

Eijoin  Canadian  Press  Contract 
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5.  That  the  Associated  Press,  its 
nembers,  officers  and  directors  be  en- 
oined  and  restrained  from  observing 
"d  performing  the  cartel  agreement 
etween  the  Canadian  Press  and  the 
associated  Press  dated  Nov.  1,  1933, 
nd  that  this  contract  be  adjudged 
ull  and  void. 

6.  That  the  portion  of  the  govern- 
'wt’s  complaint  challenging  the  ac- 
lusition  by  AP  of  the  Wide  World 
icture  Service  be  dismissed. 

That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
?  retained  for  carrying  out  or  modi- 
'ing  the  judgment,  for  enforcement 
its  provisions,  and  for  punishment 
vblations  by  the  Associated  Press 
its  members.  A  provision  is  in- 
uded  permitting  the  Associated  Press 
'  apply  for  a  modification  of  certain 
of  the  judgment,  upon  furnish- 
^  satisfactorv  proof  to  the  court 
■t  it  has  amended  its  by-laws  to 
“!orm  to  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
■t;  proposed  judgment,  however,  pro- 
•'  that  the  injunction  against  the 


exclusion  of  competing  newspapers  be 
perpetual. 

Among  the  146  findings  of  fact  re¬ 
quested  by  the  government  appear  the 
following: 

“The  public  interest  is  promoted  by 
the  establishment  and  continued  avail¬ 
ability  to  the  public  of  responsible 
newspapers  representing  differing  and 
varied  treatments  of  news  dispatches 
and  different  and  varied  points  of 
view.  That  interest  is  impaired  when 
newspapers  are  subjected  to  barriers 
and  restraints  which  hinder  their  es¬ 
tablishment  or  continuance.” 

“The  members  of  AP  are  and  have 
been  for  many  years  a  combination  of 
newspaper  owners  acting  together  for 
the  purpose  of  using  their  news  gath¬ 
ering  facilities  and  the  news  gathering 
facilities  of  the  combination  supported 
by  them,  to  obtain  news  which  is  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
bination  and  denied  to  newspaper 
owners  who  are  not  members.” 

“An  owner  of  a  newspaper  acquires 
membership  in  AP  by  election,  or 
automatically  by  acquiring,  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  merger,  the  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  for  which  its  prior  owner 
already  held  a  membership  in  AP.” 

“There  are  only  three  news  agencies 
in  the  United  States  which  collect  and 
distribute  to  more'  than  two  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  com¬ 
prehensive  daily  reports  of  the  news  of 
the  world;  they  are  AP,  United  Press 
Associations  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  U.P.)  and  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  INS) .” 

“Access  to  the  news  reports  of  one 
or  more  of  AP,  U.P.  or  INS  is  essential 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  newspaper  serving  the  gen¬ 
eral  reading  public.” 

On  Relative  Size  of  Services 

“AP  exceeds  U.P.  and  INS  in  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  in  expenditures  for 
collecting  and  transmitting  news,  in 
the  length  of  news  reports  furnished, 
in  physical  facilities,  in  size  of  staff, 
in  number  and  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  bureaus  and  their  staffs, 
and  in  number  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers  supplying  it 
with  news  of  their  localities.  The 
newspapers  which  are  members  of  AP 
are  81%  in  number  and  96%  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  daily  morning  news¬ 
papers,  and  59%  in  number  and  77% 
in  circulation  of  the  daily  evening 
newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States.” 

“Members  of  AP  have,  by  their  com¬ 
bination,  secured  for  themselves  the 
right  to  be  unfettered  in  their  choice 
between  the  AP  news  dispatches  and 
the  available  news  dispatches  of  other 
news  agencies  while  denying  that  ad¬ 
vantage  to  non-members.” 

“Although  only  a  few  AP  members 
have  any  direct  personal  interest  in 
excluding  a  particular  applicant  for 
AP  membership,  the  rest  do  not  feel 
free  to  judge  the  applicant  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  his  admission  on  his 
AP  member  competitors.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  knows  that  the  time  may  come 
wh'.n  he  wiJ  himself  be  face  i  with  the 
ppplication  of  a  competitor  and  unle.ss 
he  supports  those  who  object  to  the 
admi.ssio.n  of  their  competitor,  he  will 


not  in  the  future  be  likely  to  get  their 
support  against  his  own.” 

“During  the  period  1900-1928,  in¬ 
clusive,  97  applications  for  member¬ 
ship  were  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  members,  because  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  ‘protest  rights’  held  by  AP 
members,  and  only  six  of  them  ob¬ 
tained  the  requisite  four-fifth  vote 
for  admission.  In  these  six  instances  no 
holder  of  ‘protest  rights’  published  a 
paper  in  any  of  the  comparatively 
small  cities  in  which  the  applicants’ 
papers  were  published  and  in  each 
case  the  directors  of  AP  had  recom¬ 
mended  election.” 

“During  the  period  1928-1942,  in¬ 
clusive,  there  were  only  six  applicants 
for  AP  membership  whose  applica¬ 
tions  were  submitted  to  the  vote  of 
the  members,  all  of  whom  failed  of 
election  by  the  members.” 

Sale  of  Pretest  Riqhts 

“It  has  not  been  uncommon  for  AP 
members  to  sell  their  protest  rights 
to  other  newspapers.” 

“In  metropolitan  centers  AP  mem¬ 
berships  have  often  been  carried  on 
the  bo<^s  of  AP  member  newspapers 
at  values  upwards  of  $1,000,000  and  in 
the  early  twenties  transfers  of  such 
memberships  were  made  for  consider¬ 
ations  well  into  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.” 

“During  the  year  1942,  AP  had  1940 
full-time  employes  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  paid  compensation 
amounting  to  $5,737,491.21;  67  full-time 
employes  in  foreign  countries  to  whom 
it  paid  compensation  amounting  to 
$284,304.31;  and  3454  part-time  re¬ 
porters  or  stringmen  to  whom  it  paid 
compensation  amounting  to  $205,929.91. 
AP’s  total  operating  expenses  in  1942 
amounted  to  $11,305,577.84.” 

Under  the  decision  the  Associated 
Press  will  have  30  days  in  which  to 
suggest  to  the  court  any  substitute 
findings  and  judgment  it  may  wish  the 
court  to  consider. 

The  proposed  judgment  and  findings 
were  filed  by  John  Henry  Lewin,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  with  Charles  B.  Rugg  and  Charles 
H.  Weston  conducted  the  case  for  the 
government. 

TELLS  AIRPLANE  STORY 

The  rapid  rise  of  U.  S.  air  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  incubator  stage  to 
one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  industries 
and  its  out-look  for  and  problems  in 
the  future  are  summarized  in  the 
third  edition  of  “Airlines,”  released 
this  week  by  the  investment  and 
brokerage  firm  of  Merrill,  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane.  The  36-page, 
illustrated  review  presents  analyses 
of  18  leading  companies  in  the  field, 
explains  how  airline  routes  have  in¬ 
creased  to  cover  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  and  points  out  the 
job  being  done  by  the  industry  on 
home  and  fighting  fronts. 

NO  HALL  OF  FAME  NAM 

The  Ohio  .Journalism  Hall  cf  Fame 
will  a  id  no  nvw  names  tins  year  be- 
raii,  e  of  a  dearth  of  candidates  e'igi- 
blc  for  election,  according  to  James  E. 
P  Merd  direct,  r  of  the  Ohio  State 
univer-i'.y  rclio  >1  of  j' urrrili; in. 


Army  Times  Cites 
Ft.  McClellan  Paper 

Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.,  Nov.  8 — Arviy 
Times,  weekly  newspaper  for  the  U.  S. 
Army,  has  selected  the  Ft.  McClellan 
Cycle  from  among  1,250  camp  news¬ 
papers  for  recognition  as  a  “crusader” 
which  “gets  jobs  done.” 

Edited  by  a  New  Yorker,  a  Missis- 
sippian  and  two  ex-Boston  newspa¬ 
permen,  the  Cycle  has  waged  a  “local 
McClellan  war  on  negligence  and 
waste”  during  the  past  year,  earning 
for  the  Fort  “big  dividends  in  money, 
time,  morale  and  training  efficiency,” 
according  to  Army  Times. 

In  an  unusual  gesture,  the  Times 
devotes  nearly  two  columns  of  its  Oct. 
30,  1943,  issue  to  an  account  of  cru¬ 
sades  conducted  by  the  soldier-edited 
paper  of  the  In&ntry  Replacement 
Training  Center  at  Amiiston,  Ala. 

The  story  relates  how  McClellan 
soldiers  have  been  convinced  by  their 
paper  to  save  water  and  food,  wear 
their  “dog  tags,”  invest  in  War  Bonds, 
give  money  to  the  War  Chest,  and 
even  “forego  necking  in  the  Service 
Club  parlor.” 

Editor  of  the  Cycle  is  S/Sgt.  Dick 
Linehan  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  former  night 
city  editor  of  the  Qtteens  Evening 
News.  Assistant  editors  are  Cpl.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Frye  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  former 
Boston  City  Hall  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Cpl.  A.  M. 
Halpern  of  Malden,  Mass.,  former 
writer  for  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Mal¬ 
den  Evening  News  and  the  Malden 
Press;  and  Pfc.  Robert  A.  Harris  of 
Tunica,  Miss. 

■ 

Best  Advertising  Art 
To  Appear  in  Annual 

The  324  examples  of  newspaper, 
magazine  and  direct  mail  advertising 
art,  which  were  deemed  the  best  at 
the  recent  Art  Directors  Club  annual 
exhibition,  are  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  “22nd  Annual  of  Advertising 
Art,”  issued  by  Watson-(juptill  Pub¬ 
lications,  New  York.  The  collection, 
which  was  scheduled  to  appear  Oct. 
15  but  has  been  postponed  until  about 
Nov.  15,  shows  how  advertising  art 
as  well  as  copy  has  broken  away 
from  tradition  in  the  war  years. 

Awards  were  made,  according  to 
Paul  F.  Berdanier,  chairman  of  the 
exhibition  committee,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  artist  and  art  di¬ 
rector  had  the  “know  how”  of  making 
illustrations  work  for  the  cause  they 
are  intended  to  serve,  dramatizing 
the  headline  and  copy. 

With  each  reproduction  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  copy  of  the  completed  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  book  also  includes  com¬ 
ments  by  approximately  20  leaders 
in  industry  and  advertising  on  post¬ 
war  trends. 

NEW  ARMOUR  PRODUCT 

First  newspaper  tests  on  Vitalox, 
new  meat  flavor  product  of  Armour 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  were  launched  late 
last  week  in  20  markets  from  coast- 
to-coast.  The  company  expects  to 
attain  national  distribution  of  the  war¬ 
time  product,  which  requires  no  ra¬ 
tion  points,  and  plans  to  launch  a 
national  magazine  campaign  in  De¬ 
cember.  Newspaper  advertising  will 
appear  in  20  selected  markets  twice, 
including  cities  in  Armour  sales  dis¬ 
tricts.  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding.  Chi¬ 
cago,  places  the  account. 

GOES  TO  5  CENTS 

The  Union-Leader  Pubiishi.ng  Com- 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  TJninu-Leader.  announces  the 
following  changes  in  circulation  rates 
.  .  .  effective  Nov.  1:  single  cony,  from 
3c  to  .5c:  per  week,  from  2Cc  to  24c; 
per  month,  by  c.irrier.  fr  .ni  70c  to  $1. 
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Frank  Tripp  Replies  to 
E  &  P  on  Bankhead  Bill 

Chairman  of  Allied  Newspaper  Council 
Gives  His  Views  and  Asks  Some  Questions 
On  Government  Paid  Advertising 


• 

FRANK  TRIPP,  chairman  ol  the 
Allied  Newspaper  Council  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  when  asked 
for  comment  on  the  editorial 
entitled  “No  'Subsidy'  Is  In- 
Tolved"  poge  30,  in  the  Nov.  6 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  made 
the  following  reply. 

• 

1— THE  25  to  30  Bankhead  mUllons 

per  year  for  newspapers,  you  say,  is 
less  than  half  that  now  expended  in 
behalf  of  war  financing  through  spon¬ 
sored  advertising.  Is  it  wrong  that 
90%  of  all  newspapers  responded  to 
the  frantic  plea  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  and  sold  twice  as  much  spon¬ 
sored  advertising  as  the  Bankhead  ex¬ 
perts  provide  for?  Who  are  the  Bank- 
head  experts  and  who  says  that  a 
newspaper  job  egual  to  the  Second 
atwi  Third  War  Loans  could  be  done 
at  iess  than  half  the  cost? 

2—  You  state  that  the  Bankhead  bill 
says  the  Treasury  shall  spend  half  of 
its  money  in  papers  published  in  com¬ 
munities  of  10,000  or  less.  What  is  a 
“community”  and  what  authority  says 
that  this  is  an  efficient  division  of  an 
advertising  appropriation? 

3 —  In  what  fashion  does  the  bill  pro¬ 
vide  the  material  for  and  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  some  1,^!0P  daily  wid  lO/KK) 
weekly  newspapers  —  copy,  proofs, 
mats  (plates  to  many),  clerici^  ship¬ 
ping,  checking,  auditing  of  bills  and 
their  payment  by  discount  date?  By 
what  hokus  pokus  can  all  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  be  “spent  in" 
any  medium? 

4 —  If  the  treasury  is  to  spend  25  to 
30  millions  in  newspapers  should  it 
not,  to  completely  obliterate  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  subsidy,  also  obtain  its  maga¬ 
zine,  radio,  and  billboard  adv'ertising 
cash  on  the  line? 

5 —  If  it  does  so  who  is  the  Solomon 
to  decide,  in  more  bills  to  congress, 
what  those  various  appropriations 
shall  be? 

6 —  When  those  bills  go  in  for  another 
50  or  60  millions  will  all  of  the  news¬ 
papers  keep  their  traps  shut  like  the 
magazines,  radio  and  billboards  have? 

7 —  ^What  different  placement  of  ad¬ 
vertising  would  have  increased  in¬ 
dividual  bond  sales  in  those  sections 
of  New  York  City  which  you  say  ran 
30%  behind  quotas  because  of  “in¬ 
sufficient  advertising’’?  Who  will  “put 
the  placement  in  the  hands  of  able  ad¬ 
vertising  people”  and  what  is  the  for¬ 
mula  to  “shut  the  politicians  out”? 

8 —  By  what  magic,  over  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  Washington  address,  can  its 
copy  bring  home  the  community  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  localize  the  war  as  do 
local  industry,  business  and  bond 
committees  in  their  sponsored  ap¬ 
peals? 

9 —  When  sponsored  Treasurj-  adver¬ 
tising  goes  out  the  window  what  about 
some  300  papers  which  at  govern¬ 
ment’s  request  sold  a  page  a  week  or 
more  to  sponsors  a  year  or  so  ahead? 

10 —  If  the  Bankhead  type  of  Treas¬ 
ury  advertising  has  smelled  like  a 
subsidy  to  a  lot  of  papers  before  tlie 
bill  passes,  what  odor  ink  will  the 
president  use  to  change  its  aroma  after 
he  signs  it? 

11 —  If  those  papers  think  it  still 


stinks  will  they  accept  the  Treasury’s 
advertising?  If  they  do,  what’s  their 
story? 

12 — 'Where  is  there  any  waste  of 
newsprint  if  a  paper  had  it  under  its 
allotment  and  wants  to  use  it  to  help 
bring  an  end  to  this  damned  mess? 

Must  be  that  somebody  has  thought 
this  all  through  and  has  the  answers. 
I  only  ask  because  I’ve  been  so  busy 
helping  to  sell  72  million  lines  of 
sponsored  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  Second  War  Loan  and  129  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  Third  that  I  haven’t  had 
much  time  to  think  about  it. 

Frank  Tripp. 

■ 

Bridge  Explains 
Participation  of 
Small  Papers 

Detcnls  Extent  of 
Cooperation  in  Third  War 
Loon  Advertising 

• 

The  ioliowing  comment  was 
received  from  Don  Bridge,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Special 
Consultant  to  the  War  Finance 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  response  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  “No  'Subsidy'  Is  Involved" 
which  appeared  on  page  30  of 
the  Nov.  6  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

• 

It  has  seemed  to  me  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  that  one  of  the  outstanding  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  discussions  concerning 
prospective  advertising  of  War  Bonds 
by  the  government  has  been  the  mis¬ 
understanding  of  some  of  the  facts 
used  in  the  arguments.  The  degree 
of  the  participation  in  the  existing 
operation  by  small  newspapers  as 
compared  with  the  larger  ones  is  a 
case  in  point  and  your  interesting  re¬ 
view  of  Nov.  6  is  an  example. 

In  speaking  of  Third  War  Loan  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  your  review 
said  that  “the  bulk  of  the  118,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
peared  in  large  city  newspapers,  at 
an  average  agate  line  rate  of,  con- 
.servatively,  twenty  cents.  In  other 
words,  more  than  $20,000,000  was 
solicited  by  newspapers — .” 

Daily  newspapers  published  61,573,- 
588  lines  as  compared  with  a  volume 
in  weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  of  67,976,376  lines.  Not  only 
did  the  dailies  publish  less  linage,  but 
the  majority  of  the  daily  linage  was  in 
papers  other  than  “large  city  news¬ 
papers.”  The  average  rate  of  all  the 
daily  newspapers  was  10.9  per  line 
rather  than  20  cents.  The  total  value 
of  the  129,549,964  lines  that  ran  in 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  was 
$8,639.1)40.05.  That  is  a  lot  of  money, 
but  somewhat  less  than  your  estimate 
of  $20,000,000. 

I  frequently  read  or  hear  reports 
that  coverage  is  “spotty.”  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Third  War  Loan  was 
ordered  by  8265  weekly  and  1878  daily 
newspapers.  I  believe  there  are  about 
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9,000  weekly  and  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Frankly,  1 
thought  the  number  of  daily  papers 
was  a  little  less  than  1878,  but  there 
may  have  been  some  duplication  of 
figures  in  the  case  of  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  morning  and  evening  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names.  We  have  an  actual 
linage  count,  paper  by  paper,  for  2211 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  as  listed  separately.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  figures.  Third  War  Loan 
advertisements  were  ordered  by  671 
foreign  language,  Negro,  labor  and 
miscellaneous  newspapers.  My  point 
is  that  a  total  of  10,814  newspapers 
was  not  exactly  “spot”  coverage  but 
instead,  was  definitely  on  the  spot. 

As  a  side-light  on  another  point 
that  seems  to  be  misunderstood,  87% 
of  the  Third  War  Loan  advertising 
published  in  weekly  newspapers  was 
paid  for  by  sponsors. 

Don  U.  Bridge. 

NEW  TYPE  AWARD 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov,  8— The  awards 
committee  of  the  Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  established  a  special  award 
for  the  best  example  of  reporting  by 
a  staff  reporter  for  a  news  service, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  story  must 
originate  in  Virginia  and  appear  in  a 
member  paper  of  the  association.  The 
award  will  provide  recognition  for  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  work  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  press  associations  who  here¬ 
tofore  have  not  been  eligible  for  the 
news  and  feature  awards  given  an¬ 
nually  to  writers  on  the  staffs  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers.  The  story  must  have 
appeared  between  May  15,  1943,  and 
May  15,  1944,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
association  by  June  1,  1944,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  President  Gus  Robbins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hopewell  News,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  winter  meeting 
would  be  held  at  Richmond  Jan.  28,  29. 

SURVEY  FOOD  AD  COST 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America  in 
New  York  this  week  Vernon  D.  Beatty, 
director  of  advertising.  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  announced  that  through 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  the 
WFA  has  begun  a  survey  to  discover 
the  actual  “dollars  and  cents”  return 
to  the  government  in  its  Food  Fights 
for  Freedom  program.  He  asserted 
that  the  campaign  is  the  “most  eco¬ 
nomical  buy  that  the  government 
could  make”  and  predicted  that  the 
results  would  show  the  average  line 
rate  of  newspaper  advertising  to  be 
considerably  less  than  one  cent. 

PATMAN  ON  "SUBSIDY" 

Washington,  Nov.  11— Subsidy  to 
the  press  (if  it  is  desired  to  use  that 
word)  is  not  inherently  wrong,  Rep. 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas  told  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  a  digression  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  speech  on  food  subsidies.  He 
called  attention  to  the  assertion,  often 
made,  that  second-class  mailing  saves 
publishers  an  annual  outlay  of  $100,- 
000,000,  but  he  said  the  saving  is 
passed  on  to  subscribers.  “Is  the  word 
‘subsidy’  so  bad?  If  so,  why  do  they 

not  refuse  to  take  it*^”  _ 

■ 

THE  DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

In  a  brochure,  published  this  week, 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  points  out  that  the 
dividend  notice,  until  recently  adver¬ 
tising’s  step-child,  has  been  modern¬ 
ized  by  many  so  that  today  it  is  not 
only  economical,  but  also  a  worth¬ 
while  type  of  institutional  advertising. 
It  explains,  among  other  things,  that 
by  dressing  up  the  ad  and  giving  it 
more  space,  a  dividend  notice  can  have 
“a  constructive  influence  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  stockholders  public  relations 
program" 


Ohio  Daily 
Contests 
Wage-Hour  Suit 

Labor  Department  Seeks 
Access  to  Marietta 
Times'  Records 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov,  9— Denying 
that  it  is  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  under  terms  of  the  fair  labor 
standards  act,  the  Times  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marietta  (O.)  Tim«, 
has  filed  a  brief  in  federal  court  h«t 
in  support  of  a  motion  to  stay  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  by  the  labor 
partment’s  wage-hour  division  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  court  order  requiring  the  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  records  for  inspectioo 
by  wage-hour  representatives. 

According  to  the  Times  Co.,  its  de¬ 
fense  against  possible  wage-hour  find¬ 
ings  will  include  a  contention  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutional  in  appli¬ 
cation  to  newspapers  and  that  it  vio¬ 
lates  constitutional  rights  by  abridge¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  the  press,  by  & 
crimination  and  unreasonable  seardi 
and  seizure. 

Federal  Application 

Counsel  for  the  federal  agency,  is 
a  reply  brief,  said  the  division’s  ad¬ 
ministrator,  L.  Metcalfe  Walling, 
stated  in  his  application  for  a  court 
order  that  “upon  information  and  be¬ 
lief’  the  Times  Co.  violated  the  act 

The  division  said  if  the  company 
now  is  in  violation  a  stay  would  "al¬ 
low  the  company  a  further  period  ol 
violation  at  the  expense  of  its  em¬ 
ployes.” 

“No  court  has,  to  our  knowledge,  ac¬ 
cepted  respondent’s  argument  that  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  to  newspapers  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  the  great  weight  of  au¬ 
thority  is  that  at  least  some  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  newspapers  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  or  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  for  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  are  subject  to  the  act,”  the 
government  brief  said. 

The  newspaper  asserted  that  a  case 
pending  in  the  Sixth  U.  S.  court  d 
appeals  involving  the  Jackson  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  raises  constitutionality 
questions  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
act  to  newspapers. 

The  brief  continued  that  Federi 
District  Judge  Thomas  F.  Meaney  of 
New  Jersey  decided  the  wage  and 
hour  division  does  not  have  power  to 
compel  the  Paterson  (N,  J.)  Printing 
Co.  to  submit  its  records  for  inspectia, 
or  to  force  compliance  by  subpoena 

“This  News  Printing  Co.  case  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  Times  Co.  case  ai 
bar,”  the  brief  said.  “That  case  has 
been  appealed  by  the  government  to . 
the  U.  S.  circuit  court.” 

Attorneys  Charles  D.  Fogle  of  Mari¬ 
etta  and  Paul  Gingher  of  Columbus 
counsel  for  the  newspaper,  said  in 
conclusion: 

“If  it  be  determined  in  the  Paterson 
N.  J.,  case  that  the  wage  and  hou' 
division  has  not  the  authority  which  it 
claims  in  the  instant  case  and/or  if  it 
be  determined  that  the  fair  labor 
standards  act  is  unconstitutional  in 
itself  or  in  its  application  to  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  if  such  case  be  determined 
favorable  to  the  government,  then 
need  be  no  further  litigation  in  the 
case  at  bar.  The  proceedings  should 
be  stayed.” 

■ 

RATION  STAMPS 

The  OPA  ruled  this  week  that  ratioc 
stamps,  certificates  and  the  ne» 
tokens,  when  they  are  in  use,  may  nor 
be  reproduced  in  actual  size  and  color 
in  advertisements. 
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N.  Y.  News  Newsprint  Test 
Viewed  Optimistically 

Copies  Run  From  Rolls  Containing  Old  News¬ 
papers  Seen  Practical,  10%  of  Such  Content 


Regarded  As  Best . . . 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

experimental  press  run  that 

might  have  great  significance  be¬ 
muse  of  the  possibility  that  it  may 
provide,  at  least  in  some  measure,  the 
answer  to  the  wartime  publishing 
problem  arising  from  the  acute  news¬ 
print  shortage,  was  held  Nov.  10  in 
the  New  York  Daily  News  plant  be¬ 
fore  an  interested  and  hopeful  group 
of  newspaper  executives,  newsprint 
authorities  and  War  Production  Board 
officials. 

More  than  18,000  copies  of  a  16- 
pige  dummy  paper  were  nm  from  six 
different  types  of  newsprint  rolls,  five 
of  them  of  the  “ersatz”  variety. 

Seekiaf  Practical  Formela 

Object  behind  the  Daily  News  ex¬ 
periment  is  to  find  a  formula  from 
among  the  rolls  which  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  production. 

Running  at  a  speed  of  28,000  copies 
per  hour,  the  figure  Daily  news  tech¬ 
nicians  estimate  as  the  approximate 
press  speed  of  the  average  U.  S.  daily, 
ccjiies  printed  on  regular  Daily 
News  paper  first  were  run  off  the 
presses. 

Ihese  copies  were  used  as  the  basis 
of  comparison  with  subsequent  “er¬ 
satz"  copies. 

The  second  press  run  produced 
copies  printed  on  all  new  pulp  as 
laboratory  reference  copies,  while  the 
third  run  turned  out  copies  on  paper 
nmtaining  23%  de-inked  old  news¬ 
papers  and  77%  virgin  pulp. 

Run  four  was  printed  from  a  roll 
containing  45%  de-inked  old  news¬ 
papers  and  55%  virgin  pulp. 

Interosf  in  Old  Newspapers 

The  fifth  and  sixth  issues  created 
the  most  favorable  comment.  They 
were,  respectively,  from  a  roll  con¬ 
taining  10%  un-deinked  old  news¬ 
papers,  90%  virgin  pulp,  and  from  a 
roU  of  20%  un-deinked  newspapers 
and  80%  virgin  pulp. 

Said  Dr.  Charles  A.  Sankey,  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  the  newsprint  authority 
who  helped  the  Daily  News  in  its 
pre-test  experiments,  on  studying  a 
copy  produced  on  the  fifth  run; 

“This  is  the  most  immediately  prac¬ 
tical  roll  of  them  all.” 

However,  most  witnesses  agreed 
that  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  copies  printed  on  the  roll  con- 
Ifining  10%  un-deinked  newspapers 
and  that  of  the  20%  im-deinked  paper. 
Ihey  all  noted  the  difference  between 
those  copies  and  the  regular  Daily 
News  stock,  several  pointing  out  the 
blue-white  appearance  of  the  former. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with 
this  paper  at  all,”  one  executive,  who 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous,  com- 
tnented  on  studying  copies  run  from 
the  two  rolls  containing  the  un- 
deinked  paper. 

W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  Supply  Company  and 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
who  resigned  recently  as  director  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Division 
of  the  WPB,  commented: 

“Granted  that  there  is  a  newsprint 
shortage  inevitable,  the  public  and 
odvertisers  will  be  glad  to  get  news¬ 
papers  not  even  as  good  as  these  ex- 


De-Inked  Paper  Also  Used 


perimental  papers.  The  time  is  past 
when  we  can  pick  fly  specks  out  of 
pepper  and  litUe  spots  out  of  paper. 
Three  rousing  cheers  for  the  Daily 
News  organization  for  conducting  this 
experiment.” 

From  John  H.  Hinman,  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
came  this  statement: 

“The  present  very  heavy  wartime 
demands  for  paper  and  paper  products 
lends  imusual  interest  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  News,  in  the  use  of 
newsprint  manufactured  partly  of 
waste  paper.  We  believe  it  is  entirely 
feasible,  as  a  wartime  measure,  to 
utilize  to  a  small  extent  printed  news¬ 
paper  without  de-inking  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  manufacture  of  newsprint, 
though  the  amount  will  vary  with 
the  location  of  the  mill  and  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

“'niis  method  of  providing  addition¬ 
al  yardage  of  paper  for  newspapers 
is,  we  think,  more  constructive  than 
an  attempt  to  use  a  lighter  and  thin¬ 
ner  sheet.  While  the  reduction  of 
basis  weight  is  a  practical  means  of 
increasing  the  yardage  in  the  case  of 
many  grades  of  paper  and  paper 
board  with  a  resultant  saving  in  wood, 
we  think  this  is  not  the  case  with 
newsprint  for  the  reason  that  more 
sulphite  pulp,  requiring  more  pulp- 
wood,  is  necessary  as  the  weight  de¬ 
creases  and  the  amount  of  the  mill 
and  pressroom  waste  tends  to  in¬ 
crease. 

Seat  New  Cat  Offset 

“One  of  the  most  important  factors, 
however,  would  be  the  necessity  of 
collecting  an  increasing  supply  of 
waste  paper.  A  serious  shortage  of 
this  commodity  already  exists  for 
other  essential  wartime  requirements 
and  if  the  newspaper  campaign  in¬ 
creases  the  supply,  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  will  have  been  made  to  the 
overall  problem.” 

Pierre  F.  Loddengaard,  of  the  Bulk- 
ley-Dunton  Pulp  Company,  visualized 
the  10%  unde-inked  old  newspaper 
stock  as  “economical,”  pointing  out: 

“I  believe  you  could  even  increase 
the  content  of  old  paper  in  a  roll  with¬ 
out  hurting  it  visually  or  making  it 
any  less  practical.” 

Mr.  Loddengaard  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  experiment  and  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  results  from  it  “to  take 
the  pressure  off  the  cut  which  is  be¬ 
ing  proposed  for  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year.” 

He  noted  that  the  paper  from  the 
un-deinked  old  paper  roll  is  stronger 
even  than  the  regular  Daily  News 
roll  because  “in  addition  to  the  sul¬ 
phite  in  the  new  paper  the  sulphite 
from  the  old  paper  remains  to  make 
it  stronger.” 

R.  J,  Zaumeyer,  chief  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Section  of  the  WPB  Paper  and 
Pulp  Division,  said  the  experiment 
“is  encouraging  and  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction — conservation.” 

He  now  sees  the  problem  resolving 
itself  into  one  of  economics  and  the 
collection  and  shipment  of  old  news¬ 
papers  to  the  mills. 

Arthur  A.  Schmon,  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  said: 

“As  the  first  step,  I  believe  it  Ls 
practical  to  use  at  least  five  to  10% 


Here  it  a  group  of  executives  discussing  sample  copies  of  the  New  York  Daily  Newt 
which  were  published  on  newsprint  containing  un-deinked  newspapers  and  de-inked 
papers  at  the  Daily  News  plant  Nov.  10.  L  to  r.  are;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
general  manager;  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Nawspepert;  F.  M.  Flynn,  business 
manager.  Daily  News;  William  Mapel,  Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City; 

John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  Sun. 


of  old  newspapers  without  de-inking 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint.  It 
is  up  to  manufacturers  to  find  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  waste  paper. 

“Cooperation  of  manufacturers  and 
publishers  in  making  use  of  waste 
papers  will  materially  help  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  supply  of  paper  pro¬ 
vided  no  slackening  of  efforts  to 
maintain  pulpwood  cutting  will  re¬ 
sult.  Manpower  «to  cut  pulpwood  re¬ 
mains  the  number  one  problem.” 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  who  this  week 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
committee  to  conduct  a  nationwide 
waste  paper  collection  drive,  stated: 

“This  is  an  interesting  experiment. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  newspapers  can 
be  printed  successfully  on  waste  pa¬ 
per,  inked  and/or  de-inked.  How¬ 
ever,  the  purpose  of  the  waste  paper 
committee  is  to  collect  all  kinds  of 
waste  paper  for  shell  casings,  airplane 
signals,  blood  plasma  containers,  para¬ 
chute  flares  and  all  other  things  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  fighting  forces.  We  need 
2,000,000  extra  tons  right  now.” 

Shea,  Wines  Attend 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general 
manager,  who  showed  keen  interest 
in  the  experiment  and  said  he  would 
send  copies  of  the  test  run  to  editors 
and  publishers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  said  he  saw  value  in  the  run. 
although  stating  that  because  of  the 
multitudinous  problems,  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  solved  before  old  paper 
can  be  shipped  to  the  mills,  he  did 
not  believe  that  action  will  come  soon 
enough  to  stave  off  the  expected 
newsprint  cut  for  the  1944  first  quarter. 

Among  those  present,  in  addition 
to  the  executives  quoted  above,  were: 

Walter  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Department;  Wil¬ 
liam  Mapel,  secretary  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York  City; 
F.  M.  Flynn,  business  manager  of 
the  Daily  News,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  daily’s  experiments;  A.  H. 
Burns,  mechanical  superintendent. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Also  John  J.  Shea,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Hearst  Newspapers;  C. 
C.  Lane,  assistant  business  manager. 
New  York  Times;  J.  F.  Cullen,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror;  Harry  Adsit,  New  York  World- 
Telegram;  William  Baumrucker,  Daily 
News;  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  business 
manager.  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository, 
and  Joseph  Williams,  WPB  Printing 
and  publishing  division. 

Using  rolls  similar  to  those  run  by 
and  provided  by  the  Daily  News,  the 
New  York  Times  Nov.  9  ran  copies 
at  the  request  of  the  News. 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has 
cooperated  with  the  News  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  “ersatz”  rolls  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University,  is  expected  to 
hold  a  test  run  next  week. 

TTie  Newspaper  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  in  Washington  Nov.  16 
and  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion 
will  be  the  Daily  News  experiment. 

The  next  step,  according  to  Mr. 
Flynn,  is  to  get  U.  S,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  interested  in  the  practicability 
of  using  old  newspapers  in  their 
newsprint 

Last  week  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  6,  page  7) , 
Paul  Kellogg,  acting  president  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Canada, 
promised  cooperation  if  a  practical 
plan  in  using  old  newspapers  can  be 
worked  out. 

e 

Censor  Cuts  Column 
Written  in  "Pa.  Dutch" 

Home  on  his  first  furlough  in  more 
than  two  years.  Petty  Officer  First 
Class  Lester  S.  Heffner,  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  brought  an  unusual  story 
about  censorship  and  how  it  affected 
his  reading  of  the  news  from  home. 

Ever  since  he  left  home,  Heffner 
has  been  having  his  favorite  news¬ 
paper,  the  Allentown  Morning  Call, 
forwarded  to  him.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  mystified  by  the  fact  every 
time  he  opened  the  paper  he  found  a 
certain  column  deleted — scissored  or 
knifed  out  apparently  by  the  censor. 

Heffner  could  not  at  first  figure  out 
what  it  was  that  was  being  removed. 
He  investigated  and  kept  on  asking 
questions  until  finally  rewarded  by 
the  censors’  compliance.  The  missing 
part  was  Columnist  William  P.  Trox- 
ell’s  daily  comments — written  in  pure 
Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

“We  couldn’t  make  out  the  dialect, 
and  had  therefore  to  eliminate  it,” 
said  the  censor.  As  for  the  clippings, 
it  was  explained  they  had  all  been 
filed  “for  future  reference  and  de¬ 
coding.” 

RAGSDALE  RETIRES 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  10. — Silas  B. 
Ragsdale  retired  Nov.  1  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Galveston  News  and 
Tribune  and  was  succeeded  by  R  L. 
Wall,  former  news  editor.  Ragsdale 
first  joined  the  News  in  1918.  After 
serving  as  city  editor  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  when  W.  L.  Moody  of 
Galveston  bought  the  News  from  A.  H. 
Belo  and  Co.  in  1923  assuming  edi¬ 
torial  direction  of  both  papers  when 
Moody  took  over  the  afternoon  Trib¬ 
une  four  years  later.  Wall  has  been 
with  the  News  since  1920. 
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Today’s  Advertising  Job 
Varied,  4-A  Speakers  Say 

Representatives  of  Labor,  Management,  Gov't 
At  New  York  Agency  Meeting  Agree  That 
Free  Enterprise  Must  Be  Maintained 
By  MARY  ELIZABETH  LASHER 


IT  WAS  THE  contention  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Council  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 
last  week  that  advertising  has  a  many 
faceted  job  to  do  “from  here  on,”  and 
there  was  a  prevailing  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  would  do  that  job  well. 
Members  of  the  AAAA  and  guests  from 
the  New  England  and  Atlantic  Coun¬ 
cils  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  meet- 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Nov.  5,  heard 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  war  correspondent 
and  radio  commentator  who  leaves 
this  week  for  Europe,  Don  S.  Elias, 
executive  director,  WWNC,  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  and  chairman,  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee,  NAB,  Matthew  Woll,  second 
vice-president,  AFL,  and  Raymond 
Moley,  contributing  editor,  Newsweek, 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  speak  at  the  afternoon  session. 

All  of  the  speakers,  including  A.  C. 
C.  Hill,  Jr.,  deputy  vice  chairman  for 
Civilian  Requirements,  WPB,  who 
spoke  at  the  dinner  session,  agreed 
that  our  present  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  or  freedom  of  choice  in  business 
must  be  maintained  now  and  after  the 
war  is  won,  that  without  it  advertising 
would  be  shackled  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  cooperation  with  business  and 
labor  is  needed. 

Advertifiag's  Job 

Taylor  pointed  out  that  government 
does  not  and  cannot  supply  jobs 
“anymore  than  the  nozzle  of  a  hose 
supplies  water,”  that  without  private 
enterprise  there  can  be  no  advertising, 
and  that  it  is  advertising’s  job  to  solve 
the  problem  of  employing  returning 
service  men,  of  which,  he  estimated, 
there  will  be  approximately  eight 
million.  However,  he  said,  “the  prob¬ 
lem  is  neither  as  large  nor  as  agoniz¬ 
ing  as  it  may  appear  for  advertising 
men  are  actively  conscious  of  it,  are 
preparing  programs  and  are  con¬ 
tributing  a  new  approach,  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  field.” 

“It  is  encouraging  for  advertising,” 
he  continued,  “that  industry  is  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  work  not  idleness  for 
the  post-war  period.”  And,  he  as¬ 
serted  that  if  business  will  determine 
now  (1)  what  engineers  must  do  now 
for  quicker  production  after  the  war, 
(2)  how  advertising  can  be  geared  to 
sell  goods  at  lower  prices,  (3)  what 
types  of  personnel  shall  be  needed, 

(4)  what  capital  will  be  needed,  and 

(5)  what  the  market  will  be,  it  will 
be  in  a  position  to  hire  “more  persons 
in  the  peacetime  to  come  than  in  any 
previous  peacetime.” 

Taylor  also  believes  that  the  men 
in  our  armed  forces  are  thinking  in 
this  same  constructive  way  and  that 
because  the  work  they  are  doing  over¬ 
seas  encourages  extreme  self-reliance, 
they  will  make  the  best  salesmen  in 
the  world. 

“Their  sights  have  been  lifted  and 
they’ll  work  for  promotion.”  he  said. 
“They  are  adventure-minded,  enter¬ 
prise-minded.  advertising-minded  and 
sky’s-the-limit-minded.”  For  this  rea¬ 
son  and  because  he  feels  the  crux  of 
the  iK)st-war  problem  will  be  not  to 
produce  but  to  advertise  and  sell 
what  we  produce,  he  urged  in  his  con- 
tiUsion  that  emphasis  in  vocational 


training  be  placed  on  advertising  and 
selling. 

Don  S.  Elias  deplored  the  May  10 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which, 
he  stated,  authorized  powers  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commisison 
which  if  used  to  the  fullest  can  destroy 
the  freedom  of  radio. 

“The  advertiser  is  the  party  of  the 
third  part  in  American  radio.  He 
liberates  radio  from  de{>endence  on 
government,  political  parties  or  sin¬ 
ister  groups  for  financial  sustenance,” 
he  said,  in  reference  to  radio  today. 
He  also  urged  those  interested  in  radio 
and  its  freedom  to  prevail  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  “restore  that  freedom,”  as¬ 
serting  that  “the  broadcasting  indus¬ 
try  must  know  its  rights,  it  must  have 
one  of  the  four  freedoms  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter — freedom  from  fear  of 
the  loss  of  freedom  of  speech.” 

“Immediately  after  the  war,  you 
(advertising  agencies^  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  selling  goods,”  he 
concluded,  “and  you  need  a  free  radio 
— a  hamstrung  radio  is  of  no  use  to 
you  or  anyone.” 

Feort  BurcoMcracy 

“Advertising  is  the  soul  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  essence  of  a  free 
economy,”  said  Matthew  Woll  as  he 
told  the  audience  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  believes  that  un¬ 
der  the  free  enterprise  system,  which 
it  has  followed  for  25  years,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  essential,  and  reit¬ 
erated  the  contention  of  many  that  a 
free  press  is  the  chief  bulwark  against 
totalitarianism. 

He  warned,  “One  of  the  most  in¬ 
sidious  dangers  to  free  press  and  en¬ 
terprise  is  the  tendency  to  supplant 
government  by  law  with  directives  by 
bureaus.” 

“Substitute  order  or  edict  for  direc¬ 
tive  and  you  have  a  clearer  picture 
of  what  government  by  bureaus 
means,”  he  said. 

The  AFL,  Mr.  Woll  asserted,  does 
not  believe  that  advertising  is  an 
economic  waste,  but,  in  fact,  feels 
that  advertising  has  performed  such 
a  fine  task  in  keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed  about  the  production  job  being 
done  that  the  labor  organization,  itself. 


is  now  using  the  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion,  feeling  that  stating  one’s  own 
story  in  advertisements  is  far  superior 
to  depending  on  free  publicity. 

He  urged  management,  however,  to 
avoid  promising  returning  servicemen 
the  “security  and  easy  comfort  of  the 
past,”  which  he  feels  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  expect.  “You  are  more  than 
business  executives.  You  are  spokes¬ 
men  for  business  and  you  are  charged 
with  the  creation  of  sound  public 
relations  for  industry,”  Woll  pointed 
out,  and  concluded  with  the  hope  that 
industry,  management  and  labor  would 
join  hands  to  prevent  any  imfair  re¬ 
strictions  upon  freedom  of  the  press, 
which,  he  feels,  means  not  only  free¬ 
dom  in  editorial  columns  but  also 
freedom  in  advertising. 

Sales  Datcrmia*  Saccass 

Directing  his  opening  comments  to 
both  advertising  and  industry  Ray¬ 
mond  Moley,  one  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  earliest  “brain  trusters,”  said, 
“Results  (of  advertising)  are  based  on 
multiplicity  of  sales,  not  on  Army  and 
Navy  ‘E’s’.  Manufacturer’s  names  have 
been  established  and  now  unless  you 
can  get  your  name  attached  to  a  use¬ 
ful  peacetime  product,  you  are 
through.” 

With  specific  reference  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  said  that  in  the  past  two  years 
advertising  has  won  a  major  victory 
over  those  who  attacked  it,  with  even 
the  government  using  it  today,  but, 
he  pointed  out  that  ^ough  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  vindicated,  its  proper 
use  needs  fuller  development. 

The  remainder  of  his  speech  Mr. 
Moley  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  trends  and  business  principles, 
saying  that  the  most  hopeful  thing  at 
present  is  that  the  public  is  ready  to 
give  business  a  chance  and  the  trend 
is  again  back  to  liberty. 

“The  New  Deal  is  getting  old,”  he 
asserted.  “It  no  longer  dances  in  the 
streets.  Regimentation  is  cracking  in 
every  joint.  The  New  Deal  prefers 
to  hide  her  wrinkles  in  soft  light.” 

Pointing  to  another  of  the  trends, 
with  which  he  stated  personalities 
have  little  to  do,  Mr.  Moley  predicted 
an  earlier  end  to  the  war  than  the 
administration  anticipates,  saying  that 
he  believed  Germany  would  crack,  not 
next  summer,  but  this  winter,  but 
warning,  “to  believe  in  a  short  war 
does  not  need  to  mean  a  relaxation 
of  effort.” 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  trend 
away  from  the  New  Deal  has  been 
recognized  by  the  conservative  Demo¬ 
crats  and  stated  the  recent  election 
has  given  impetus  to  their  efforts  to 
stage  a  revolt  within  the  party. 

In  line  with  this  he  urged  business 
to  support  the  politicians  who  “will 
restore  government  to  the  high  state 


Speakers  at  the  Eastern  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  left  to  right:  Raymond  Moley,  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek;  Philip  W. 
Lennen,  chairman.  New  York  Council,  AAAA,  and  president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency;  Don  S.  Elias,  executive  director.  Station  WWNC,  Asheville,  N.  C., 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters;  and 
Matthew  Woll,  2nd  vice-president,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


of  supreme  arbiter  of  all  and  col¬ 
laborator  with  none.” 

Also,  he  urged  labor  to  realize  “that 
a  labor  movement  can  be  free  only 
while  it  stays  out  of  government," 
asked  advertising  to  stick  to  its  story 
of  free  enterprise  and  let  the  politi¬ 
cians  make  the  application,  warned 
against  taking  business  enterprises 
into  politics  and  favored  making  post¬ 
war  plans  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
can  do  for  business. 

How  OCR  Works 

At  the  evening  session  approximately 
250  advertising  men  and  women  heard 
A.  C.  C.  Hill  describe  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Requirements 
and  urge  advertisers  to  save  the  enor. 
mous  power  of  advertising  not  only 
until  after  the  war  but  also  until 
after  the  transition  period,  for  the 
time  when  there  won’t  be  three  buyers 
for  every  item  of  merchandise.  “You 
don’t  want  to  step  on  the  accelerator 
when  you’re  going  down  hill,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Previous  to  last  summer,  said  Mr. 
Hill,  civilians  had  a  sufficient  supply 
of  goods,  but  by  that  time  inventories 
had  dried  up  and  it  became  necessary 
to  analyze  public  needs  and  fit  them 
into  the  picture  of  war  needs  so  as  to 
aid,  not  harm,  the  war  effort.  To  do 
this  the  OCR  “took  a  leaf  from  the 
advertising  profession”  and  began 
outside  research,  first  conducting  a 
spot  check  in  150  communities  in  40 
states,  and  currently  using  the  mate¬ 
rial  gathered  then  for  a  scientific 
sampling  of  7,000  families. 

Through  this  means  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  real  civilian  needs 
and  to  channel  goods  in  the  proper 
directions,  aided  by  such  programs  as 
the  voluntary  no-promotion  rules  ap¬ 
plying  to  retail  textile  products. 

Hill  made  it  clear,  however,  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  channeling  and  alloting  the  ' 
“standard  of  living  for  the  American  - 
population  will  be  lower  than  higher 
for  some  time  to  come”  and  that 
neither  the  public  nor  business  must 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  the 
idea  that  everything  will  be  available 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 

Other  Speakers 

Also  a  speaker  in  the  evening  was 
Lt.  John  Mason  Brown,  USNR,  former 
dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  who  spoke  feelingly 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  experienced 
in  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  pointed 
out  that  when  we  are  dealing  with 
this  “unregenerate  generation  of  Ger¬ 
mans”  we  “must  remember  that  it  is 
not  these  men’s  bodies  that  we  ate 
fighting  but  their  minds.” 

Other  features  of  the  evening  were  ' 
a  special  4-A  edition  of  the  radio 
show,  “It  Pays  to  Be  Ignorant,”  and 
talks  by  Army  and  Coast  Guard  men. 

Master  of  ceremonies  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  John  P.  Cunningham,  part¬ 
ner,  Newell-Emmett  Co.,  and  in  the 
evening,  Ray  Vir  Den,  vice-president, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.  Philip  W. 
Lennen,  chairman.  New  York  Council, 
4-A,  and  president,  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  gave  a  brief  foreword  opening 
the  annual  meeting,  the  program  of 
which  had  been  planned  by  Mr.  Vir 
Den,  assisted  by  Walter  Weir,  vice- 
president,  Keynon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc, 
and  Bruno  W.  Randolph,  partner, 
Kleppner  Co. 

■ 

OPENING  C.  A.  OFTICES 

Geo.  C.  Hoskin  Associates,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Chicago,  effective  Jan. 

1,  1944,  opens  offices  for  Central 
America  at  Apartado  50,  General 
Peraza,  3rd  and  F  Streets,  Havana, 
Cuba,  with  R.  M.  Whitsett,  represen-  . 
tative;  and  also  establishes  an  office 
at  Pino  3801  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  ! 
for  South  America  with  L.  H.  Lind-  * 
1.  cck,  representative.  I 
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CARTOONS  ON  MOSCOW  CONFERENCE,  RUSSIAN  ADVANCES  &  POST-WAR  PLANS 


WELL.  WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW! 


RUSSIAN  BALLET 


Keith  Temple  in  the  Sfw  Orleans  Timcs  Picayum. 


Reg  Manning  in  the  Phoenix  Republic  and  Caccite. 


Charles  Werner  in  the  Chicago  Sun. 


Bellamy  Cites  Factors 
Disturbing  to  Free  Press 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Editor  Delivers 
Mellett  Lecture  . .  .  Pictures  Dangers  in 
Censorship  and  Government  Propaganda 


tern.”  the  average  profi 

Then  he  paid  tiibute  to  “the  heroic  sailor  of  high  rani 
efforts  of  Byron  Price,  director  of  the  newspapers,  if  he 
Office  of  Censorship,  to  retain  for  the  dislike  them.  He 
press  its  fundamental  freedom”  but  war  as  his  busines 
added  that  “Mr.  Price’s  powers  have  lie’s;  certainly  not 
been  made  subservient  to  the  demands  “To  this  type  c 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.”  is  hardly  regarded 

“But  generals  and  admirals  are  only  I'*  donned  : 
human  beings,  after  all,”  continued 

the  Plain  Dealer  editor,  “and  when  what  is  to  be  rele 
you  place  in  their  hands  the  power  what  is  not 

lovern-  time  restrictions  of  military  censor-  to  say  what  shall  be  printed  and  what 
i  “reap  ship,  and  the  growing  acceptance  of  shall  not,  about  military  preparations  happen, 

le  war,  the  propaganda  idea  by  agencies  of  and  operations,  and  when  it  shall  be  “In  the  first  pi 
/as  de-  the  government.”  printed,  you  tempt  them  far  beyond  give  out  as  little 

t  in  ig-  The  Cleveland  editor,  expanding  their  power  to  resist.”  the  second  place,  i 

nward-  upon  these  factors,  observed  that  the  Mr.  Bellamy  said  he  would  “not  what  he  does  gh 
Bellamy,  “drift  toward  a  highly  centralized  fed-  go  so  far”  as  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor-  as  possible  to  the  . 

I  Plain  eral  government  spelled  an  extension  mick,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whom  When  you  add  t 

Asso-  .  .  .  that  touches  almost  all  the  acts  be  quoted  as  saying  recently:  occasional  ‘steer’ 

4th  an-  of  a  man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  “  ‘In  this  war,  as  we  learned  from  litical  leadership 

on  the  in  his  social,  in  his  business  and  his  a  speech  Sen.  Russell  made  in  the  a  regard  to  politic 
IS  here  political  life.”  Senate,  our  censorship  has  been  mili-  the  situation  whic 

“We  have  lost  much  of  our  indi-  tary,  of  course,  to  conceal  from  the  McCormick  is  tall 
editors  vidual  freedom  of  action.”  he  as-  enemy  any  news  of  value  to  him,  also  Acccpianc*  ( 

ling  the  serted.  to  conceal  from  the  American  people 

ig  Don  “We  have  surrendered  many  of  our  any  shortcomings  of  our  command,  ^  behooves 

sr,  who  supposedly  inalienable  rights  as  Furthermore,  it  has  become  a  com-  sjanj  up  and  figl 

le  con-  citizens.  To  deny  that  the  govern-  plete  political  censorship  to  control  truth  to  tl 

ne,  Mr.  ment  at  Washington  contains  many  public  opinion.  while  it  is  still  m 

factors  officials— I  will  not  call  them  bureau-  “  ‘That  the  newspapers  have  yielded  ‘The  acceptance 
picture  crats — who  believe  that  the  press  to  this  pressure  is  not  the  fault  of  cies  of  governme 
s  of  a  properly  should  be  the  handmaiden  the  correspondents  but  of  the  pro-  propaganda”  Mr. 

of  the  state  is  to  betray  a  naive  ig-  prietors  and  managers  of  the  great  as  more  dangerou 
norance  of  what  is  going  on.”  news  services.  No  single  one  of  them  press  than  “opera! 

be  cen-  impact  of  the  can  resist  this  coercion  alone.  It  will  Censorship,”  he  Sc 

oth  the  World  War  brought  upon  the  take  the  combinp.d  demands  of  all  of  “Congress  rece 

ain  ex-  ®  censorship  “voluntary  only  to  them  to  obtain  the  truth  for  the  heavily  upon  the 

'overn-  degree  that  the  press  knows  full  American  people,  now  so  completely  of  the  Office  of  W 
)f  these  abide  by  the  withheld  from  them.’  asserted,  “being 

ze  that  game  as  defined  by  the  “This  is  an  extreme  statement,  and  had  been  used  in 

j  adult  government  the  press  will  be  visited  one  which,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  specific  sense  to 
and  21  ®  compulsory  and  repressive  kind  agree  with,”  Mr.  Bellamy  pointed  out.  philosophy  as  wel 

.  know  censorship  far  more  dangerous  to  “but  there  is  certainly  a  germ  of  times  more  vigorc 


that  the  press  should  be  the  hand 
maiden  of  the  state,  the  natural  war- 
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ANA  to  Hold 
Wartime  Meet  in 
N.  Y.  Next  Week 

Henry  Morgenthau  to  Speak 
On  How  Advertising  Con 
Bring  Two  Fronts  Together 

When  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  meets  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  New  York,  Nov.  17-19,  in  its 
three-day  Wartime  Conference,  the 
featured  speaker  will  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  who  will  talk  publicly  for  the 
first  time  since  returning  from  a  tour 
of  the  war  front. 

“While  he  was  there,”  commented 
Paul  B.  West,  president  of  the  ANA, 
“he  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
war  with  all  of  the  generals  in  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  soldiers  who  are  doing 
the  fighting  and  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Allied  military  government  who 
are  reconstructing  conquered  terri¬ 
tory  as  fast  as  the  Nazis  leave  it. 

“I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
war  more  closely  than  any  other 
civilian  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
do,”  he  continued.  “From  what  he 
saw  he  is  convinced  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  job  for  advertising  men 
to  do  in  achieving  closer  cooperation 
and  knowledge  and  interest  between 
the  two  fronts.” 

With  the  exception  of  Thursday’s 
meetings,  which  climax  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Morgenthau’s  speech  at  dinner, 
the  conference  will  be  closed  to  all 
but  members.  Following  Wednesday’s 
opening  session,  at  which  various  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss  case  histories  such  as  Carstairs’ 
course  on  “How  to  be  a  Waitress" 
and  Servel’s  program  of  changing 
post-war  planning  to  post-war  action, 
will  be  a  luncheon  and  business  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors. 

To  Discati  Paper  Lock 

In  the  afternoon  Harold  Boeschen- 
stein,  head  of  the  WPB  Forest 
Products  Bureau,  will  be  present  at  a 
discussion  of  the  paper  situation  as 
it  affects  advertising  and  selling  to 
speak  on  the  problem  and  to  answer 
questions.  Also  on  Wednesday  Harry 
Dinegar,  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Re¬ 
quirements,  will  discuss  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  surveys  on  civilian  goods 
and  the  question  of  standardization, 
simplification  and  allocation  of  these 
goo^.  A  reception  and  dinner  will 
conclude  the  day’s  session. 

’Thursday  mornings  open  session 
will  be  devoted  to  a  symposium  of 
war  theme  advertising  and  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  together  with  a  presentation 
showing  how  government  themes  have 
been  used  successfully  in  advertising 
both  to  aid  the  war  effort  and  to 
strengthen  the  individual  advertiser. 

Forners*  Ideas 

O.  B.  Jesness,  chief.  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  will  speak  on 
what  farmers  think  of  advertising  and 
business  at  the  luncheon  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  An¬ 
other  feature  at  that  time  will  be  a 
presentation  of  the  results  of  a  special 
nationwide  survey  now  being  made 
among  farmers,  financed  by  leading 
farm  paper  publishers.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  results  of  a  survey,  followed 
by  an  explanatory  speech  by  Dr. 
Henry  Link,  Psychological  Corp.,  on 
what  the  urban  public  is  now  thinking 
about  business  and  advertising  will 
be  presented. 

’The  other  event  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  a  dramatic  presentation  show¬ 


r< 


ing  the  fundamental  part  advertised 
brands  play  in  the  continuing  growth 
and  development  of  America,  pointing 
out  for  each  what  they  mean  to  manu¬ 
facturer,  retailer,  consumer,  farmer 
and  labor. 

In  addition  to  Morganthau’s  speech, 
at  the  dinner,  which  follows  an  in¬ 
formal  reception,  a  specially  prepared 
March  of  Time  film  will  be  shown. 

On  Friday,  at  the  half-day  conclud¬ 
ing  session,  the  members  will  break 
into  four  round-table  groups,  one 
each  for  radio,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  industrial  papers  and  catalogs 
and  display,  direct  mail,  house  organs 
and  dealer  material.  Representatives 
of  both  media  and  government  will  be 
there  to  discuss  the  various  advertis¬ 
ing  media. 

■ 

ACA  Honors  for 
Distinguished  Service 

J.  E.  Sampson,  president  of  Samp¬ 
son- Matthews,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  recently 
received  the  year’s  highest  honor  for 
distinguished  service  to  advertising 
given  by  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers.  ’The  award,  a  gold  medal, 
was  given  for  Mr.  Sampson’s  “out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  Canadian 
poster  art,  technical  improvements  in 
color  and  process  work,  in  packaging, 
in  education  of  advertising  students.” 

’The  second  awards  of  silver  medals 
were  given,  in  the  advertiser  division 
to  H.  H.  Rimmer,  advertising  manager 
of  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.; 
in  the  agency  division  to  Morgan 
Eastman,  vice-president,  McConnell, 
Eastman  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  in  the  media 
division  to  William  Wallace,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
and  first  Canadian  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


BEGINNING  the  week  of  Nov.  8,  the 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  will  in¬ 
augurate  an  extensive  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  Station  WEAF, 
using  space  for  12  weeks  in  all  Man¬ 
hattan  daily  papers.  According  to 
present  plans,  14  advertisements  will 
be  placed  in  each  periodical.  Standard 
size  papers  will  receive  orders  for 
1,275  and  300-line  ads  for  the  first 
week  of  the  campaign.  Space  for  fol¬ 
lowing  weeks  will  vary  slightly  but 
in  general  will  follow  the  same  order 
of  placement  Advertisements  for  the 
tabloids  will  be  800  to  300  lines  on 
the  same  alternating  basis  for  the  12 
weeks.  ’Ihe  entire  campaign,  placed 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.,  rep¬ 
resents  a  total  of  78,225  lines.  Follow¬ 
ing  out  the  phrase-theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — No.  660  On  Your  Dial:  the 
Showcase  of  NBC” — each  piece  of  copy 
will  draw  a  parallel  between  the  re¬ 
turns  from  an  expenditure  of  $6.60 
in  New  York  and  the  extent  of  free 
entertainment  available  to  WEAF  list¬ 
eners  by  tuning  radio  sets  to  660  kilo¬ 
cycles.  ’The  National  Broadcasting 
Company  recently  completed  a  net¬ 
work  newspaper  campaign  which  ran 
for  two  weeks  in  all  cities  where 
NBC’s  owned  and  operated  stations 
are  located  and  also  in  Hollywood. 

’This  week,  Macpadden  Publications 
launched  a  series  of  newspaper  and 
trade  paper  advertisements  designed 
to  dramatize  the  importance  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  post-war  planning  weapon. 
Copy  points  out  that  the  successful 
post-war  re-employment  of  service 
personnel  and  war  workers  depends 
upon  the  generation  of  buying  power 
on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  former  president 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  is  quoted 
in  the  first  advertisement,  and  quota- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Pacific  Agency 
Has  Special  Post 
War  Department 

Official  Describes  Set-Up  of 
Service,  Tells  How  Problems 
Of  Industry  Are  Solved 

Another  advertising  agency  to  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  post-war  or 
“forward”  planning  for  itself  and  its 
clients  is  the  Pacific  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  which, 
after  considering  the  problem  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  recently  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  Post-War  Planning  De¬ 
partment,  headed  by  H.  O,  Stone,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Stone  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  the  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
area,  one  of  which  has  had  tre¬ 
mendous  industrial  development  in 
the  war  years,  found  themselves  faced 
with  a  three-horned  dilemma  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  problem  of  how  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  maintained  for  plant 
facilities  and  personnel  after  the 
United  States  “has  ceased  to  be  their 
best  if  not  their  only  customer.” 

They  were  worried  by  the  ques¬ 
tions:  (1)  Shall  we  go  back  to  our 
pre-war  kind  of  production — and  if 
so,  what  has  happened  to  our  market? 
(2)  Shall  we  continue  along  the  lines 
of  production  into  which  we  have 
been  forced  by  the  necessities  of  war — 
and  if  so,  where  will  we  find  markets 
when  Uncle  Sam  is  no  longer  our  cus¬ 
tomer?  and  (3)  Are  there  new 
products  to  the  manufacture  of  which 
we  can  adapt  our  enlarged  plant  fa¬ 
cilities  and  personnel — and  if  so,  what 
are  they?  ’Thus  many  of  the  far¬ 
sighted  concerns  looked  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  to  help  them  find 
the  answers. 

Aqancy  iipacially  Fitted 

“There  were  fundamental  reasons,” 
explained  Mr.  Stone,  “why  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  fitted  by  experience, 
training  and  available  contacts  and 
sources  of  information  to  assist  busi¬ 
ness  executives  in  their  post-war 
planning.  ’The  modem  advertising 
agency,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
profession  serving  business  today,  is 
called  upon  to  pioneer — to  lead  out 
into  new  fields  and  to  chart  the  courses 
of  production  and  marketing.  Avail¬ 
able  to  it  are  many  of  the  sources  of 
the  newest  knowledge  obtained  by 
the  technical,  industrial,  professionid 
and  educational  fields.” 

However,  though  fitted  to  do  the 
work,  an  agency  must  needs  devote 
its  regular  facilities  to  preparation  of 
current  advertising,  and  consequently 
Pacific  answered  the  problem  of  how 
to  make  its  experience  and  informa¬ 
tion  available  in  post-war  planning 
without  interfering  with  daily  work 
by  establishing  its  own  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  department. 

Give  Iread  Aid 

Separation  of  this  activity  from  the 
agency’s  regular  work  now  makes  it 
possible  for  the  department  to  utilize 
Pacific’s  knowledge,  connections  and 
facilities  and  also  make  the  service 
available  to  industries  which  are  not 
clients  but  are  not  in  competition  with 
clients,  thus  providing  many  with  the 
needed  aid  that,  according  to  Stone, 
few  agencies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  in  the  position  to  render. 

Pacific  found  that  numerous  kinds  of 
business  and  industry  need  to  be 
making  product  and  market  studies, 
so  that  informed  as  to  trends,  they 
will  be  ready  to  move  smoothly  from 
war  to  peacetime  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  that  few  have  sufficient  re¬ 
search  staffs  in  their  own  organiza¬ 


tions  and  that  those  that  do  benefit  by 
an  outside  viewpoint  brought  to  bear 
on  marketing  problems. 

Since  the  service  has  begun  opera¬ 
tion,  the  agency  has  made  intensive 
studies  of  pop^ation  shifts,  market 
trends,  industrial  and  commercial 
changes  that  will  affect  product  sales 
and  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
purchasing  power  and  buying  habits 
as  well  as  certain  special  investiga¬ 
tions.  Each  organization  with  which 
the  agency  works  shares  the  results 
of  the  general  research  and  receives 
specifically  concentrated  attention  to 
its  individual  problems,  Mr.  Stone 
explained. 

Advartisa  Work 

“A  nation-wide  survey  as  to  wbt 
women  are  wanting  in  their  homes 
after  the  war  has  revesded  some  in¬ 
teresting  data  for  manufacturers  seek¬ 
ing  new  products,”  Mr.  Stone  added, 
“and  advertising  for  patents  or 
patentable  ideas  for  products  which 
can  be  manufactured  and  marketed 
after  the  war  has  yielded  some  ex¬ 
cellent  and  practical  ideas.” 

The  agency  has  used  newspapers  to 
advertise  its  Post-War  Planning  De¬ 
partment,  pointing  out  the  questions 
which  must  be  answered  fully  and 
accurately  in  order  for  industry  ”10 
make  ready  for  peacetime  profits  that 
will  offset  wartime  taxes,”  and  to  in¬ 
form  inventors  that  the  department 
can  put  them  in  touch  with  manufM- 
turers  who  are  looking  for  marketable 
items. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JULES  CLYDE  GERDING  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice-president 
of  Jones  &  Brakeley,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  was  recently  with  the  Institute  of 
Public  Relations,  and  in  his  new  posi¬ 
tion,  succeeds  James  D.  Webb,  former¬ 
ly  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 

John  Malone,  Jr.  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  account  executive  of  the  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  agency.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  J.  Walter 
’Thompson  Co.  for  14  years,  where 
he  was  head  of  the  international  de¬ 
partment  and  later  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 


Herbert  Peck,  with  the  agency  for 
eight  years  and  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Hazard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.  Joseph  L.  Boland,  Ji.. 
account  executive,  has  been  chosen 
vice-president. 

Stuart  Campbell,  formerly  art  di-  ; 
rector  of  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  art  director  of 
Wesley  Associates. 

Ray  Schoonover,  previously  with 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  joined  Wild- 
rick  &  Miller,  Inc.,  as  production 
manager. 

Bruce  Barton,  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Neurological  Institute  and 
the  Babies  Hospital  in  New  York. 


W.  R.  Kortkamp,  of  Dill  &  Collins, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  Eastern  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  replacing  R.  E.  Lovekin,  of 
R.  E.  Lovekin  Corp.,  who  resigned. 

William  J.  Batterberry,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  department 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  since  1939. 
has  been  named  a  vice-president  of 
the  firm.  Before  joining  the  agency, 
he  was  with  Procter  &  Gamble  for 
15  years. 

Henry  Stevens,  vice-president  of  J 
Walter  ’Thompson  Co.,  has  been  made 
general  chairman  of  the  advertising 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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CLEVELAND 


MARKET 


When  you  think  of  Greater  Cleveland  as  one  of  your  ace  markets 
in  sales-volume  you  must  at  the  same  time  think  of  its  next  door 
neighbor,  the  26  adjacent-county  area.*  For  here  are  Ohio’s 
largest  and  second  largest  retail  markets,  all  bound  together  in  one 
easy-to-reach,  easy-to-sell  package.  And  when  you  use  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  you  cannot  impress  one  without  impressing  the 
other  because  this  newspaper  is  an  integral  part  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  BOTH  parts  of  this  vitally  important  Cleveland  2-in-l 
market.  Definitely  here  is  one  of  your  best  advertising  buys. 

*  Not  including  Akroyi.  Canton  and  Yoiingstou'n. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

National  Representatives,  John  R.  W oodward,  Inc. 
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Biographies  of  Heroes 

SOME  of  the  most  famous  writers  in 

America  are  providing  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  with  what  may  prove  to  be 
America’s  most  unique  war  memorial 
— and,  incidentally,  are  helping  this 
village  of  16,000  raise  $60,000  for  the 
National  War  Fund  and  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest. 

The  writers,  several  of  them  par¬ 
ticipating  at  great  sacrifice  of  time 
and  convenience,  are  doing  biograph¬ 
ical  articles  of  the  14  Tarrytown  men 
who  thus  far  have  lost  their  lives  in 
World  War  II.  These  articles  will  be 
published  in  series  in  the  Tarrytown 
Daily  News  during  the  War  Fund 
campaign.  Later  they — presumably 
with  similar  articles  about  other  Tar¬ 
rytown  men  who  may  make  the  su¬ 
preme  sacrifice — will  be  collected  into 
a  book.  And  that  book  will  be  Tar- 
rytown’s  “war  memorial” — an  endur- 
ingly  vivid  record  of  her  sons  who 
died  on  battlefields  all  around  the 
world. 

The  families  of  the  14  known  dead 
have  been  visited  by  the  authors — 
one  made  a  special  trip  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  do  her  story;  one  came 
wearing  mourning  for  her  own  son, 
killed  in  action  only  a  few  weeks  ago; 
one  of  the  most  famous.  Faith  Bald¬ 
win,  trudged  through  the  heaviest  rain 
in  months  to  keep  her  appointment. 
They  read  letters  from  the  men,  in¬ 
terviewed  boyhood  friends  of  the  lads, 
and  toured  the  village  in  an  attempt 
to  imderstand  and  interpret  the 
“spirit  of  Tarrytown.”  And  then  they 
wrote  articles  which,  were  they  not 
doing  all  this  as  a  patriotic  service, 
would  bring  them  large  sums  of 
money. 

The  by-lines  on  the  biographies 
will  be  those  of  John  Hersey,  Helen  j 
Macinnes.  John  Cecil  Holm,  Adela  ' 
Rogers  St.  John,  Elizabeth  Hollister 
Frost,  Clyde  Brion  Davis.  Sarah  Lor- 
imer.  Kurt  Steel,  Faith  Baldwin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rose  Benet.  Margaret  Widdemer, 
Helen  Worden.  Kay  Bele  and  Fannie 
Hurst. 

The  idea  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
country’s  best  writers  to  honor  Tar- 
rytown’s  dead  heroes  was  conceived  i 
by  the  publicity  committee  of  the  * 
War  Fund  drive.  The  committee  is  | 
headed  by  Jack  Hornady,  an  execu-  j 
tive  of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  |l 
and  Aileen  Tighe  and  Adelaide  L. 
Sherer,  local  writers. 

Prepare  Victory  Edition 

WHEN  will  Germany  fall?  No  one  j 
knows  the  day.  i 

But  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News  and  six  other  daily  newspapers 
of  the  Texas  Quality  group  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  hail  the  world-shaking  event 
in  a  European)  Victory  Edition  which 
will  go  on  the  .streets  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  first  flash — carrying 
hundreds  of  inches  of  Triumph-Ovcr- 
Germany  and  On-To-Tokyo  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  advertising  copy  was  prepared 
in  advance  with  original  art  work 
and  special  typography.  It  has  been 
sold  and  now  lies  on  the  shelf  in 
mat  form — awaiting  the  flash. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  prepared¬ 
ness  for  Nazi  capitulation  go  back¬ 
ground  and  feature  stories  from  the 
editorial  departments.  Likewise  in 
type,  these  are  r*ady  to  run,  in  addi-  ' 
tion  to  spot  wire  coverages. 

The  local  advertising  department  of 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News  fathered 
the  European  Victory  Edition  idea 
and  nurtured  it  to  fruition  in  5,00!)  j 
inches  of  special  advertising  copy.  It  | 
was  suggested  by  the  total  lack  of  I  { 
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material  available  for  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mussolini’s  downfall  on 
July  25. 

Alton  Dorsett,  local  advertising 
manager,  tells  the  story; 

“The  idea  looked  good.  Members 
of  the  staff  called  empty-handed  on 
a  dozen  or  more  regular  advertisers, 
explaining  the  European  Victory  idea, 
and,  without  exception,  every  account 
wanted  space. 

“Reporter-News  staff  members  sup¬ 
plied  the  ideas  and  wrote  the  copy, 
editing  and  rewriting  for  the  needed 
polish  and  smoothness. 

“Our  main  thought  was  to  be  able 
to  put  out  an  edition  at  the  moment 
of  victory  over  Germany  in  keeping 
with  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
the  day  and  expressing  the  feelings 
and  reactions  of  the  people  at  that 
time.” 

Pheasant  for  Veterans 
ON  OCTOBER  28  nearly  1,100  dis¬ 
abled  soldiers  ate  tangy  Minnesota 
pheasant — 1,225  birds  provided  by  65 
Minnesota  towns,  hundreds  of  vol¬ 
unteer  shell-donators,  hunters  and 
pheasant-cleaners. 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  Ed 
Shave,  many-friended  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  asked  sportsmen  to  help 
with  his  pheasant  dinner  for  disabled 
soldiers  at  the  Veteran’s  Hospital  and 
Minnesota  Soldiers’  Home.  This  year 
men  from  the  base  hospitals  at  Fort 
Snelling  and  Wold  Chamberlain  Naval 
Air  Base  were  invited  as  well. 

Always  a  giant  undertaking,  this 
year’s  problems  were  tougher  than 
ever.  Big  bugaboo  was  shell  short¬ 
age,  but  generous  Minnesotans  parted 
with  2,600  shells  .  .  .  some  dropped 
into  wooden  shell  cases  placed  in 
Minneapolis  sporting  goods  stores,  800 


contributed  by  Legionnaires  and  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  “shell  col¬ 
lecting  nights”  at  posts  throughout 
the  State. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  and  Legion  posts 
in  the  pheasant  region  were  con¬ 
tacted  before  the  season  opened.  Ed 
hoped  for  a  conservative  800  birds, 
got  1,225. 

Collection  problem  was  solved  by 
returning  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
trucks  which  picked  up  birds  at 
scheduled  points,  usually  creameries 
which  had  volunteered  storage  space. 


WE’RE  going  to  have  to  fire  our 
proofreader — he’s  costing  this  col¬ 
umn  too  much  money.  In  the  “With 
the  Colors”  column  Nov.  6,  p.  34,  this 
appeared: 

“Colonel  Henson,  former  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  bureau  of  the  Untied 
Press,”  etc. 

Can  you  tie  that? 

MISS  FLORENCE. 

PETTY  OFFICER 

WET  AT  CHURCH 

Must  have  been  a  pretty  sad  occa¬ 
sion,  according  to  this  headline  in 
the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor. 

■ 

FROM  the  Fort  Custer  (Mich.)  News: 

“All  drivers  will  discontinue  at 
once  the  practice  of  sounding  their 
horns  while  passing  a  WAC  driver. 
Members  of  the  WAC  will  be  treated 
with  all  courtesy  possible  and  violat¬ 
ions  will  be  severely  dealt  with.  Or¬ 
ganization  commanders  will  inform 
all  men  accordingly.” 

■ 

DRAMATIS  personae;  Mozelle  Elliott, 


the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  switch 
board  operator:  Long  Distance  Oper 
ator.  Savannah,  Ga.;  Sergeant  Mario 
“See  Here”  Hargrove,  late  (alwav 
says  Managing  Eklitor  Brodie  GrifiBft 
News  feature  editor,  now  in  the  Arm’ 

Savannah  Operator  —  "Charlori 
News?” 

Mozelle — “Charlotte  News?” 

S.  L. — Sgt.  Marion  Hargrove,  plea;. 
Savannah  calling.” 

Mozelle — “Sorry,  operator.  He’s  • 
India.” 

S.  O. — “Can  he  be  reached  ov^ 
another  telephone?” 

Mozell — “What  do  you  think?” 

S.  O. — “When  do  you  expect  hir 
back?” 

Mozelle — “I  do  not  know.” 

S.  O. — “Well,  when  he  comes  ; 
will  you  have  Sgt.  Marion  Hargrov- 
call — etc.” 

■ 

A  WOMAN  called  the  classified  ac 

vertising  department  of  the  Por, 
land  Oregon  Journal  and  said  st 
wished  to  advertise  a  box  of  shotg;: 
shells  for  sale  for  $7.50.  The  ad 
taker  informed  her  that  the  OPA  ha 
put  a  ceiling  on  firearms  and  ammur.;. 
tion  and  for  that  guage  shells  sh 
could  ask  7  cents  apiece,  which  woui: 
be  $1.75  for  the  box  of  twenty-fiv- 
shells.  The  would-be  advertiser  wa 
highly  indignant  and  exclaimed 
“Only  seven  cents  apiece  for  NEV 
ones?” 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  error  in  the  L 

Angeles  Examiner,  Nov.  5,  woui; 
make  it  appear  that  hanging  is  n: 
necessarily  fatal.  Reporting  the  tri; 
of  Count  Alfred  de  Marigny,  t; 
story  declares: 

‘"nie  handsome  French  noblems: 
faced  with  death  or  the  gallows 
convicted,  further  strongly  denied 
etc. 
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A  smash-hit  series  on  the 
I  Gridiron  Greats  of  yesteryear 
.  .  packed  with  incident  and  anec¬ 
dote  . .  memorable  plays  and  passes  . . 
glowing  with  all  the  punch  and  pride 
that  makes  American  Football  historic! 


Service,  Inc. 


A  “natural”  for  war-lorn  sports  paj»es. 
Runnin)r  daily  till  the  season’s  close. 
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No,  it  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


r  COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


17  EW  persons  are  better  qualified  to 
evaluate  newspapers  than  the  men  and 
women  who  edit  and  manage  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  magazines.  Because  their 
appraisal  is  based  on  close  daily  contact 
with  similar  publishing  problems,  the 
marked  preference  of  so  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  magazine  fraternity  for  The 
Sun  has  special  significance.  It  is  at 
once  a  notable  tribute  to  The  Sun’s 
readability  and  a  striking  confirmation 
of  the  findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  or¬ 
ganization,  whose  impartial  surveys  rate 
The  Sun  "one  of  America’s  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies.’’ 


“I  am  closely  concerned  with  the  home  and 
The  Sun  is  an  excellent  home  paper.  It  pre¬ 
sents  the  news  in  an  accurate,  concise  form 
and  is  always  in  good  taste.  Edith  M.  Bar¬ 
ber  is  a  remarkable  person.  Her  articles  make 
your  household  section  outstanding.  I  also 
enjoy  John  Kieran  and  ‘Hi’  Phillips  and  read 
their  columns  regularly.” 

MARION  M.  MAYER,  Managing  Editor,  American  Home 


‘‘The  school  page  in  The  Sun’s  early  edition 
renders  a  very  helpful  service  to  parents, 
educators  and  students.  I  also  find  your  col¬ 
umnists  consistently  thought-provoking  and 
entertaining.  In  my  opinion.  The  Sun’s  news 
coverage  is  the  most  complete  and  best  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  New  York  evening  field.” 

HECHT,  Pres.  &  Pub.,  Parents’  Magaaine 


NEW  YORK 


Reprasantad  in  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Lot  Angalas  by  Williams,  Lawranca  t 
Crasmar  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball. 


“The  fine  balance  which  The  Sun  maintains 
between  local,  national  and  foreign  news  has 
toade  it  my  regular  evening  paper  choice. 
Your  school  page  is  excellent  and  I  get  a 
treat  kick  out  of  ‘Hi’  Phillips’  column.  My 
wife  is  a  Sun  enthusiast,  too,  and  insists  that 
I  bring  my  paper  home  every  night  for  the 
woman’s  page.” 


‘‘The  Sun  is  my  commuting  paper  and  a  daily 
fixture  in  our  home.  I  consider  it  the  leader 
in  the  evening  field  from  the  point  of  view  of 
news  coverage  and  editorial  balance.  My  per¬ 
sonal  reading  preferences  include  George  E. 
Sokolsky’s  column,  the  editorials,  the  com¬ 
ics  and  your  Friday  astronomy  article.” 


“I  find  The  Sun  a  very  stimulating  paper. 
Your  news  presentation  is  excellent  and  I  en¬ 
joy  the  editorials,  even  though  I  don’t  always 
agree  with  them.  The  fashion  pages  and 
Eileen  Creelman’s  movie  reviews  rate  as  pre¬ 
ferred  reading,  while  John  Kieran’s  column 
is  an  ever-inviting  literary  excursion.” 


t  D.  MATHEWSON,  Cir.  Mgr.,  Scholastic  Publications 


W.  FOSTER  WILLETT,  Cir.  Director.  Field  &  Stream 


JEAN  ACKERMANN,  Editorial  Assk.,  Popular  Science 
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Curtis  Estate  at 
28  MiUion  in 
Final  Accounting 

14  Million  Paid  in  Federal 
And  State  Taxes  by 
Publisher's  Trustees 

Norristown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10 — Shades  of 
the  great  Philadelphia  newspapers 
that  “used  to  be”  flitted  through  the 
staid  corridors  of  the  Montgomery 
County  courthouse  here  a  few  days 
ago  when  a  final  accounting  was  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Wills 
regarding  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis,  multi-millionaire  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  publisher,  who 
died  in  June,  1933. 

At  the  time  of  his  demise,  Mr.  Curtis 
was  head  of  the  old  Public  Ledger,  a 
newspaper  founded  in  1836,  and  of  its 
satellite,  the  Evening  Ledger,  estab- 
li^ed  in  1914  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  World  War.  During  the  cour^ 
of  his  journalistic  career  Mr.  Curtis 
bought  and  put  out  of  commission- 
merging  them  into  his  Ledgers — such 
famous  old  sheets  as  the  Press,  the 
North  American  and  the  Evening 
Telegraph.  He  also  took  a  fling  at  the 
New  York  newspaper  field  with  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Gevamment  Tax  Fon9ht 

More  than  ten  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Curtis  died.  The  long  delay 
in  settling  up  his  estate  is  reportedly 
the  litigation  instituted  by  his  heirs, 
who  fought  successfully  a  $2,040,411 
government  income  tax  deficiency 
claim,  but  paid  a  total  of  $14,482,142 
in  taxes  on  the  publisher’s  estate. 

The  accounting  filed  by  the  execu¬ 
tors,  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Louise 
Bok  Zimbalist,  who  last  summer  wed 
the  famous  musician  at  her  summer 
home  in  Maine,  and  John  C.  Martin, 
husband  of  one  of  Mr.  Curtis’  step¬ 
daughters,  who  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Curtis  under  the  title  of  Curtis- 


Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  listed  the 
gross  value  of  the  estate  at  $28,933,045 
after  payment  of  taxes,  both  state  and 
fcder^,  distribution  of  legacies,  and 
payment  of  administration  expenses. 

Mrs.  Zimbalist  is  chief  beneficiary 
and  will  receive  the  full  income  for 
life  from  Curtis’  stock  in  his  publish¬ 
ing  firm.  She  also  received  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  home  in  Wyncote,  properties 
in  Camden,  Me.,  and  his  yacht  Lyn- 
donia.  She  and  Martin  are  among  the 
seven  trustees  controlling  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm.  Judge  Curtis  Bok  and  Cary 
W.  Bok,  her  sons,  also  are  trustees. 

After  a  decade  of  legal  processing, 
there  remains  a  balance  of  $14,234,- 
298.51  for  distribution  to  the  heirs. 
Listed  in  the  accounting  were  $4,262,- 
373  administrative  expenses,  $165,391 
legal  fees  and  $400,000  executors’  fees. 
Also  repaid  were  loans  amounting  to 
$3,006,000  to  the  Machigonne  Com¬ 
pany,  holding  company  that  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Curtis’  death  represented 
the  publisher’s  interest  in  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  later  sold  to  the  late  M.  L. 
Annenberg.  Other  payments  included 
$80,000  to  the  Tradesmen’s  National 
Bank  and  $785,676  to  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Fund. 

Pennsylvania  collected  $8,513,729  in 
estate  taxes,  federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  $5,519,736  in  other  taxes,  and 
$458,676  was  paid  on  1932  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

Newspapers  Suspended 

Morning  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
old  Public  Ledger  ceased  publication 
April  15,  1934,  just  two  years  before 
the  newspaper  would  have  celebrated 
the  centennial  of  its  existence.  The 
Evening  Ledger  continued  on  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942,  when  it  passed  out,  being 
adjudged  a  bankrupt  concern. 

There  still  remains  a  financial  item 
to  be  disposed  of  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  Evening  Ledger.  This  is  a  pay 
severance  suit  instituted  by  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden  affiliate  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  in  behalf  of 
workers  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  closing  of  the  evening  edition. 


DAYTON 

EMPLOYMENT 

42%  in  3  years 

124%  in  10  years 


Susy  Dayton  ...  with  tho  highest  percentage  of  popuiation  in- 
••■•••e  fa  Ohio  ...  it  destined  to  be  BUSY  after  the  war.  This  sensa¬ 
tional  growth  is  net  accldentoi.  Dayton  Is  a  vital  three-way 
'**<'rket  ...  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Military.  Dayton  employs 
more  people,  at  higher  wages,  than  ever  before.  This  condition 
will  remain  after  conversion  to  consumer  needs. 


A  n  c 

CITY  ZONE 

1943  (EST.) 

LAST  3 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

LAST  10 
YEARS 
GROWTH 

POPULATION 

t288,119 

19% 

28% 

FAMILIES 

t90,059 

19% 

28% 

EMPLOYMENT 

69.000 

42% 

124% 

PAYROUS* 

$216,000,000 

114% 

244% 

RETAIL  SAUS 

$234,000,000 

99% 

200% 

*/nJLitriaI  on!y  ftola!  rcvnty  p^yr^Hj  S400,000,00f) 
f  H  af  Afjfion  fiock  A*o,  2 

THE  DAYTON  (OHIO) 

JOURNAL-HERALD 

Morning  •  Evening  e  Sunday  —  Dayton’s  Largest  Dally  Circulation 
Nationally  Aepresentecf  by  The  Geo.  A.  MtDevllt  Co. 


Also  individual  suits  instituted  before 
Federal  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  David 
N.  Bachman  on  behalf  of  some  200 
individual  ex-employes.  These  claims 
aggregate  more  than  $125,000. 

When  Mr.  Curtis  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  Philadelphia  back  in 
1913,  there  were  four  flourishing  eve¬ 
ning  editions  and  five  morning  papers. 
Today  there  are  but  four  Philadelphia 
newspapers  serving  the  populous 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area — the 
quirer  and  Record,  morning  papers, 
and  the  Bulletin  and  Daily  News, 
evening  papers. 

RYAN  LEAVK  AAF 

Ex-Flight  Sergt.  Jack  Ryan,  former 
Associated  Press  correspondent  in  the 
Far  East  and  more  recently  in  the 
public  relations  department  of  the 
Bombardier  School  at  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  has  received  a  disability  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
following  hospitalization  due  to  a  line 
accident.  Mr.  Ryan  was  at  one  time 
city  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser; 
copyreader  for  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer;  managing  editor  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Morning  Ledger  and  has 
been  associated  with  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  He  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago,  where  he  is  re¬ 
siding  at  11  East  Delaware  Place  with 
his  wife,  former  Newark.  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  Chicago  newspaper  woman, 
now  employed  by  Russel  M.  Seeds 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 

TRIE.  EVENTS  A  MAGNET 

The  “Back  the  Attack”  Navy  show, 
which  closed  last  week  after  attracting 
371,185  persons  during  its  five-week 
run,  raised  the  total  1943  attendance 
for  Chicago  Tribune  sponsored  events 
to  1,704,056.  The  three  war  shows — 
ordnance,  air  power  and  Navy — at¬ 
tracted  a  total  of  1,301,756  persons  to 
Tribune  Square  from  June  21  to  Oct. 


27.  Other  Tribune  events  included 
Golden  Gloves,  Musical  Festival  and 
the  All  Star  football  game  whidi 
swelled  the  total  to  more  than  one 
million  in  excess  of  the  1942  total. 

SURPRISES  AD  MANAGER 

Philip  J.  Kelly,  Carstairs  vice- 
president,  and  Ray  Vir  Den,  vice- 
president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
lieve  they  have  made  advertising 
history  by  running  an  advertisement 
that  G.  Allen  Reeder,  Carstairs  adver. 
tising  manager,  did  not  see  until  it 
appeared  in  the  newspaper.  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  the  300- line  cartoon 
strip  in  which  Carstairs  currently  k 
plugging  the  government’s  V-Msil 
campaign  under  the  caption,  “No  News 
Is  Bod  News.”  It  shows  Whitey,  the 
“Wonderful  Seal,”  in  four  panels  ex¬ 
plaining  what  to  write  and  what  not 
to  write  to  men  in  the  service,  nie 
angle  that  had  to  be  kept  a  secret  from 
Mr.  Reeder  is  that  the  first  pand 
shows  Whitey  holding  a  copy  of  one 
of  this  fall’s  popular  books,  “Letter 
Writing  in  Wartime,”  written  by  Mr. 
Reeder. 

POOR  RICHARD  AWARD 

Major  General  Harry  C.  Ingles, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  was 
presented  with  the  Poor  Richard  Qub 
Citation  of  Merit  at  a  special  dinner 
of  the  Philadelphia  advertising  cli^ 
Nov.  4.  The  award  was  made  “in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  admin¬ 
istrative  ability;  of  his  contributions 
to  the  science  of  warfare  during  a 
notable  army  career;  and  of  his  reso¬ 
lution  and  achievement  in  solving  the 
grave  problems  of  communications 
inherent  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
world-wide  war.”  It  was  presented 
by  Peter  L.  Schauble,  president  of 
the  Poor  Richard  Club,  and  publk 
relations  vice  president  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Pennsylvania. 


WANT  TO  KNOW  THE  AGE,  SEX, 
READING  AND  BUYING  HABITS 
OF  FIFTH  AVENUE  SHOPPERS? 


Send  for  this  Impartial  Survey! 


sltons 


P«cf  Finders  Aisoei- 
afos  interviewed  3544 
shoppers  es  they  cetne 
out  of  five  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  department  stores. 
This  book  is  a  straight, 
factual  tabulation  of 
the  answers.  It  should 
prove  informative  and 
helpful  to  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency 
executive. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  A  COFY  OF  THIS  BOOK... Writ*  «« 
ED.  KENNELLY,  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  employ  no  national  representatives 
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FACTS 


•  Indionopolis,  on*  of  Amtrico't  finott 
tronsportoHon  contort  ...  16  roilrood 
linos,  5  oirports,  120  truck  linos  onoblot 
on*  to  roock  ovornight  75,000,000  poopi*. 

•  Rotoil  solos  (Indianapolis)  up  $30,731,* 
000. 

•  indionopolis  population  406,515  in  Moy, 
1942  (Chombor  of  Commorco). 

•  Indionopolis  industrial  payrolls  up 
50.6%,  August,  1943,  ovor  August,  1942, 
and  fivo  timos  groator  than  in  1939. 

•  Employmont  up  31.2%,  August,  1943, 
ovor  August,  1942,  and  two  and  ono-holf 
timos  th*  numbor  of  workort  omployod 
in  1939. 

•  Effoctiv*  buying  incomo,  $822,741,000. 

•  Indionopolis  por  fomily  incomo,  $4,156. 

•  Form  incomot,  in  th*  Indionopolis  Rodiut, 
up  51%. 

•  Industriol  payrolls,  in  th*  Indionopolis 
Radius,  up  39%. 

•  Th*  Nows  olon*  will  do  th*  job. 


Retail  Sales 

$590,454,000.00 

IN  33  COUNTIES  COVERED  BY  THE  NEWS 

Payrolls  5  times  those  of  1939 
Bank  Deposits  in  Indiana  up  39% 

•  It’s  one  of  the  Nation’s 
Richest  Buying  Markets 

bf 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

1ST  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

1ST  IN  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 

1ST  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  HOOSIERDOM 

a  rir.l'KES  FROM  .VCH’  RVPFLEMFST  OF  SALES  MA\AOBMESrS  St'RyEV  OF  BVYISC  FOnER 


New  York  17,  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  110  E.  42nd  St 
Chicogo  II,  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower 

Indionopolis  6,  J.  F.  BREEZE,  Adv  Dir. 
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Willkie,  Dewey  to  Speak 
At  Herald  Tribune  Forum 

Annual  Event  Will  Be  Held  Nov.  16-17 
In  New  York  . .  .  President  Roosevelt 
Again  to  Make  Closing  Address 


GOVERNOR  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and 
Wendell  L.  Willkie  are  among 
leaders  of  American  statesmanship 
who  will  address  the  12th  Forum  on 
Current  Problems  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  16-17. 

President  Roosevelt  will  deliver  the 
closing  address  of  the  forum  at  the 
evening  session  on  Nov.  17,  when  the 
theme  will  be:  “The  World  We  Want.” 

Mr.  Willkie  will  present  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  share  America  should  play 
in  creating  “The  World  We  Want,” 
and  representatives  of  other  Allied 
nations  also  will  contribute  to  this 
portion  of  the  program. 

Pioneering  Stressed 

Governor  Dewey  will  be  heard  at 
the  evening  session  of  the  first  day, 
when  his  topic  will  be  “Young  Men 
As  World  Pioneers.” 

The  over-all  theme  of  the  forum  will 
be  “Pioneering  For  A  Civilized  World.” 
There  will  be  four  sessions,  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  each  day. 
The  first  afternoon  program  will  center 
around  the  theme  “America’s  Basic 
Responsibilities”  and  the  first  evening 
program  on  “Economic  Pioneering.” 
The  third  program  will  stress  “Pio¬ 
neering  With  Science,”  and  the  final 
one  “The  World  We  Want,”  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  parts  to  be  played  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  China. 

Many  of  the  addresses  will  be  heard 
over  a  national  hookup  through 
Station  WJZ  and  the  Blue  network, 
and  some  through  Station  WOR  and 
the  Mutual  network. 

Delegates  will  be  present  from  many 
national,  state  and  local  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  civic  bodies,  business  and 
professional  groups,  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  faculty  and  student 
bodies  of  schools  and  colleges.  Owing 
to  wartime  regulations  the  total  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  hotel  has  been 
somewhat  restricted  this  year.  Per¬ 
sons  must  have  admission  cards. 

Sherwood  to  Spook 

Robert  E.  Sherwood,  author  and 
director  of  the  Overseas  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  will  deliver 
the  keynote  address  of.  the  forum  at 
the  opening  session,  beginning  at  2 
pjn.,  Nov.  16.  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice- 
president  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  will 
preside. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  one 
of  the  first  extended  accounts  of  her 
recent  trip  to  the  South  Pacific,  will 
bring  this  session  to  a  close,  speaking 
on  “Our  Responsibility  to  the  Boys 
at  the  Front.” 

Sumner  Welles,  former  Under-Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  will  be  heard  on  this 
program,  as  will  also  John  J.  McCloy, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allan  Neilson,  president  emeritus 
of  Smith  College;  Greer  Garson,  Paul 
Robeson,  Captain  Arthur  Bridwell, 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Walter  H.  Judd  of  Minnesota. 

A  group  of  American  industrialists 
noted  for  liberal  thought  will  head  the 
second  session  devoted  to  economic 
pioneering.  The  four  will  be  Lewis 
H.  Brown,  president  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Corporation;  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development,  a 


post-war  planning  agency  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business;  Arthur  R.  Upgreti,  vice- 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Minneapolis,  who  will  describe  the 
Albert  Lea  plan  for  post-war  le- 
e?nployment;  and  Hugh  Potter,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  president  of  the  Ur¬ 
ban  Land  Institute. 

A  glimpse  into  aviation  and  post¬ 
war  economy  of  lands  beyond  the 
border  of  the  U.S.,  will  be  had  through 
the  addresses  of  Dr.  Ruth  Gruber, 
field  representative  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  speaking  on  Alaska; 
Lloyd  Welch  Pogue,  president  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Miss  Jac¬ 
queline  Cochran,  director  of  the 
WASPS  (Women’s  Airforce  Service 
Pilots) ;  Professor  Ivor  Armstrong 
Richards  of  Harvard  University, 
speaking  on  Basic  English,  and  Leon 
Fraser,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  speaking  on  the 
I  econstruction  of  world  money. 

The  session  devoted  to  “Pioneering 
With  Science”  will  hear  first  from 
Griffith  Taylor,  head  of  the  Geog¬ 
raphy  Department  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  whose  topic  “Opening  Up 
New  Lands,”  will  cover  Australia, 
Canada,  South  America  and  Africa. 

Next  will  come  Robert  Moses,  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Parks, 
speaking  on  “Community  Planning.” 
Other  speakers  in  special  fields  of 
science  will  be  Roy  F.  Hendrickson. 


director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Dr.  Irving  Langmuir, 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  General  Electric  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  Lyle  D. 
Goodhue,  one  of  the  chief  chemists  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Special  aspects  of  medical  science 
will  be  presented  by  Colonel  Walter  S. 
Jensen,  deputy  air  surgeon  of  the 
Medical  Corps,  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces;  Lieutenant  Hen¬ 
rietta  Richardson  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  who  returned  recently  from 
service  in  North  Africa,  and  Dr.  O.  H. 
Perry  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  medicine  of  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Walter  Lippmann,  special  writer  for 
the  Herald  Tribune,  will  deliver  the 
opening  address  of  the  final  forum 
session.  In  addition  to  plans  for  the 
post-war  world  as  advanced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  spokesmen  for 
other  allied  nations,  this  session  will 
have  a  section  devoted  to  treatment 
of  reconstruction  problems  in  enemy 
countries. 

Dr.  Christian  Gauss,  dean  of  the 
college  at  Princeton  University,  will 
speak  on  reconstruction  in  Germany 
and  an  American  of  Japanese  origin 
will  cover  post-war  Japan. 

Also  on  the  final  program  will  be 
colonel  Fred  M.  Dean  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces,  and  Wing  Com¬ 
mander  Guy  P.  Gibson  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

W.  R.  HEARST.  JR..  HOME 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  returned  to  his  office  Nov. 
6  after  spending  more  than  three 
months  in  England.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Bob  Considine,  INS  war 
correspondent. 
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RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  think  about 
Post-War  markets.  The  Nazi  knees  are 
huekling  and  the  ten  eount  will  begin — one 
of  these  days  soon.  That's  when  you'll 
appreciate  Rock  Island-Moline.  There  will 
be  103,526  busy,  prosperous  people  CAPA¬ 
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1940  figure  of  103,526 — but — despite  prob¬ 
able  losses,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  we 
know  this  market  will  continue  to  rightly 
claim  a  spot  on  any  schedule  aimed  at 
100,000  population  markets.  Bear  in  mind 
this  FACT:  More  than  90%  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  existed  BEFC^RE  the  war  and 
will  he  aggressively  active  when  the  lights 
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Ripley,  W.  Va.  Publisher 
Wins  $1,000  With  Idea 

Newspaper  Pulpwood  Committee  Awards 
Contest  Prize  for  "Cut-a-Cord  for 
Service  Men"  Drive 


SATTIS  SIMMONS,  publisher  of  the 

Jackson  Herald,  Ripley,  W.  Va., 
who  proposed  and  carried  through  a 
successful 
county  -  wide 
plan  to  cut  a 
cord  of  pulpwood 
for  every  local 
ooy  in  the  armed 
‘.ervice,  has  been 
awarded  first 
prize  of  $1,000  in 
War  Bonds, 
Walter  M.  Dear, 
chairman  of  the 
Newspaper 
Pulpwood  Com- 
SsHis  Simmont  mittee,  was  ad- 
vised  today  by 
the  War  Activities  Committee  of  the 
Pulpwood  Consuming  Industries. 

The  $3,500  Victory  Pulpwood  Cam¬ 
paign  contest  was  opened  three 
months  ago  to  over  1,600  weekly  and 
small  daily  newspapers  in  27  pulp¬ 
wood  producing  states  in  the  North¬ 
east,  South,  Appalachian  and  Lake 
States.  More  than  1,200  local  pulp¬ 
wood  committees  have  been  formed 
and  are  conducting  community  and 
county  drives  to  avert  a  threatened 
2,500,000-cord  pulpwood  shortage  this 
year. 

6  Cords  for  Each  Sorvico  Mon 

The  response  that  Jackson  County 
gave  to  ^e  Herald’s  proposal  even 
amazed  its  publisher.  Practically 
everybody  turned  out  to  cut  pulpwood 
so  that  every  one  of  the  1,700  boys  in 
the  armed  service  might  have  a  cord 
of  pulpwood  to  his  credit.  Soon  the 
quota  was  passed;  more  than  2,200 
cords  of  pulpwood  had  been  cut  and 
additional  thousands  of  cords  had 
been  sold  and  pledged.  A  quota  of 
six  cords  for  each  local  service  man 
now  seems  assured. 

As  a  result  of  the  local  pulpwood 
campaign,  a  new  industry  was  started 
in  Ripley,  according  to  Mr.  Simmons. 
The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  consider  future  production  possi¬ 
bilities  so  promising  that  it  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  car  sidings  and  a  yard 
where  pulpwood  is  paid  for  in  cash  on 
receipt. 

Families  of  servicemen,  friends, 
relatives,  church  and  club  members 
enlisted  in  the  Ripley  campaign.  Many 
groups  turned  over  their  earnings  to 
the  USO  or  the  Red  Cross.  One  group 
took  its  profits  and  sent  100,000  cig¬ 
arettes  to  America’s  Fifth  Army  in 
Italy. 

“It  was  one  of  the  greatest  demon¬ 
strations  of  volimteer  patriotic  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  community  appeal  I  have 
ever  seen,”  said  Mr,  Dear.  “The  boys 
from  Jackson  County  should  be  proud 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  home 
county  backed  them  up.” 

“Conclusion  of  the  contest  does  not 
in  any  way  terminate  the  Pulpwood 
Campaign,”  Mr.  Dear  said.  “On  the 
contrary  the  campaign  will  be  given 
greater  emphasis  between  Nov.  11  and 
Dec.  11  with  the  slogan  created  by 
Mr.  Simmons 

“Cut-A-Cord  of  Pulpwood  for  Every 
Local  Boy  in  the  Armed  Service.” 

Secretary  of  Navy  Frank  Knox 
Nov.  7  indorsed  the  newspaper  drive 
to  Cut-a-Cord  of  Pulpwood  for  Every 
Local  Boy  in  Service  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 


Dear.  “The  pulpwood  cutter  and  the 
U.  S.  Navy  have  the  same  aim,”  Mr. 
Knox  said. 

“It  is  to  win  this  war  as  quickly  as 
possible.  One  way  to  help  reach  this 
objective  is  to  cut  a  cord  of  pulpwood 
for  every  local  boy  in  service.” 

2nd  to  Wit.  Daily 

Walter  B.  Chilsen,  publisher  of  the 
Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald,  awarded 
second  prize  of  $500  in  War  Bonds 
tor  an  outstanding  job  of  arousing 
county-wide  interest  in  pulpwood  cut¬ 
ting.  The  Daily  Herald  developed  a 
complete  promotion  program  which 
included  essay  contests  in  schools, 
field  meetings  of  farmers  and  woods¬ 
men,  a  Victory  Pulpwood  Parade,  and 
enlistment  of  the  churches. 

Third  prize  of  $300  in  War  Bonds 
in  the  contest  was  awarded  to  Paul  A. 
Anderson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
International  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily 
Journal.  The  Daily  Journal  revived 
the  mythical  giant  of  the  forests,  Paul 
Bunyan,  in  person  and  promoted  the 
pulpwood  campaign  consistently  both 
in  special  pages,  at  county  fairs,  and 
by  other  means.  One  of  many  ideas 
the  newspaper  developed  was  to  re¬ 
quest  farmers  to  bring  two  sticks  of 
pulpwood  on  every  trip  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Falls  and  donate  them  to  a 
stockpile  for  the  USO. 

William  P.  McGuire,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Southside  Virginia  News, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  won  fourth  prize  of 
$200  in  War  Bonds  through  his  tire¬ 
less  campaign  to  gain  government 
recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
rural  manpower  situation. 

The  judges  were  posed  with  an 
especially  difficult  problem  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  fifth  place  winners  since  so 
many  newspapers  had  submitted  fruit¬ 
ful  campaign  programs.  Eventually 
five  contestants  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  chosen  for  a  fifth 
place  tie  and  each  awarded  $100 
in  War  Bonds.  They  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Piftk  Place  Ti* 

Mrs.  Chai-les  W.  Hiney,  editor  of 
the  Cove  News,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.; 
Cary  P.  Flythe,  editor  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Messenger,  Emporia,  Va.;  Press- 
ley  R.  Watts,  effitor  and  publisher  of 
the  Kelliher  Independent,  Kelliher, 
Mirm.;  Dick  Reed,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen-Standard,  Houtz- 
dale.  Pa.,  and  Richard  F.  Beirne,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Virginian,  Covington, 
Va. 

Twenty-eight  prizes  of  $50  in  bonds 
were  awarded  to  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  ideas  suggested  and  developed 
to  promote  the  Victory  Pulpwood 
Campaign: 

.4mhcrst  New  Era  Progretj,  Amherit,  Va., 
Mrs.  Best  Willis  Shrader,  editor;  the  Baxley 
News  BaHner,  Baxter,  Ga.,  Albert  S.  Jenkins, 
publisher;  the  Bemidji  Sentinel.  Bemidji, 
Minn.,  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  editor;  the  Blackduck 
.American,  Blackduck,  Minn.,  W.  L.  OberB.  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher;  the  Buckfort  Free  Press, 
Bucksijort,  Me.,  Bernard  Pooler,  editor  and 
publisher:  the  Chester  Netes,  Chester,  S.  C., 

W.  W.  Pegram,  owner;  Chillicothe  Gaxetter, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  N.  L.  Kellengerger,  business 
man.'iger;  Dolgeville  Republican,  DolRcville, 

X.  Y.,  C,  F.  Coalfield,  publisher;  East  Tateas 
News.  East  Tawas,  Mich.,  B.  Smith,  publisher; 
the  Forest  City  Courier,  Forest  City,  N'.  ('., 
Ed.  M.  Anderson,  publisher;  the  Garrison 
News,  Garrison,  Tex.,  N.  C.  Garrison,  pub¬ 
lisher;  the  Greenup  Netvs,  Greenup,  Ky.,  \V. 
H.  Ward,  publisher;  the  Ironuvod  Times, 


Ironwood,  Mich.,  Victor  F.  Lammcr,  pub¬ 
lisher;  the  Itasca  Iron  News,  Coleraine,  Minn., 

L.  r>.  r.ammon,  editor  and  publisher;  the 
Lake  Region,  Eustis,  Fla.,  George  W.  Hop¬ 
kins,  manager-editor;  Madisonville  Democrat, 
Madisonvilte,  Tenn.,  Dan  Hicks,  editor  and 
manager;  the  News  and  Sentinel,  Colebrook, 
X.  H.,  11.  C.  Hikel,  proprietor;  Oconto  County 
Reporter,  Oconto,  Wis.,  W.  M.  Comstock,  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager;  the  I’alatka  1  imes-Herald, 
Palatka,  Fla.,  A.  B.  Codrington,  co-publisher; 
the  Piedmont  Herald,  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  John 
F.  Rose,  owner-editor;  the  Pine  Knot,  Clo¬ 
quet,  Minn.,  Norman  E.  Nelson,  publisher; 
the  Post,  Big  Stone  Gap,  \'a.,  Carl  B.  Knight, 
editor;  the  Soperton  News,  Soperton,  Ga.,  J. 

M.  Lawton,  editor;  Southwest  Virginia  Enter¬ 
prise,  Wytheville,  Va.,  J.  .-X.  Whitman,  editor 
and  owner;  the  .Staunton  News-Leader,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.,  C.  K.  Brown;  Ticonderoga  Sentinel, 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  John  B.  TefTt,  editor  and 
publisher;  the  Union,  Augusta,  Wis.,  E.  M. 
Herrell,  editor;  Polttsia  Mirror,  DeLand, 
Fla.,  Mildred  White  Wells,  editor. 

■ 

This  Shouldn't 
Happen  to  a  Dog 

Some  32  members  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  staff  knew  the  answer  to 
the  oft-quoted  question,  “Is  My  Face 
Red?”  when  the  following  notice, 
written  by  Josh  Skinner,  managing 
editor,  appeared  on  the  city  room  bul¬ 
letin  board: 

“In  Memoriam,  To  the  Fine  Art  o^ 
Good  Reporting,  Died  a  Lonely  Death 
Sunday  afternoon,  Nov.  7,  at  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Auditorium,  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
Jeanette  McDonald,  movie,  opera  and 
concert  star,  presented  a  program  of 
songs  to  which  more  than  5,000 
persons  flocked  through  a  drizzling 
rain. 

“In  the  audience  was  Norma 
Shearer,  one  of  Hollywood’s  highest- 
ranking  star.s,  who  is  temporarily 
making  her  home  in  Atlanta.  Since 
Miss  Shearer  has  been  making  her 
home  in  Atlanta,  the  Constitution  has 
made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  gain  an 


interview  with  her  and  take  a  picture 
of  her. 

“In  the  audience  at  the  concert, 
there  were  holders  of  32  tickets  given 
originally  to  members  of  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Constitution,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editorial  department.  Miss 
Shearer  was  introduced  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  She  rose,  took  a  bow,  and 
flashed  her  personality  to  the  thrilled 
crowd. 

“Autograph  hunters  left  their  seats 
and  obtained  her  autograph.  Necks 
were  craned  from  the  entire  audience 
to  view  Miss  Shearer.  When  the  per. 
formance  was  over,  all  eyes  turned 
from  the  stage  to  the  box  occupied  by 
Miss  Shearer. 

“But,  with  32  Constitution  people 
in  the  audience,  no  one  thought 
enough  to  ask  her  a  few  simple  ques¬ 
tions.  Anything  she  might  have  said 
would  have  constituted  her  first  in¬ 
terview  in  Atlanta.  And  not  one  of 
the  32  Constitution  ticket  holders,  in 
spite  of  seeing  5,000  people  twisting 
and  craning  to  view  the  gracious  lady, 
thought  of  calling  for  a  photographer 
and  letting  some  of  our  500.000  read¬ 
ers  get  a  view  of  the  lady  in  her 
first  major  public  appearance  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

“The  Fine  Art  of  Reporting  died. 
We  miss  him  so. — J.  P.  S.” 

Tlie  notice  was  framed  with  a  black 
border. 

■ 

RCA  SEEKS  ITALY  RIGHTS 

Washington,  Nov.  11 — Moving  rap¬ 
idly  to  set  up  normal  functionings  in 
Italy,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
has  pending  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  establish  transmission  service 
into  this  country  from  that  nation.  No 
action  has  been  taken  as  yet  by  the 
Commission. 


AKRON 

Latest  Beacon  Journal  circulation  figures  prove  that  Akron 
workers  depend  on  their  only  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
to  form  their  buying  habits. 

AKRON  POPULATION  FIGURES  AS  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1943 

GREATER  AKRON 

Cuyahoga  Falls)  . . .  . 336,000 

AKRON  CITY  ZONE  . 372,000 

AKRON  tradIng^area .  . 525,000 


Akron  Beacon  Journal  Net  Paid  Cir.  6  Mos.  Ending  Sept.  30,  1943 

DAILY  125,851  SUNDAY  112,678 

Reach  and  Sell  this  Rich  Market  completely  and  economically 
by  using  the 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by;  Story,  Brooks  &  Fhdey 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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ANNUAL  PAYROLL 

Summit  County  Only 
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NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

Summit  County  Only 

158,487 
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With  spendable  income  of  more  than  $3,000,000  a  day,  Milwaukee 
is  doing  more  retail  buying  than  ever  before.  But  Milwaukee  is  not 
' ’shooting  the  works”  by  any  means.  In  fact,  the  margin  between 
income  and  outgo  will  be  about  a  half-billion  dollars  in  1943. 

Most  of  these  huge  savings  are  being  loaned  to  Uncle  Sam  for  ’’fight¬ 
ing  money.”  More  than  $135,000,000 — 45%  more  than  the  county 
quota — was  invested  in  war  bonds  during  the  second  war  loan.  Tlie 
third  war  loan  went  over  the  top  with  $180,980,000  in  bonds. 
Milwaukee  also  responded  to  the  Red  Cross  drive  with  $1,404,000, 
or  one-third  over  the  quota.  And  the  Community  War  Chest  collect¬ 
ed  $3,228,296— almost  double  the  usual  amount. 

Advertising,  whether  for  a  good  cause  or  a  good  product,  opens  a  big 
purse  in  Milwaukee  today — and  earmarks  a  part  of  the  huge  savings 
for  tomorrow.  In  The  Milwaukee  Journal  it  reaches  9  out  of  every  10 
families  in  the  community. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

XITfIRST  BY  MERlfir^ 


'iff. 


Daily  Nets  81 
Useable  War  Ideas 
In  SO-Doy  Drive 


Phila.  Record  Receives  1669 
Suggestions  in  Victory 
Center  Movement 

Pa.,  Nov.  3 — Success 


Philadelphia, 

attained  by  the  Philadelphia  Record 
in  accumulating  ideas  that  might  ^ 
utilized  in  the  war-winning  effort  will 
probably  result  in  other  American 
newspapers  being  requested  to  join  in 
the  movement  led  by  Victory  Center, 
a  non-governmental  agency  organ¬ 
ized  in  New  York  to  uncover  and  aid 
in  developing  plans  and  suggestions 
that  promote  victory  by  increasing 
public  safety,  building  morale  or  im¬ 
proving  the  efficiency  of  the  nation. 

A  small  group  of  patriotic  citizens 
formed  Victory  Center  with  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  people’s  war  and  that  our 
cause  would  be  enormously  strength¬ 
ened  if  it  encouraged  creative  thinking 
and  individual  initiative,  even  amidst 
conditions  of  totalitarian  warfare. 

Headquarters  of  the  movement  are  at 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

More  than  one  hundred  representative 
leaders  in  the  various  arts,  profes¬ 
sions,  trades,  crafts,  business  and 
scientific  organizations  of  America 
give  their  services  free  as  consultants 
and  endorsers. 

Clearing  House  for  Ideas 

Victory  Center  was  set  up  as 
clearing  house  to  which  any  person  This  results 
could  send  an  idea  for  intelligent  con^ 
sideration  by  a  trained  staff, 
inception  of  the  movement  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1942,  only  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  received  victory  suggestions. 

TheK  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  sec¬ 
tional  branch  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 


UNOTYPE  COMPANY  HONORS  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS 

Th«  group  of  distinguished  journalists  from  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  who  have  been  visit, 
ing  the  United  States  as  guests  of  the  National  Press  Club  and  the  Office  of  the  Co-ordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
who  ware  honored  by  the  Linotype  Company  at  a  recaption  and  luncheon  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York,  Nov.  I.  At  the 
luncheon  were,  left  to  right,  standing:  John  r.  Budd,  publisher  of  "American  Import-Export  Bulletin;"  Herman  Orens  Coiseou, 
journalist  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  Alfred  Loor,  Linotype  Company;  Dan  Ecker,  secretary  of  Aviation  Division  of  N.  Y.  Board 
of  Trade;  Jose  Ramon  Estella,  journalist  from  the  Dominican  Republic;  E.  B.  Mirovitch,  vice-president  for  Latin-America  from 
the  Linotype  Co.;  Miguel  Pinto,  journalist  from  El  Salvador;  Manual  Renasco,  reporter  from  Nicaragua;  W.  B.  Patterson,  director 
of  Agencies  for  the  Linotype  Co.;  Julio  Garzon,  editor  of  "La  Prensa,"  N.  Y.  City;  J.  Madison,  Linotype  Company;  Jose  Quat- 
glas,  journalist  from  El  Salvador;  Ruben  Hernandez  Poveda,  journalist  from  Costa  Rica;  Henry  J.  Lucero,  manager  of  the  Over, 
seas  Sales  Dept.,  Linotype  Co.;  Joaquin  Vargas  Coto,  journalist  from  Costa  Rica.  Sitting,  from  left  to  right:  Andres  Largaes- 
pada,  journalist  from  Nicaragua;  Miss  Carmen  Viejo,  Latin.Amsrican  student;  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of  the  Linotype 
Co.;  Miss  Bernice  Byres,  entertainer;  Abelardo  Bonilla,  journalist  from  Costa  Rica;  Arthur  J.  Mackay,  of  the  Linotype  Company. 


J.  Mackay,  of  the  Linotype  Company. 


adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  throughout  the  United  States  joining.  WALDROP  NAMED 
Education.  This  had  to  do  with  the  ■ 

outgrown  rubbers  worn  by  school  IJPROPC!'  PFiTTK^'M  Frank  Waldrop,  foreign 

children  that  still  had  plenty  of  ser-  L.Uli  lyiN  htical  editor  of  the  WashingU 

vice  in  them.  By  mutual  arrangement,  ^  heroes  edition  was  pub-  Herald  for  several  years,  has 

under  the  direction  of  teachers,  these  Nov.  7  by  the  Huntington  pointed  assistant  to  Eleano 

a  outgrown  rubbers  are  being  traded.  Advertiser,  in  which  son,  editor  and  publisher. 

"  in  the  saving  of  much  ™any  of  the  deeds  which  won  Hunt-  is  38,  a  native  of  Tennessee 

rubber  that  otherwise  would  be  rele-  ^ere  related  tended  West  Point  Academy 

At  the  gated  to  the  scrap  heap.  numerous  pictures  of  the  service-  lumbia  University.  He  wi 

Another  suggestion  successfully  car-  printed  Nashville  and  New  York  pai 

ried  out  here  was  the  collection  by  air 
raid  wardens,  as  part  of  the  general 
salvage  plan,  of  unused  or  outmoded 
radio  sets.  This  resulted  in  the  ac- 
phia  for  promotion  of  the  general  plan  mulation  of  valuable  supplies  of  cop- 
of  action  and  to  gauge  the  value  of  per  and  other  metal  parts.  Also,  the 
establishing  branch  offices  elsewhere,  same  wardens  are  collecting  unused 

The  Philadelphia  Record  was  asked  *‘“tion  coupons  that  otherwise  might 
to  conduct  the  campaign  in  the  Quaker  8®  the  “black  ^  market  and  de- 
City.  A  group  of  prominent  Philadel-  food  conservation, 

phians  consented  to  serve  as  local  con-  Out  of  the  30-day  campaign  in  Phil- 
sultants.  Among  those  donating  their  adelphia  alone,  a  total  of  81  feasible 
services  were  Dr.  Henry  Butler  Allen,  ideas  were  isolated  from  the  mass 
of  famous  Franklin  Institute;  Peter  of  suggestions.  More  than  four  score 
Abrams,  business  executive  and  Cham-  certificates  of  merit  consequently  were 
ber  of  Commerce  officer;  Charles  K.  issued  from  Victory  Center  headquar- 
Hallowell,  County  Agricultural  Ex-  fers  in  New  York  to  individual  Phil- 
tension  Agent;  Dr.  Alexander  Jerry  adelphians— each  of  whom  contributed 
Stoddard,  superintendent  of  public  ®  practical  idea  that  has  subsequent- 
schools;  James  C.  Wobensmith,  patent  Iv  b«en  adopted  for  universal  appli- 
attomey,  and  others.  cation  in  forwarding  the  war  effort. 

“Our  campaign  ran  for  a  period  of  been  this  "Phil- 

aoproximately  one  month,”  said  Alex  fdelphia  Story  as  carried  out  under 
Griffin,  assistant  managing  editor  of  Je  ai^ices  of  the  Record,  that  New 
the  Record.  “In  that  tiL  we  ran  **  now  will  be  of  real 

daily  news  feature  articles  explain-  "o^spapers 

ing  the  aims  and  intents  of  Victory 
Center  and  inviting  suggestions — prac¬ 
tical  things — that  might  be  applied  in 
every  phase  of  the  war  situation. 

“In  all  we  received  a  total  of  1,669 
replies.  Every  suggestion  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  local  board  of  consult¬ 
ants.  An  attractively  engraved  Vic¬ 
tory  Center  Citation,  individually  in¬ 
scribed,  was  awarded  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  submitted  a  war-winning 
idea  accepted  for  consideration.  A 
14K  gold  ‘V-C’  pin  was  presented  to 
those  in  this  group  whose  ideas  were 
later  accepted  in  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  for  development  under  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  civilian  agency. 

“Many  of  the  ideas  frankly  were  of 
little  value.  Others  had  suggested 
merit  that  only  experts,  such  as  tech¬ 
nical  and  scientific  advisers,  could  pass 
upon.  Some  of  the  suggestions  had 
real  merit  and  already  are  in  effect  to¬ 
day." 

Among  projects  accepted  was  one 


IN  PONTIAC  '^ 


The  Pontiac  Trading  Area  includes  most 
of  Ookland  County  where  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  1943  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
shows  effective  buying  income  of 
$21 9,772,000,  third  largest  in  Michigan! 


Get  concentrated  Daily  Press  coverage 
in  high  income  market  that  has  gained 
20%  in  population  since  the  last 
census!  Establish  your  product  now  for 
present  and  peacetime  sales. 


Ample  balance  in  Holjoke  ‘Citv 
Zone  for  War  Bond  buyinir.  Re<l 
CroRS  and  other  contributions,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  educational  needs  and 
to  purchase  items  for  which  a  desire 
has  Is-en  creali-d. 

•Incomplete  Holyoke  "City  Zone" 
fitrures. 

There  are  man;  ways  to  do  that  but 
none  so  successful  as  consistent  ad- 
vertisintr  in  The  TRANSCRIPT- 
TELEGUAM. 


Only  daily  nawspaptr 

over  38,000  nat  paid! 


r  PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 


ttO  LYOKE^ 
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On  November  8  the  foreign,  national  and  local  news 
gathered  by  The  Chicago  Sun  became  available  to 
The  London  Daily  Express. 


The  London  Daily  Express,  owned  by 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  has  the  largest  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  newspaper  in  the  world  .  .  . 
2,850,000. 

The  Express  also  has  an  outstanding  for¬ 
eign  service  of  its  own  . .  .  particularly  on 
the  war  fronts.  Nevertheless,  this  great 
paper  elects  to  buy  the  correspondence  of 
The  Sun’s  distinguished  foreign  staff  in¬ 
cluding: 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker — now  with  the  Allied  5th 
Army  in  Italy.  John  Graham  Dowling — now 
in  India.  Edward  Angly — enroute  to  Russia. 


Frederick  Kuh  and  William  Humphreys  of  The 
Sun’s  London  Bureau,  and  many  others. 

And  not  only  will  the  millions  of  readers  of 
The  London  Daily  Express  now  be  able  to 
read  the  excellent  dispatches  of  The  Sun’s 
foreign  staff,  but  they  will  also  receive  news 
gathered  and  written  by  The  Chicago  Sun’s 
famous  Washington  and  New  York  Bureaus 
— and  its  local  Chicago  staff  as  well. 

The  Sun  salutes  The  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  welcomes  it  to  the  growing  list 
of  famous  newspapers  now  using  The 
Chicago  Sun’s  News  Service. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Consistent  Promotion  of 
Newspapers  Is  Needed 


VICTOR  Y 


is  Our  Business 

FLINT. 


front  in  this  major  Michigan  mar- 
ket  will  find  a  ready  helper  in  the 
Flint  Journal. 


In  the  words  of  General  Motors’ 
wartime  slogan,  “Victory  is  Our 
Business.” 

The  clickety-clack  of  car  wheels 
in  Michigan’s  second  largest  indus¬ 
trial  center,  is  stirring  music  to 
America  at  war! 

Chamber  of  Commerce  figures 
show  outbound  carloadings  up  49% 
in  August,  compared  to  August  of 
last  year. 

Winning  the  war  is  “big  business” 
in  Flint.  Employment  and  earnings 
are  at  high  levels  and  retail  trade  is 
likewise  breaking  all  records. 

Advertisers  who  wish  to  keep 
their  names  and  products  out  in 


For  further  facts,  call  Dan  A 
Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  N.  Y.;  or  John  E.  Lub, 
435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
11,  Ill. 
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Russell  Brines 
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Firsthand  Reports 
from  Inside  Japan! 


Raymond^  P.  Cronin 


Homeward  bound  from  nearly  two  years  of  japanese 
infernment.  Raymond  P.  Crontn  AP  chief  in  Manila  and 
Russell  Brines,  also  in  the  Philippines  when  the  japanese  invaded 
are  providing  readers  of  Associated  Press  newspapers  with  the 
FIRST  detailed  stories  from  inside  japanese  East  Asia  since  the 
prisoner  exchange  of  july,  1942. 

Even  after  capture  they  kept  on  the  job  scribbling  their 
precious  notes  in  secret  against  the  day  of  repatriation 

/  heir  dispafehes  hair  fy/it  nea.'  ineani>ii;  info  the  letters 


AP  Tin: HYUNEOt-  neri.Mhxnii.iTY 


■N 


ago — on  October  1st,  1844apf 
an  unpretentious  buildinA  thi 
florid  phrases  of  those  tini,  th 
was  no  indication,  in  thosJ^rl 
one  hundred  years — an  eiitini 
during  which  time  there  has  been  no  more  dramtic  e 


From  a  few  thousand  sales  in  1843  to  the  world’i 
and  produced  by  the  world’s  largest  printing  pla 
of  an  enormous  public' that  has  been  built  upbi 
continuously  for  one  hundred  years. 


Offices  of  llipNewsoftlieWorl()-IB43 
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itlNDRED  YEARS 


I843|j-appeared  the  first  issue  of  the  “News  of  the  World,”  printed  at,  and  published  from, 
linA  the  Strand.  In  spite  of  its  founder’s  initial  announcement,  framed  in  the  customary 
I  tin*,  that  it  was  to  be  “the  Novelty  of  the  Nations  and  the  Wonder  of  the  World,”  there 
hoslearly  days,  of  the  gigantic  expansion  of  the  enterprise,  that  was  to  take  place  within 
neiiting  century  of  progress  in  journalism  and  the  science  of  newspaper  making:  and 
IraiMtic  evidence  of  that  progress  than  the  growth  of  the  “News  of  the  World.” 

>rld| greatest  circulation — largely  exceeding  4,000,000  copies  per  issue — in  1943;  printed 
[  plat  in  the  world’s  largest  newspaper  building — undeniable  testimony  of  the  good-will 
ip  bithe  interesting  and  truthful  service  given  to  its  readers  by  the  “News  of  the  World” 
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CENSOR  AT  WORK 

THE  BE^T  assurance  that  German  and  Japanese 
radio  lies  will  get  no  hearing  in  the  United 
States  is  the  certainty  of  our  people  that  they 
are  learning  the  truth  fully  and  promptly  from 
our  own  sources.  As  a  general  rule,  we  believe 
that  Army  and  Navy  authorities  have  told  us  the 
truth  about  our  successes  and  disasters,  but  the 
record  is  plain  that  promptitude  has  not  been 
seriously  regarded. 

An  amazing  instance  came  to  light  in  a  dispatch 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  7.  It 
was  dated  “At  Sea  off  the  Aleutians,  July  15," 
and  its  foreword  declared  that  it  had  just  been 
released  by  the  censor.  The  story  was  an  inter¬ 
view  by  Foster  Hailey  with  Captain  (now  Rear 
Admiral)  Charles  E.  Rosendahl,  famous  naval 
air  expert,  who  was  decorated  for  extraordinary 
heroism  as  commander  of  the  cruiser  Minneapolis 
during  an  engagement  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
Nov.  SO,  1942.  Mr.  Hailey's  story  did  not  identify 
the  cruiser.  It  was  written  months  after  the 
events  it  described,  and  one  6nds  difficulty  in 
Bering  what  military  information  jt  could  have 
given  to  the  enemy.  There  is  no  evident  reason 
for  the  delay  of  nearly  &ve  months  in  the  naval 
censor’s  office. 

Published  as  it  was  on  a  day  when  the  Japanese 
vrere  broadcasting  extravagant  claims  as  to  dam¬ 
age  to  our  forces  in  the  Solomons,  it  furnished  a 
more  effective  background  of  distrust  for  our  own 
news  than  any  our  foes  could  have  created.  The 
average  reader  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
he  is  being  told  all  the  news,  good  and  bad,  when 
he  sees  an  entirely  innocent  piece  of  news  with¬ 
held  for  nearly  half  a  year  and  published  almost 
12  months  after  the  described  engagement  oc¬ 
curred.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by  that  sort 
of  censorship,  if  indeed  it  was  censorship.  It  looks 
more  like  negligent  office  work  of  the  kind  which 
permits  a  piece  of  paper  to  get  buried  under 
10,000  other  pieces  of  paper,  to  be  uncovered  in 
a  semi-annual  house  cleaning. 

BONDS  FOR  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

A  PL.\N  recently  announced  by  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  for  the  financing  of  post-war  purchases 
•of  broadcasting  and  television  equipment  seems  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  have  broad  possibilities 
of  application  in  the  newspaper  machinery  field. 
That  there  will  be  a  tremendous  demand  for  new 
composing  machines,  presses,  stereotype  and  en¬ 
graving  equipment  is  indubitable.  None  has  been 
installed  since  the  manufacturers  went  on  war, 
production  and  replacements  were  far  below  nor¬ 
mal  in  the  depression  years  that  preceded  the  war. 
It  is  not  far-fetched  to  estimate  that  the  end  of 
the  war  will  find  50  per  cent  of  today’s  plants  out¬ 
worn  or  at  least  far  on  the  road  to  obsolescence. 

The  G.E.  plan  calls  for  the  purchase  by  pros¬ 
pective  customers  of  a  given  amount  of  War 
Bonds,  an  indication  of  the  type  of  equipment 
desired,  and  the  deposit  of  the  bonds  with  the 
G£.  Co.  Title  to  the  bonds  and  accrued  interest 
remains  with  the  customer.  The  transaction  does 
not  constitute  a  definite  order,  but  gives  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  priority  porition  on  the  manufacturer’s 
books  when  peace-time  production  is  resumed. 
If  a  definite  order  is  not  placed  within  90  days 
after  the  company  returns  to  commercial  manu¬ 
facture,  the  bonds  are  to  be  returned  and  the 
priority  cancelled. 

Every  important  manufacturer  of  newspaper 
equipment  is  now  devoting  almost  100  per  cent  of 
its  facilities  to  war  production,  the  only  reserva- 
Uon  being  provision  for  repair  and  replacement 
parts.  Re-conversion  to  normal  activity  may  take 


"The  Lord  is  nigh  onto  all  them  that  call  npon 
Him,  to  all  that  call  npon  Him  in  truth." 

—Psalms,  CXLIV,  18. 


several  months,  during  which  a  tremendous  flow 
of  orders  from  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  anticipated.  Late  comers  may  have  to 
wait  months,  and  possibly  years,  for  completion 
of  their  jobs. 

Investment  in  W'ar  Bonds  is  a  patriotic  duty, 
and  if  it  can  be  combined  with  sagacious  pro¬ 
vision  for  future  needs,  a  doubly  useful  purpo.se 
is  served.  We  commend  the  plan  to  the  machinery 
people  and  their  newspaper  customers. 

A  COMMON  SENSE  DECISION 

THE  Chicago  Regional  Labor  Board  late  last 
week  handed  down  a  decision  that  is  prece¬ 
dent-making  in  ruling  that  no  employe  or  group 
of  employes  is  automatically  entitled  to  the  full 
15%  wage  increase  under  the  “Little  Steel  For¬ 
mula."  The  board  likewise  ruled  that  employes 
receiving  relatively  high  pay  should  receive  a 
smaller  percentage  increase  than  those  receiving 
lower  pay. 

The  opinion,  written  by  Vice-Chairman  Dale 
Yoder,  was  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
board’s  ruling  that  the  full  15%  increase  to  print¬ 
ers  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  should  not  be 
granted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  board 
granted  more  than  15%  to  Repository  proof¬ 
readers.  The  board  adopted  what  is  termed  the 
“tapering  principle”  in  overruling  a  local  arbitra¬ 
tor  and  the  Daily  Newspaper  Panel  decision  and 
granted  journeymen  printers  an  increase  from 
$1.80  to  $1.85  cents  an  hour,  representing  a 
12V^%  increase  over  the  Jan.,  1941,  rate  of 
$1.20. 

The  Canton  case,  which  has  been  pending  for 
nearly  a  year,  is  regarded  as  a  test  as  to  whether 
a  publisher  must  grant  the  full  15%  wage  in¬ 
crease  to  those  crafts  already  well  paid  and  re¬ 
ceiving  proportionately  more  than  other  crafts 
within  the  same  plant.  The  application  of  the 
“tapering  principle”  to  the  “Little  Steel  Formula” 
establishes,  however,  a  principle  which  may  ex¬ 
tend  far  beyond  the  newspaper  industry.  It 
marks  a  common  sense  approach  to  the  entire 
problem  of  preventing  further  inflationary  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  American  wage  structure. 

The  Canton  Repository  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  tenacity  in  taking  its  ca.se  to  the  Regional 
Labor  Board  in  face  of  strong  union  opposition 
and  three  unfavorable  decisions,  including  the 
local  referee’s  recommendation  (following  a  four- 
day  strike)  which  was  approved  by  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Panel,  with  industry  members  dis¬ 
senting,  and  the  regional  labor  board’s  approval 
last  August  of  the  referee  and  panel  recommenda¬ 
tion,  granting  the  full  15%.  The  Repository 
asked  for  a  re-hearing  which  was  granted  and  the 
“tapering  principle”  decision  was  announced  last 
week  by  Chairman  Robert  K.  Bums. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  International  Typographical 
Union  will  accept  the  board’s  decision,  establish¬ 
ing  the  “tapering  principle,”  without  resort  to 
slowdown  or  other  drastic  methods  in  protest. 


NEW  TASK  FOR  THE  PRESS 

SHORTAGE  of  woodpulp,  due  both  to  a  decline 
in  Canadian  forest  operations  and  unprece¬ 
dented  demands  for  war  uses,  has  brought  again 
to  the  front  the  possibility  of  utilizing  old  news- 
fiapers  as  a  pulp  material.  Scores,  possibly  hun¬ 
dreds,  of  processes  have  been  devised  for  the 
recovery  of  waste  paper  during  the  past  two  cen¬ 
turies,  but  few  have  come  into  general  commer-  < 
cial  practice  because  never  before  has  there  been 
a  scarcity  of  basic  raw  material.  The  present  | 
emergency  has  moved  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
chairman,  to  call  upon  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  for  the  third  time  since  we  entered  the 
war  to  mobilize  the  national  resources  of  waste 
paper,  primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
board  and  containers,  and  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Nelson  that  the  press  will  be  equal  to  the  task. 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  old  newspapers  as 
pulp  for  fresh  paper,  both  de-inked  and  “un¬ 
laundered,"  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News  for  more  than  two  years, 
reached  a  dramatic  climax  this  week.  Newsprint 
manufactured  with  varying  proportions  of  old 
newspapers  was  run  on  the  presses  of  the  Daily 
News,  without  mechanical  difficulty,  and  with 
excellent  printing  results.  The  paper,  made  on  a 
laboratory  machine  at  the  Syracuse  University 
College  of  Forestry,  lacked  the  smooth  finish  of 
commercial  newsprint,  but  in  color  it  was  com¬ 
parable  to  that  used  by  metropolitan  dailies. 

The  cost  of  de-inking  by  several  of  the  processes 
tried  by  the  Daily  News  varies  from  $2.50  to  > 
$4.00  per  ton — a  factor  which  in  ordinary  times  I 
would  debar  the  plan  from  commercial  considers-  • 
tion.  That  is  not  a  prohibitive  factor  today  and 
continued  research  may  indeed  bring  de-inking  i 
into  a  permanent  place  in  newsprint  manufacture.  ^ 
Organization  of  channels  to  bring  waste  paper  to 
newsprint  mills  presents  no  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties.  We  are  informed  also  that  existing  raa-  \ 
chinery  in  most  newsprint  mills  can  handle  old  I 
newspapers  as  pulping  material,  either  uncleaned  | 
or  freed  from  ink,  thus  avoiding  the  wartime 
difficulty  of  acquiring  new  equipment. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  doubt  that  old 
papers  can  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  other 
fibre  products  and  that  the  necessity  for  building 
up  a  stockpile  of  them  for  the  paper  industry  is 
immediate  and  pressing. 

MR.  ICKES  THROWS  MUD 

A  SURE-FIRE  METHOD  of  getting  applause 

at  a  Communist  meeting  is  to  attack  the  j 
“capitalist”  pre.ss — especially  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  Secretary  Ickes  selected  that  tech¬ 
nique  the  other  night  in  his  New  York  address  | 
before  a  group  which  was  celebrating  the  10th  > 
anniversary  of  the  recognition  of  Soviet  Russit 
by  the  United  States.  He  surpassed  his  own 
polemic  record  when  he  declared  that  these  news¬ 
papers  would  prefer  a  Hitler  victory  to  one  led 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  President  Roosevelt. 

From  any  other  source,  such  a  statement  could 
be  regarded  as  an  accusation  of  treason  and,  is 
such,  highly  libelous.  These  newspapers  have 
been  strong  critics  of  the  Administration,  which 
is  their  right  in  this  country.  Until  the  Fesri  i 
Harbor  attack,  they  opposed  the  entry  of  the  I 
United  States  into  the  war — which  was  also  thoi  I 
right,  and  one  which  a  good  many  other  Amer-  I 
icans  exercised.  All  can  cite  chapter  and  verw  ! 
from  their  pages  since  Dec.  7,  1941  to  prove  the 
utter  falsity  of  Mr.  Ickes’  charge — but  we  doubt 
that  they  will  bother  to  do  so.  “Consider  the 
source”  is  the  mo.st  fitting  retort. 
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JOHN  BOETTIGER,  son-in-law  of 

President  Roosevelt  and  publisher 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  an 
AMG  official  in  Italy,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

j.  S.  Russell  has  been  named 
acting  managing  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  to  serve 
during  the  absence  of  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who  has  been  ordered  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty  in  the  Navy.  Frank  Eyerly, 
news  effitor  of  the  Register  for  six 
years,  was  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Russell  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Register  and  Tribune 
staff  for  18  years.  Throughout  most 
of  this  period  he  has  been  farm  editor. 
He  recently  returned  from  a  leave 
of  absence  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  was  assistant  to  the  War 
Food  Administrator.  Eyerly  went  to 
Des  Moines  as  a  reporter  in  1927.  He 
was  telegraph  editor  of  the  Register 
before  becoming  news  editor  in  1937. 
MacDonald,  who  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  newspapers  since  1938, 
was  recently  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.)  in  the  naval  reserve. 

Arthur  Stace,  editor  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  special  state  committee 
on  recreation  by  Gov.  Harry  F. 
Kelly. 

Edwin  B.  Brown,  who  for  the  past 
nine  years  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Pedro  (Cal)  News- 
Pilot,  is  now  associated  with  the  Tor¬ 
rence  (Cal.)  Herald  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  advertising. 
Prior  to  his  work  on  the  San  Pedro 
daily  he  was  associated  with  the 
Glendale  News-Press  and  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune. 

A.  J.  Rogers  is  now  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  World-Telephone. 
Rogers  also  is  president  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
vice-president  of  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  which  operates  the  paper, 
the  Bradfute  Publishing  Co. 

Francis  W.  Hilton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  fo  the  Coos 
Bay  Times,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  L.  Baker,  who  resigned 
to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle.  Hil¬ 
ton  came  to  Marshfield  from  the  San 
lose  (Cal.)  Mercury -Herald  and  the 
Curry  County  (Ore.)  Post,  and  is 
well  known  as  an  author.  Robert 
Campbell,  for  the  past  two  years  news 
editor  of  the  Petaluma  (Cal.)  News, 
and  a  former  merchant  marine  officer, 
also  joined  the  Times  staff. 


In  The  Business  Office 


G.  L.  (ROY)  BRADT  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  promotion  manager  of 
ANPA’s  Pacific  Coast  Division  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Bradt  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  as  promotion 
manager — a  post  he  held  for  15  years. 

Ray  E.  Collar,  who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  advertising  staff  for  about  17 
years,  has  joined  the  Bowman  & 
Block,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  in 
Buffalo  as  accoimt  executive. 

Ralph  B.  Lee,  with  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Ida.)  Post-Register  advertising  staff 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  joined  the 
Albony  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  as 
advertising  manager.  Glenn  Beau¬ 
mont,  with  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Trtb- 
•nve  and  Journal-Tribune  for  more 
than  21  years,  has  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald  as  circulation  manager, 
following  the  resignation  of  D.  M. 


Rohrbough,  appointed  county  treas¬ 
urer  of  Linn  county.  Ore. 

Edward  Burpee,  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Conunittee,  and  Mrs.  Burpee  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  Lynn,  their 
second,  born  Nov.  1  at  Lying-in- 
Hospit^,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hermine  Lear  Jackie,  former 
member  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  promotion  department,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  adver¬ 
tising  department 

Grover  Owen,  of  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner  advertising  de¬ 
partment  is  chairman  of  the  Victory 
committee  which  is  cooperating  in  all 
of  the  current  war  drives  in  ^e  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Ray  Cox,  member  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion  staff  since  Nov.  1,  1942,  has  be¬ 
come  newspaper  promotion  manager, 
succeeding  Ray  Kruskoff,  who  was 
inducted.  Cox  was  with  Ambro  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
before  going  to  Minneapolis.  Jim 
Hayes  was  prmnoted  from  the  Star 
Joimial  and  Tribune  mimeographing 
department  to  the  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  department 

Charles  F.  Revelle,  formerly  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer-Press, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  succeeds  Miles  Johns, 
who  has  joined  Allis-Chalmers  Co., 
Milwaukee,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

William  J.  Greene,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
associated  with  various  Philadelphia 
advertising  agencies,  and  recently 
identified  with  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  as  director  of  publicity  and 
promotion  under  the  direction  of  pub¬ 
lisher  J.  David  Stern. 

ElUis  Loveless,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
has  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  a 
committee  to  plan  for  an  elaborate 
Christmas  party  for  the  service  men 
in  Norfolk  during  the  Yuletide.  He 
is  serving  with  a  city-wide  commit¬ 
tee  created  by  Tom  Hanes,  managing 
editor  of  the  same  paper,  in  answer 
to  complaints  that  not  enough  was 
being  done  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  service  men  in  Norfolk. 

Clyde  Shuppert  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  World-Telephone,  Blaine 
W.  Bradfute,  publisher,  has  annoimced. 
Mr.  Shuppert  formerly  was  circula¬ 
tion  representative  of  the  Indianapolis 
News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JOHN  STEVEN  McGROARTY,  vet¬ 
eran  Los  Angeles  Times  columnist 
and  official  poet  laureate  of  California, 
was  honored  by  more  than  300  South¬ 
ern  California  poets  who  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  his  home  in  Tujunga.  After 
limching  in  nearby  McGroarty  Park, 
the  poets  read  several  prize-wituiing 
poems,  paid  tribute  to  the  81-year-old 
newspaperman  for  his  contribution 
to  California  literature. 

Frank  J.  Mooney,  reporter  for  the 
Patchogue  (L.  I.)  Advance,  has  ini¬ 
tiated  a  unique  service  to  men  in 
uniform,  and  in  so  doing  has  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  is  the 
instigator  and  author  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  “Letter  From  Home”  which 
goes  every  other  week  from  Patchoque 
to  service  men  in  this  country  and 
overseas  who  formerly  lived  in  19 
towns  in  Suffolk  County.  In  addition 
some  of  the  replies  provide  grist  for 
his  column  in  the  newspaper,  “On 
Main  Street  with  FJM.”  In  Ae  15 
months  since  July,  1942,  when  the 
letter  project  began,  Mr.  Mooney  has 
built  up  the  “circulation”  of  the  letter 
to  1,150  and  has  received  2,300  replies, 
all  of  them  acknowledged  in  the  mim¬ 
eographed  sheet.  The  Patchogue  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  pays  for  the  stationery, 
stencils  and  postage,  students  in  the 
commercial  class  at  Patchogue  High 
School  nm  the  stencils  on  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  USO  Victory 
Belles  complete  the  job  by  sorting, 
addressing,  stamping,  mailing  letters. 

Aubrey  Ballard,  state  house  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clar¬ 
ion-Ledger,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
post  with  the  National  Cotton  Council 
at  Memphis.  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  state  house  run  by  Bill  Peart, 
formerly  with  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Town-Talk. 

Pfc.  Laffitte  Howard,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Nashville  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  at  Tennessee  State  Selective 
Service  Headquarters,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Army  to  return  to  his 
work.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Bureau  of  the  AP. 

Dan  F.  Wickenden,  theater  and 
music  critic  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  has  resigned  to  do  cre¬ 
ative  writing.  Mrs.  Grace  R.  Smith, 
of  the  Herald  staff,  has  been  engaged 
to  succeed  Mr.  Wickenden. 

Clarence  Walton,  police  reporter  for 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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and  Mrs.  Walton,  are  being  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  tha  birth  of  a  son,  Allan 
Wayne  Walton. 

Mrs.  Kirsten  Norland,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Chicago  Times,  has 
joined  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  staff. 

Mrs.  Kate  Steffan  is  the  new  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Berkley  Bureau  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch.  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Knight  is  an  addition  to 
the  Portsmouth  staff  of  the  same 
paper. 

Bob  Conroy,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  and 
Mrs.  Conroy  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter.  Claudia  Jeanne,  born  re¬ 
cently  in  Plainfield.  They  have  an¬ 
other  child,  Robert  Jr.,  5. 

Evelyn  Fullmer,  formerly  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  been  made  feature 
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Clarence  Ackley,  formerly  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  San  Diego  AP  bureau  as  traffic 
chief. 

Elinor  Savage  has  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  as  society  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun,  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Edith  Cushing, 
Tribune-Sun  society  reporter  for  the 
last  four  years. 

Mary  Rose  Johnson,  after  serving 
an  apprenticeship  as  copygirl,  has 
been  moved  up  to  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Robert  Burns,  former  reporter  on 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union.  He  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Son  Diego  Sun  when  it  suspended 
publication  in  November,  1939. 

William  Adair,  editorial  writer  of 
the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Tribune-Sun, 
and  Mrs.  Adair  announce  the  birth 
on  Nov.  2  of  a  son,  Donald  Ethan, 
their  second  child. 

Heaton  Shoemaker,  who  was  in  the 
library  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  Evening  Ledger  for  24 
years,  and  who  was  head  librarian  for 
9  years  following  the  death  in  1933 
of  Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  being  there 
when  the  Evening  Ledger  closed  in 
1942,  is  about  to  become  head  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record's  library.  He  will 
assume  charge  Nov.  19  when  Leonard 
Baldwin,  the  Record’s  faithful  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  “morgue,”  goes  into  the 
Army.  Shoemaker  has  been  with 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at 
Eddystone,  where  he  was  an  execu¬ 
tive  accountant. 

Keith  King  of  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Associated  Press  bureau,  has  been 
transferred  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as 
day  editor  for  Press  Association,  Inc. 

B.  Z.  Angle,  for  the  last  18  months 
with  the  Washington  Star,  recently 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News.  Prior  to  working 
in  Washington,  Angle  was  with  the 
Tampa  Times  for  15  years  and  at  the 
time  of  leaving  was  news  editor, 

Richard  Brite,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Radio  Station  WIOD,  in 
Miami,  to  organize  a  radio  news  room. 
Brite  was  assistant  city  editor  on  the 
Dayton  Journal  for  three  years  before 
transferring  to  Station  WLW  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

(jrerald  W.  Johnson,  writer  of  criti¬ 
cal  works  on  political  and  historical 
themes,  has  resigned  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers. 
Johnson  said  he  resigned  because  of 
numerous  commitments  for  books  and 
magazine  articles  and  would  devote 
full  time  to  this  writing. 

J.  C.  Butts,  editor  of  the  Hillsboro 
(Tex.)  Evening  Mirror  for  27  years, 
has  resigned  from  that  publication. 

Raymond  R.  Horton,  formerly  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  has 
joined  the  Albany  bureau  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press. 

Paul  Mendi,  who  formerly  worked 
on  newspapers  in  Vermont,  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mt.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  Monitor-Leader. 

Miss  Dorothy  Porter,  formerly  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner 
editorial  staff,  and  more  recently  of 
the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Record,  has 
joined  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
United  Press  bureau  staff. 

Charles  D.  Wood,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 
Post-Register,  and  recently  of  the 
night  staff  of  ffie  San  Francisco  bureau 
of  Press  Association,  Inc.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Boise,  Ida.,  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  attache  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  PA. 


Walter  Blodgett,  curator  of  musical 
arts  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 
has  just  been  named  music  critic  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  succeeding 
Arthur  Loesser,  who  has  accepted  a 
captain’s  conunission  in  the  Army. 

Miss  Cathy  Stearns,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Morning  Free  Press,  which 
ceased  publication  recently,  has  been 
named  acting  editor  of  the  Hammer- 
mill  Bond,  monthly  house  organ  of 
the  Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  EJrie,  Pa. 

Robert  Arthur,  court  reporter  and 
nolitical  writer  for  the  Scranton  (Pa. I 
Tribune -Scrantonian,  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  two 
publications. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Casety,  for  15  years 
women’s  editor  and  head  of  th''  wom¬ 
en’s  department  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  at  Syracuse  University. 

Jack  R.  Wilhelm,  recently  in  the 
army,  has  joined  the  art  department 
of  the  San  Antonio  Express-Evening 
Neics.  Wilhelm  formerly  was  with 
King  Features  and  the  McClure  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Forshagen.  formerly 
society  editor  of  the  Gonzales  (Tex.) 
Inquirer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Curtis  W.  Demmy,  former  an¬ 
nouncer  for  Radio  Station  WSBA. 
York,  Pa.,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

Henry  Moore  is  the  new  South 
Texas  editor  of  the  Corpus-Christi 
Caller-Times. 

Louis  Milliner,  former  member  of 
the  United  Press  staff  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  joined  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
staff  as  a  reporter. 

Grace  L.  John,  formerly  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News-Tribune  staff  and  pre¬ 
viously  managing  editor  of  the  Texas 
City  Sun,  has  joined  the  Son  Antonio 
Express  reportorial  staff.  Mary  Mar¬ 
garet  Mullins  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  San  Antonio  Evenmg  News  staff. 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  JOHN  C.  A.  WATKINS,  for¬ 
mer  aviation  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  been  awarded  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross  for  “extraordi¬ 
nary  achievement”  in  attacking  a 
flight  of  Nazi  fighter  planes  over  Sar¬ 
dinia,  the  Army  has  announced.  Wat¬ 
kins,  flying  a  P-40  Warhawk  fighter, 
was  credited  with  shooting  down  two, 
and  damaging  three  other  ME-109’s. 

Capt.  Jane  A.  Stretch,  formerly 
an  employe  in  the  advertising  depart- 
men  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
leader  of  an  entire  company  of  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps,  which  has  just 
been  flown  to  Algiers  in  transport 
planes  and  assigned  to  the  12th  Air 
Force  Service  Command.  Captain 
Stretch  has  been  overseas  since  last 
January. 

Hilton  Butler,  former  reporter  on 
both  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  and  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  he  is  with  state  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  headquarters. 

S/Sgt.  Raymond  Curtis,  former  com¬ 
posing  room  operator  for  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  is  reported 
missing  in  action  since  Oct.  20. 

John  R.  Talmage,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  and  associated  with 
that  paper  since  1934,  has  begun  train¬ 
ing  as  a  Navy  supply  officer  (lieuten¬ 
ant,  j.g.)  at  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pat  Taggart,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 


and  Times-Herald,  was  inducted  into 
the  Army  as  a  private  at  Dallas  Oct 
29. 

Lt.  Cassius  M.  Killer,  U.S.N.R.,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  desk  of  the  Providence 
Bulletin,  has  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

Robert  L.  Moore,  who  has  been 
attached  to  the  Richmond,  Va.,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Army  and  reported 
for  duty  Nov.  4,  at  Fort  George  G. 
Meade,  in  Maryland. 

Ed  Johnson,  promotion  director  of 
the  Branham  Co.,  Chicago,  is  being 
inducted  into  the  U.  S.  Army,  Nov. 
13.  At  his  post  in  the  Branham  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  Mrs.  Johnson, 
handling  the  routine  of  promotion  and 
research. 

Technician  Donald  H.  Schwab,  son 
of  Samuel  S.  Schwab,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was 
among  Philadelphia  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  serving  with  an  Army 
infantry  unit  at  a  South  Pacific  bise 
who  have  been  awarded  Good  Con¬ 
duct  Medals. 

Len  Murphy,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  reportorial  staff,  has  joined 
the  U.  S.  Marines.  His  father,  Leo 
Murphy,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Bulletin,  is  now  one  of  its  editorial 
writers. 

Edward  Foley  and  Herbert  Good, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  staff,  have 
received  their  summons  for  military 
service. 

James  G.  Wharton,  former  feature 
editor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  has  completed  six  months 
work  in  the  Army  Specialized  Train¬ 
ing  Program  at  Stanford  University 
at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  is  now  study¬ 
ing  the  geography  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  German  as  well  as  the 
German  language.  The  course  lasts 
nine  months. 

Ray  Kruskopf,  former  newspaper 
promotion  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  left  Oct 
27  to  become  a  private  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  St.  Paul. 

John  W.  Berkebile,  sports  editor  of 
the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk  Eye- 
Gazette,  has  been  commissioned  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  Tuscon,  for  his  indoc¬ 
trination. 

Mermon  Potter,  formerly  with  the 
Associated  Press,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  and  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  is  chief  petty  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  Navy  stationed  at 
the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  recruiting 
station. 

Master  Sgt.  Carrol  D.  Ponder,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Army 
Air  Base,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
public  relations  office.  M/S  Ponder 
was  formerly  with  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark)  Gazette. 

Capt.  Walter  E.  Richardson,  former 
city  hall  reporter  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  to  Ft 
Custer,  Mich.,  where  he  is  attending 
a  military  police  school. 

Frank  Dosse,  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  rewrite  desk,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.),  in  the 
Navy,  and  will  report  Nov.  15  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  an  indoctrination 
course. 

Fletcher  Robertson,  city  hall  courts 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  volunteered  for  Army  service  and 
is  undergoing  basic  training  at  the 
Presidio,  San  Francisco. 

S/Sgt.  J.  W.  Forsythe,  formerly 
with  the  United  Press  at  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  is  recuperating  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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i  INVASION  FROM  MARS 

1  Fantastic?  Not  at  all!  Only  five  years  ago, 

I  thousands  of  people  believed  it,  as  they  fled  for  the 
mountains  with  wet  cloths  wrapped  over  their  faces! 

What  better  illustration  could  there  be  of 

I 

the  importance  of  an  accurate  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world?  In  the  light  of  today’s  turmoil 
the  need  is  perhaps  more  striking  now  than  ever  before. 

That  is  why  Newsweek  brings  its  readers:  Impartial, 
objective  news  facts,  including  news  direct  from  the 
fighting  fronts  by  Newsweek’s  own  correspondents . . . 
news  significance  paragraphs,  analyzing  the  meaning  of  the 

news... signed  opinions  by  recognized  authorities  like 
Moley,  Robey,  Masefield,  Malone,  Lindley,  Pratt . . . 
and  studied  predictions  of  the  future,  through  The 
Periscope  and  Postwar  Horizons. 


That  Newsweek  meets  today’s  news  needs  successfully  is 

I  demonstrated  by  these  figures:  In  five  short  years,  Newsweek 

I  .  . 

\  circulation  has  gone  up  74%.  And  its  advertising  revenue  has  increased, 

among  general  magazines,  from  twenty-second  to  fifth  place! 

A  WELL-INFORMED  PUBLIC  IS  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  SECURITY 
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London  Express  Signed 

THE  Chicago  Son  Syndicate  this  week 

completed  arrangements  with  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  LoTidon  Express  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  newspaper  with  exclusive 
English  rights  to  the  Chicopo  Sun’s 
domestic  and  foreign  news  services, 
including  the  Sun’s  Washington  cover¬ 
age,  it  was  announced  by  Harry  Baker, 
manager  of  the  Sun  syndicate. 

The  Sun  began  this  week  to  furnish 
the  Express  with  its  complete  wire 
services.  Stories  are  being  sent  by 
leased  wire  to  New  York  where  they 
are  cabled  to  London.  The  Express 
is  planning  to  transfer  a  member  of 
its  Washington  staff  to  Chicago  where 
he  will  edit  Sun  news  stories  for 
cabling  to  London. 

Arrangements  between  the  Sun  and 
F.vprpss  were  handled  in  London  by 
F'rederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the  Sun  s 
London  bureau,  and  Arthur  Chris¬ 
tiansen,  executive  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press.  Mr.  Baker  and  C.  V.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York  representative  of  the 
Express,  completed  details  in  this 
country. 

NEA  Has  War  Supplement 

MARKING  the  second  anniversary  of 

America’s  entry  into  the  war  on 
Dec.  7,  1941,  NEA  Service  is  offering 
newspapers  a  12-page,  tabloid-size 
supplement,  “Two  Years  Since  Pearl 
Harbor,”  in  mat  form. 

The  supplement  draws  an  analogy 
between  the  low  mark  of  our  defeat 
at  Pearl  Harbor  as  compared  with  the 
world-wide  expansion  of  our  war  ef¬ 
fort  today.  Edited  by  Jack  Gamble, 
NEIA  war  map  editor,  the  section  gives 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  two 
years  of  fighting  in  maps,  text,  charts 
and  some  of  the  war’s  outstanding 
pictures. 

The  pages  are  designed  so  that  they 
can  be  split  up  into  sections  to  accom¬ 
modate  advertising. 

McClure  Has  New  Strip 

“BATMAN  AND  ROBIN,”  a  new  daily 

and  Sunday  adventure  strip,  by  Bob 
Kane,  currently  is  being  distributed 
by  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
To  introduce  it  in  its  city,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  resorted  to  some  novel 
exploitation  methods. 

Specially  designed  and  made  to 
order  by  a  Philadelphia  costuming 
firm,  250,000  masks  conforming  to  the 
type  worn  by  the  “Batman”  in  the 
strip  were  distributed  to  youth  of  the 
city  and  environs  through  dealers  and 
newspaper  carriers.  A  Halloween 
party  also  was  staged  at  the  Record 
building. 

Offers  Six-Day  Serials 

IN  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Daily 

News,  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  currently  is  offering  six- 
day  serials  which  it  believes  is  “a 
definite  answer  to  the  wartime  fiction 
problem,”  according  to  Henry  P.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.,  syndicate  manager. 

The  serials  now  are  offered  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  each  is  complete  in 
six  days.  They  were  tested  in  Chi¬ 
cago  with  success.  “We  are  still  offer¬ 
ing,  in  addition,  the  regular  36-install¬ 
ment  serials,”  Mr.  Martin  notes. 

Erskine  Johnson  Feature 

ERSKINE  JOHNSON,  NEA  Service 

Hollywood  columnist  since  1937,  and 
described  in  the  article  as  “Holly¬ 
wood’s  favorite  radio  screen  com¬ 
mentator,”  last  week  was  the  subject 
of  a  two-page  illustrated  article  in 
lludio  Life  magazine.  The  article  dis¬ 


closed  that  Johnson  is  a  publicity  ex¬ 
pert,  having  launched  Elsie,  the  Bor¬ 
den  Cow,  on  the  road  to  fame  with 
a  movie  contract  of  his  own  making. 

Protests  Winchell  Column 

UNDER  the  head,  “Not  An  Echo,  Mr. 

Winchell,”  the  Miomi  Herald  this 
week  informed  readers  it  refused  to 
carry  the  New  York  Mirror  and  King 
Features  Syndicate’s  writer’s  Nov.  10 
column  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
verbatim  repetition  of  his  Nov.  7,  ra¬ 
dio  broadcast. 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  Herald  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said;  “Too  many  column¬ 
ists  have  built  up  a  radio  following 
through  newspapers,  then  given  us 
the  same  news.  This  has  been  fought 
before  through  syndicates.  We  are 
taking  the  matter  to  the  public. 

“There  is  nothing  exclusive  or  news¬ 
worthy  in  that  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  heard  over  national  networks. 
With  the  paper  scarcity,  the  Herald 
feels  it  has  no  right  to  impose  a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  column  on  its  readers.” 

Stafford  Writes  Book 

MURIEL  STAFFORD,  whose  hand¬ 
writing  analysis  column  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  many  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  is  the  author  of  a 
murder  mystery  story,  entitled  “X 
Marks  the  Dot”  (Duell,  Sloan  & 
Peaice,  $2.00),  the  scene  of  which 
takes  place  in  a  newspafter  office 
where  Miss  Stafford  is  supposedly  en¬ 
gaged  as  graphology  columnist. 

Hyman  Compiles  Book 
CAPTAIN  DICK  HYMAN,  U.S.M.C., 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
publicity  director  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  before  joining  the  Marines, 
has  compiled  another  book  on  oddities. 
This  time  it’s  on  “Jinxes  and  Jonahs, 
published  by  the  Elliot  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  at  25c  the  copy. 
Illustrated  by  KFS  cartoonists,  the 
book  lists  the  pet  superstitions  and 
fears  of  celebrities  in  the  world  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  sports. 

AP  Xmas  Feature 
■THE  PLOT  AGAINST  SANTA,”  a 
special  children’s  Christmas  serial 
by  Lucrece  Hudgins,  is  being  sent  out 
now  by  AP  Features  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  2.  Each  of  the  20  install¬ 
ments  is  accompanied  by  a  holiday 
illustration  and  is  timed  to  conclude 
on  Christmas  Eve.  Illustrations  are 
by  Hank  Barrow,  AP  Features  Staff 
Cartoonist. 

A1  Meyers  Joins  OWI 
AL  H.  MEYERS,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  last  week  joined  the 
Overseas  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Meyers,  who  has  been 


with  the  syndicate  for  the  last  16 
years,  expects  to  go  abroad  early  next 
year. 

Swisher  in  Marines 
CLARE  SWISHER,  author  of  “It’s  A 
Great  Life,”  daily  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  distributed  by  the  Erie,  Pa.,  syn¬ 
dicate  bearing  his  name,  was  inducted 
into  the  Marine  Corps  last  month  and 
is  undergoing  basic  training  at  Parris 
Island,  S.  C. — S.  J.  Monchak. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  32 


United  States  Army  Foster  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  at  Jackson,  Miss.  S/S 
Forsythe  has  been  in  service  about 
two  years  and  was  returned  here  from 
North  Africa  for  hospitalization. 

Hugh  Lago,  city  hall  reporter  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
staff,  has  been  called  tor  service  in 
the  Navy  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Farragut,  Idaho. 

Peter  Ehlers,  from  the  copy  desk 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
formerly  affiliated  in  a  similar  capacity 
with  the  Philadelphia  Record,  has  en¬ 
tered  the  military  service. 

Clark  Galloway,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non¬ 
pareil  and  more  recently  with  the 
Associated  Press  Washington  bureau, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
full  colonel  in  the  Army  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Lt.  George  E.  Pelletier,  USNR,  for¬ 
mer  aviaton  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  staff  public  relations  officer  for 
the  naval  air  primary  training  com¬ 
mand,  Fairfax  Airport,  Kansas  City. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  LUCILLE  ANSOLABEHERE 

and  Walter  Kane,  general  manager 
of  the  Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Californian, 
were  married  recently. 

Kay  Sutherland,  staff  writer  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  mar¬ 
ried  Earl  Amburgey  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
recently  given  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Army  after  overseas  service. 

Miss  Virginia  Weilenmann  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  editorial  staff, 
became  the  bride  of  Alden  J.  Ander¬ 
son,  Salt  Lake  City  lawyer,  Nov,  5. 

Marine  Sgt.  James  Robert  Massey, 
former  United  Press  bureau  manager, 
and  Jane  Holt  were  married  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Nov.  3.  They  will  live  in  El 
Paso,  where  he  is  stationed. 

Harry  F.  Young,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  and  for- 
pier  sports  editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commercial,  snd  Miss  Eloise 
Marguerite  Moore  were  married  Nov. 
1  in  Monticello,  Ark.  John  B.  Treva- 
than,  linotype  operator  with  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  served  as  best 
man. 

Jimmy  MeWhirter,  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  sports  writer,  recently  married 
Miss  Edith  Senich,  the  ceremony  tak¬ 
ing  place  at  Austin. 

William  K.  Diehl,  sports  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledgsr-Dispatrh, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Virginia  Hebert,  a 
member  of  the  business  office  .‘■taff  of 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  were 
married  Nov.  6. 

Miss  Genevieve  Isabelle  Stamper, 
office  secretary  in  the  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  to  Lester  LeRoy  Cline, 
in  Chicago,  Nov.  7. 
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First  there  was  just  w'ilderness.  Then 
some  men  came  and  cleared  away 
the  trees  and  the  underbrush.  Pretty 
soon  they  started  to  build  a  factory— way 
out  to  nowhere  and  gone. 

The  reason  was  simple— the  land  was 
cheap.  Also,  they  knew  they  could  de¬ 
pend  on  the  railroad's  laying  a  spur  line 
over  which  they  could  bring  in  people 
and  raw  materials  and  ship  out  to  market 
their  finished  product. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  a  little  cluster  of 
houses  sprang  up  for  the  workers.  Roads 
appeared.  An  enterprising  merchant  ar¬ 
rived  and  opened  a  general  store. 

Soon  a  doctor  came  and  a  dentist.  A 
garage  went  up.  Then  a  drug  store,  a 
barber  shop,  a  movie  house. 

And  so  the  town  grew.  Nobody  planned 


it  that  way.  American  initiative  made  it 
that  way.  The  town  grew  as  opportunity 
grew.  It  grew  like  a  tree— slowly,  steadily, 
surely.  And  the  trunk  of  the  tree— the 
trunk  through  which  the  lifesap  flowed— 
was  the  railroad. 

Every  man  who  made  his  living  in  that 
town  made  it  from  goods  that  came  in 
by  the  railroad,  or  that  went  out  over 
its  bright  rails  to  markets  beyond. 

★  ★  * 

The  men  who  built  that  town  in  the 
wilderness  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in 
free ‘enterprise.  But  some  of  them  may 
not  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  their 
continued  economic  freedom  depends  on 
freedom  of  the  railroads. 

The  sirens  of  regimentation  may  lull 
us  with  the  theory  that  it  is  all  very  well 
for  private  businesses  to  remain  free,  but 


that  public  carriers  should  be  owned  by 
the  government. 

But  what  would  this  mean  in  practical 
terms  to  every  business  man  in  the  com¬ 
munity  we  have  described?  It  would 
mean  that  his  dealings  with  the  railroads 
would  now  be  on  a  political  instead  of 
a  business  basis. 

And  would  railroad  service  be  im¬ 
proved?  With  bureaucrats  in  charge,  and 
no  more  competition  between  lines?  You 
can  read  the  answer  in  any  country  in 
the  world  where  railroads  are  govern¬ 
ment-controlled. 

★  ★  ★ 

Before  you  listen  to  those  who  would 
"regiment”  our  railroads,  consider 
whether  our  business  structure  could 
long  remain  half  slave  and  half  free. 

And  whether,  if  the  axe  is  laid  at  the 
trunk,  the  whole  tree  would  not  suffer 
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WPB  Releases 
Third  List  of 
Extra  Tonnage 

Washington,  Nov.  8 — Although  the 
fourth  quarter  has  not  passed  its  half¬ 
way  mark,  the  WPB  appeals  board 
has  issued  three  lists  of  newspapers 
granted  supplemental  newsprint  ton¬ 
nage.  The  third  list,  including  76 
names,  covers  the  following  grants: 


Newspaper  and  City  Tonnage 

Mirror,  New  York .  S99 

Morning  News.  Inc.,  Savannah,  Ga. ..  57 

Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan .  32 

Daily  Journal,  Elizabeth,  N.  J .  38 

Evening  News  Publishing  Co.,  Newark. 

N.  J .  220 

Gazette  &  Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs, 

Colo .  41 

News,  New  York .  399 

Journal  American,  New  York .  571 

Post  Dispatch,  St.  Ia>uis,  Mo .  186 

Times.  Huntsville,  Ala .  11 

Daily  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa .  7 

Daily  Sun,  Attleboro,  Mass .  6 

Press,  Newport  News,  \’a .  80 

Nebra.ska  State  Journal,  Lincoln,  Neb..  19 

Tribune,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak .  2 

Star,  Lincoln,  Neb .  4 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  123 

Journal,  .Atlanta,  Ga .  484 

Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Decatur,  Ill.  43 

The  State,  Columbia.  S.  C .  60 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Society, 

Boston.  Mass .  113 

Republican  and  American,  Waterbury, 

Conn .  35 

Memphis  Publishing  Co.,  Memphis, 

Tenn .  333 

Bulletin,  Phil.adelphia,  Pa .  3,472 


Daily  News,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Herald  Inc.,  Norristown,  Pa . 

Reno  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Reno.  Nev. .  . 

News,  Paris,  Tex . 

Constitution,  Lawton,  Okla . 

Mercury  Herald,  San  Jose,  Cal . 

Providence  Journal  Co.,  Providence, 

R.  I . 

Tribune  and  Telegram,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah  . 

Beacon  Journal,  Akron,  Ohio . 

Evening  and  Sunday  Courier,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III . 

The  Tribune  Company,  Tampa,  Fla... 
The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

Daily  Record,  Roswell,  N.  M . 

Tribune- Leader,  Great  Falls,  Mont... 
The  Standard  Examiner,  Ogden,  Utah 

Gazette,  Alexandria,  Va . 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa . 

Texarkana  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Tex¬ 
arkana,  Tex . 

The  Bulletin  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Evening  Sentinel,  Holland,  Mich . 

Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  Colo. . . 
The  Register  News,  Mt.  Vernon,  HI... 

Times.  Hartford,  Conn . 

Register,  Santa  Ana,  Cal . 

Courier  Post  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.. 

Post  Tribune,  Gary,  Ind . 

The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Co., 

New  Orleans,  La . 

The  Enterprise  Company,  Beaumont, 

Tex . 

Daily  Record,  Stockton,  Cal . 

Deseret  News  Publishing  Co.,  Salt 

Lake  City,  Utah . 

Daily  Journal,  Biddleford,  Me . 

Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.  J . 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  Inc.,  Peoria 

Ill . ; 

The  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville 

Fla . ; 

Evening  News,  Buflalo,  N.  Y . '. 

News,  Saginaw,  Mich . 

Courier  Express,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ...... 

I>aily  Journal  World,  I^wrence,  Kan. 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Hot 

Springs,  Ark . 

Daily  Bulletin,  Anderson,  Ind _ .  .  .  ! 

The  Evening  Record,  Ravenna,  Ohio.! 

Daily  Journal,  Macomb,  III . 

Star  Telegram,  Fort  Worth,  Tex...!! 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  Jamaica, 

.V  Y . 

Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio . 

.Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Norfolk, 

Va . 

Times,  Shreveport,  La . 

Eagle,  Wichita,  Kan . ! ! 

Dispatch  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul 

Minn . .  ’ 

Post,  Denver,  Colo . 

Herald  Tribune,  New  York . 
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PM  DROPS  COLOR 

After  more  than  three  years  pub¬ 
lishing  in  color,  PM  this  week  turned 
to  black  and  white  and  John  P.  Lewis, 
managing  editor,  announced  that  the 
publication  would  so  appear  for  the 
duration.  Ever  since  PM  began  pub¬ 
lishing  on  June  18,  1940,  it  has  ex¬ 
perimented  with  black  and  white  in 
outlying  districts,  although  colors — 
red,  yellow,  green,  brown  and  blue — 
dominated  all  editions.  Up  until  Nov. 
7,  red  always  was  used  on  the  front 
and  back  covers. 

■ 

Turner  Retiring 
As  AP  Librarian 

Rounding  out  nearly  32  years  of 
service  in  the  Associated  Press  Nov. 
14,  George  W.  Turner,  biographical 
editor  and  supervisor  of  the  news  ref¬ 
erence  library  in  New  York,  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  his  post  on  pension,  Inter¬ 
office,  the  AP’s  shop  paper,  announced 
this  week. 

Turner  is  being  succeeded  by 
Wayne  Cottingham,  who  leaves  the 
general  desk  where  he  has  long  held 
down  one  of  the  key  spots  and  where 
he  compiled  the  desk  book  now  being 
used  throughout  the  service.  Turner 
was  appointed  biographical  editor  in 
July,  1939,  after  a  long  record  in  AP. 

Accepting  the  resignation  with  re¬ 
gret,  Alan  Gould,  executive  assist¬ 
ant,  said:  “You  have  been  a  tower 
of  strength,  comfort,  and  capacity 
through  all  the  years  you  have  de¬ 
voted  to  the  AP  and  I  know  of  few 
men  who  have  so  firmly  held  the 
affection  and  respect  of  all  who  have 
worked  with  them.” 

Turner  joined  the  AP  in  1912  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  night  editor, 
after  he  had  worked  on  several  Con¬ 
necticut  newspapers.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  AP  men  who  have  worked  under 
three  general  managers,  Melville  E. 
Stone,  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  and 
Kent  CooiJer. 

NEWSMAN  aECTED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  8 — Utah 
newspaper  men  attained  a  331/3% 
“success”  rating  in  political  fields  this 
election  year,  with  only  one  of  three 
newspaper  men  entering  municipal 
elections  coming  out  on  top.  Success¬ 
ful  was  Harold  L.  Welch,  sports  and 
news  reporter  and  sports  columnist  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner,  who  was  elected  city  commis¬ 
sioner  to  complete  the  city’s  “youth¬ 
ful”  administration.  Wilson  W.  Cliff, 
Ogden  correspondent  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  was  defeated  in  primary  elec¬ 
tions  as  a  city  commission  candidate. 
In  Provo,  Utah,  J.  B.  Leyshon,  Provo 
correspondent  for  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une,  also  was  defeated  in  primary 
elections  as  a  city  commission  can¬ 
didate. 
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Fight  Liquor  Black 
Market  With  Ads 

Faced  with  a  severe  black  market 
problem,  the  liquor  industry,  through 
the  Conference  of  Alcoholic  Bever¬ 
age  Industries,  has  developed  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  an  effort  to  gain 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  public. 
Despite  current  unfavorable  publicity, 
leaders  in  the  field  are  convinced  that 
the  black  market  is  90%  outside  of 
the  industry  itself,  and  by  pointing 
out  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  black 
market,  that  consumers  should  deal 
only  with  licensed  dealers  and  that 
all  price  violations  should  be  reported 
to  the  OPA,  they  feel  they  can  bring 
it  to  a  stop. 

Two  large  ads  have  already  been 
prepared  by  Walter  M.  Swertfager  & 
Co.  and  will  be  sent  to  the  newspapers 
in  45  states  which  are  located  where 
black  markets  are  active.  Local  liquor 
committees  are  reporting  the  degree 
to  which  advertising  is  needed  in  their 
community,  and  newspapers  will  be 
selected  on  that  basis. 

The  National  Tavern  Association, 
affiliated  with  CABI,  has  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord,  pledging  that  it  will  not  deal  with 
anybody  but  licensed  distributors,  the 
National  Package  Store  Association 
members  have  agreed  to  post  ceiling 
price  lists,  provided  by  the  CABI,  in 
their  stores,  and  affiliated  distillers 
have  already  started  to  run  their  own 
ads.  Also,  newspaper  editors  are  co¬ 
operating  by  printing  price  lists  in 
their  news  columns  and  making  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

Already  tied-in  sales  have  been 
wiped  out,  and  the  industry  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  if  consumers  and  retailers 
will  refrain  from  scare-buying  the 
liquor  supply  can  be  maintained  and 
the  black  market  stopped. 


CONTINUE  ITU  UNIT 

Decision  was  recently  made  at 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to  continue  Scrantwi 
Newswriters’  Union,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Typographical  Union.  Some  members 
of  this  union  recently  resigned  and 
organized  a  branch  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  complaining  of  the 
high  dues  in  the  printers.  Harold 
Myers  of  the  Times  was  elected  new 
president  of  the  Newswriters’  Union 
and  Miss  Emily  Wilcox  continues  as 
secretary.  Tom  J.  Brislin  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Gerrity  were  elected  auditors. 
More  than  15  of  the  old  union  are  re¬ 
taining  membership  in  the  Newswrit¬ 
ers  and  in  this  way  will  retain  the 
charter  in  the  ITU. 

ORDER  ON  PRESS  TIME 

By  the  terms  of  a  compromise 
measure  recommended  Nov.  8  by 
Common  Pleas  Judge  E.  H.  Savord 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  the  printing  press 
of  the  Milan  (O.)  Weekly  Ledger 
must  not  roll  after  9  p.m.  any  night. 
He  branded  as  “repulsive  to  any 
sense  of  reason”  an  injunction  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  operations  of  the  press 
sought  by  Albert  and  Golda  Ruehle, 
operators  of  a  hotel  and  restaurant 
adjoining  the  Ledger.  The  Ruehles 
claimed  the  “noise  and  vibrations” 
injured  their  business. 

■ 

OWI  NAMES  FERRY 

Washington,  Nov.  8 — Robert  R. 
Ferry,  former  advertising  man,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  OWI  domestic  branch,  succeeding 
Stephen  E.  Fitzgerald  who  resigned  to 
become  public  relations  director  of 
Bell  Aircraft  Corporation.  Mr.  Ferry, 
who  was  chief  of  program  coordina¬ 
tion,  was  account  executive  with  the 
Geyer,  Cornell  and  Newell  agency 
and  with  Young  &  Rubicam. 
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MAGNA  CHARTA 
V  Of  THE  U.  5. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


From  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended:  “It  is  necessary  for  the  na* 
tional  defense  and  development  of  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  a  merchant 
marine  (a)  su£Beient  to  carry  its  domes¬ 
tic  waterborne  commerce  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  portion  of  the  waterborne  export  and 
import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  shipping  service  on 
all  routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water¬ 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxil¬ 
iary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  insofar  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  (d)  composed  of  the  best-equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient  citi¬ 
zen  personnel.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  and  encourage 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant 
marine.”  (Public  Act  835) 


The  restoration  of  this  country  as 
a  world  maritime  power  began  with 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 — a 
declaration  of  determination  on  the 
part  of  America  to  build  a  merchant 
marine  —  ''sufficient  to  carry  its 
domestic  waterborne  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  water¬ 
borne  export  and  import  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States”  .  .  . 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense 
in  time  of  war ...  to  promote  greater 
economic  security  for  the  entire 
country  in  time  of  peace. 


For  years,  ships  of  American  Ex¬ 
port  Lines  operated  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  as  far 
east  as  India  and  Burma.  Today, 
under  War  Shipping  Administra¬ 
tion  orders,  these  ships  carry  food 
from  the  farms  of  America — to  help 
feed  our  fighting  men  abroad,  our 
Allies  and  destitute  people  in  many 
foreign  lands.  When  this  job  is 
finished,  the  new  U.  S.  merchant 
marine  will  sail  forth  to  regain  this 
country’s  rightful  position  on  the 
peacetime  seas. 


He’s  a  Midwest  farmer,  a  long  way 
from  the  sea.  But  he  has  a  personal 
stake  in  the  fact  that  today  —  over 
every  ocean  in  the  world  —  moves 
the  largest  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
ever  to  fly  the  American  flag! 

The  farmer  is  a  vital  partner  in 
this  vast  movement  of  ships.  He 
feeds  the  men  that  man  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  provides  food  for 
fighting  forces  abroad.  And  it  is  the 
merchant  marine  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  farmer  in  peacetime  to 
sell  his  produce  in  world  markets. 


26  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4 


American  Export  A iriines,  too,  with  giant  flying  boats,  are  shortening  the  supply  lines  to  our  fighting  fronts 
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Fire  Prevention  Is 
Field  for  Ad  Campaign 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


moves  to  its  own  home  or  when 
it  moves  from  one  rented  home  to 
another  home  or  apartment.  It’s  just 
one  of  those  small  things  that  gets  lost 
in  the  shuffle  of  moving.  So,  point  out 
to  the  women  readers  of  your  paper 
that  they  should  immediately  check 
the  fire  insurance  for  the  household. 

Fourth.  Now  the  cost  theme.  Even 
though  fire  insurance  rates  haven’t 
changed  much  in  the  past  20  years 
(due  to  our  own  fault)  the  average 
insurance  policy  against  fire  costs  but 
a  few  dollars  a  month.  Emphasize  the 
low  cost  of  this  kind  of  insurance. 
Compare  it  with  the  amount  of  money 
spent  each  week  by  the  average  family 
who  attends  moving  picture  theaters. 

Other  Themes 

If  the  prospect  you  solicit  has  a  rep¬ 
utation  for  giving  service,  real,  con¬ 
structive  advice,  and  is  liked  by  his 
clients,  run  some  copy  on  the  service 
angle  of  the  business.  One  of  the  best 
slogans  for  this  type  of  copy  is:  “Ask 
your  friends  about  our  service.’’ 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
piece,  the  aggressive  insurance  broker 
pays  little  attention  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year.  He  knows  that  people  are 
going  to  die,  children  are  going  to  be 
bom,  fires  are  going  to  start  as  they 
always  have,  accidents  in  cars  will 
continue,  and  the  day  of  the  year  has 
very  little  to  do  with  his  writing  a 
new  policy.  Therefore,  this  classifica¬ 
tion  for  new  local  advertising  is  just 
as  live  today  as  it  will  be  next  January. 

NEW  ADITRM 

A  new  advertising  firm,  the  David 
W.  Evans  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  organized  in  Salt  Lake  City  by 
David  W.  Evans,  former  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Stevens  &  Wallis,  Inc.;  Kenneth 
S.  Bennion,  former  instructor  at  LDS 
Business  College;  and  Charles  J. 


Jacobsen,  previously  an  artist  with 
Stevens  &  Wallis. 

a 

Believes  Newspapers 
Best  for  Bank  Ads 

Lewis  F.  Gordon,  president  of  the 
National  Financial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  vice-president  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  and  Southern  National  Bank  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  told  the  Northeastern 
Federal  Savings  League  meeting  last 
week  in  Boston,  that  if  he  had  to 
choose  a  single  medium  for  bank  ad¬ 
vertising,  “that  choice  would  be  the 
newspapers.’’ 

“There  is  nothing  particularly  smart 
about  that,’’  he  explained,  “because 
even  as  bank  service  extends  over  a 
cross-section  of  people  so  likewise 
does  the  newspaper  blanket  the  public. 

“There  is,  however,  another  good 
reason  for  using  newspapers,’’  he 
elaborated.  “  ‘Good  newspapering,’ 
as  newspaper  men  use  the  expression, 
is  essentially  constructive.  In  die 
crises  of  the  last  few  years,  good 
newspapers  have  worked  very  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  banks  where  the 
banks  have  been  willing  to  work 
with  them." 

Mr.  Gordon  further  explained  that 
his  experience  with  Georgia  news¬ 
papers  at  the  time  of  the  1933  bank 
holiday  “cemented  for  all  time  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  force  and  value 
of  good  newspapers  in  allaying  public 
fear  and  dissipating  uncertainty." 


CORRECTION 

Li  one  of  Frank  E.  Fehlman’s  recent 
articles  he  stated  that  Methodist  mem- 
bership  in  the  U.  S.  A.  totaled  over 
6,000,000.  Ralph  Stoody,  director, 
Methodist  Information,  advises  us  that 
this  figure  should  be  9,611,869. 


AGRICULTURE  and  INDUSTRY 

Both  SPEND  THEIR  DOLLARS 
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Number  66  in  a  series. 

IN  THESE  hectic,  impossible-to-fore¬ 
cast  days,  one  potent,  destructive 
element  continues  to  flourish,  causing 
the  death  of  over  10,000  men,  women 
and  children  in  1942,  the  destruction 
of  over  $300,000,000  worth  of  property, 
and  maiming  for  life  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  who  were  caught  in  its 
clutches — we  are  referring,  of  course, 
to  fires. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  local  and  national  committees,  fire 
insurance  companies,  state  and  city 
governments  on  educational  work;  but 
when  we  look  at  the  figures  for  the 
past  20  years,  we  wonder  what,  if 
anything,  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  field  of  fire  prevention. 

And  when  we  check  the  linage  fig¬ 
ures  of  local  and  national  fire  insur¬ 
ance  advertising,  you  wonder  why 
advertising  men  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  study,  then  prepare  hand- 
tailored  advertising  for  one  or  a  dozen 
local  insurance  brokers  who  write  fire 
and  accident  insurance  policies.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  fire 
insurance  advertisers  last  year  spent 
$146,000  in  magazines.  On  a  per  capita 
basis,  they  invested  about  1/10  of  a 
cent  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  That’s  for  a  full 
year.  Yet  total  fire  losses  were  over 
$300,000,000  plus  10,000  deaths,  plus 
tens  of  thousands  of  disabled  and  in¬ 
jured  people.  Families  of  those  killed 
or  injured  were  paid  millions  more 
dollars  on  their  life  and  accident  in¬ 
surance  policies. 

Irekers  Are  Always  Prospects 

Two  classifications  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  prospects  are  always  in  the  market 
for  advertising — ^mortuaries  and  insur¬ 
ance  people.  There  is  no  “closed 
season’’  for  these  two  categories.  In 
peacetimes  or  depressions,  in  war¬ 
time  or  boom  days,  these  two  classes 
of  business  know  that  they  will  have 
prospects  and  a  given  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  available  every  month  in 
the  year. 

In  a  recent  article  about  fire  pre¬ 
vention  that  appeared  in  Coal-Heat, 
T.  Alfred  Fleming,  chairman  of  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  Association 
Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Clean-up  Campaign,  said: 

‘"The  majority  of  fires  in  the  home 
can  be  traced  to  seven  major  causes: 
(1)  Rubbish,  (2)  Defective  Chimneys, 
(3)  Combustible  Roofs,  (4)  Defective 
Heating  Apparatus,  (5)  Matches  and 
Careless  Smoking,  (6)  Gasoline,  Kero¬ 
sene,  etc.,  (7)  Electrical  Defects. 

“Most,  if  not  all,  of  home  fires  are 
preventable.  A  feature  of  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week  should  be  a  ‘room-by¬ 
room’  check  for  fire  hazards  by  the 
householder.  The  following  points 
should  be  observed: 

“(1)  Careful  examinations  of  the 
heating  system  are  important.  Check 
for  chimney  cracks,  sooty  or  clogged 
chimneys  or  flues,  stoves  or  hot  pipes 
near  exposed  woodwork  or  other 
burnable  material. 

“(2)  Check  all  electric  wiring  for 
worn  insulation.  Check  the  fuse  box 
and  see  that  proper  fuses  are  installed. 
See  that  lamp  shades  are  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  electric  light  bulbs. 

“(3)  Keep  matches  in  a  safe  place 
in  a  metal  container  out  of  the  reach 
of  small  children. 

“(4)  Clear  out  all  rubbish  from 
basement  and  attic.  Use  covered  metal 
cans  for  ashes  and  rubbish.  Use  cov¬ 
ered  metal  receptacles  for  oily  rags  to 


avoid  danger  of  spontaneous  ignition. 

“(5)  See  that  no  gasoline,  benzine, 
naphtha  or  similar  volatile  flammable 
liquids  are  brought  into  the  home  for 
any  purpose. 

“  (6)  See  that  careful  smoking  habits 
are  cultivated  by  all  members  of  the 
family  and  enforced  in  all  rooms  of 
the  house. 

“(7)  See  that  rubbish  is  removed 
regularly  from  the  house.  Burn  rub¬ 
bish  in  an  incinerator  as  far  away  from 
buildings  as  possible. 

“Fires  on  farms,”  said  Mr.  Fleming, 
“are  due  to  just  seven  causes:  (1) 
Defective  Chimneys  and  Heating  Ap¬ 
paratus,  (2)  Combustible  Roofs,  (3) 
Lightning,  (4)  Spontaneous  Ignition, 
(5)  Misuse  of  Electricity,  (6)  Matches 
and  Smoking,  (7)  Gasoline.” 

Ofhar  Campaiqns  Caa  8*  Sold 

Should  you  decide  to  do  a  little  re¬ 
search  work  on  the  fire  hazards  in 
your  own  market  and  later  prepare 
one  or  more  campaigns  for  fire  in¬ 
surance  brokers,  be  sure  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  things  that  cause 
most  fires.  Defective  chimneys  and 
heating  plants  should  be  fixed.  The 
insurance  broker  isn’t  in  this  line  of 
work,  but  there  are  men  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  who  do  this  type  of  work.  They 
should  be  sold  the  idea  of  running  an 
ad  every  time  the  insurance  broker 
runs  his  ad.  They  tie  up  with  each 
other  perfectly.  The  same  goes  for 
those  who  do  roofing  work;  those  who 
do  electrical  repair  work. 

Based  on  considerable  research  work 
in  the  insurance  field,  we  have  found 
that  the  average  woman  will  argue, 
put  off  and  discourage  her  husband 
when  he  decides  to  buy  additional  life 
insurance;  but,  when  she  is  told  that 
she  can  Insure  her  home  for  a  very 
nominal  sum  for  three  years,  she  will 
O.K.  the  policy  without  any  hesita¬ 
tion.  Why?  From  our  research  work 
we  have  learned  that  she  dreads  fires 
just  as  much  as  she  dreads  snakes. 
Even  though  she  may  be  a  newl3rwed, 
she  has  in  her  few  years  seen  with 
her  own  eyes  just  what  a  fire  can  do 
when  it  gets  a  head  start  on  the  fiie 
department. 

This  being  true,  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  prepared  for  the  broker  should 
be  directed  at  the  wife  or  mother  in 
the  home.  If  possible,  always  run  the 
woman  appeal  ads  on  the  society  or 
homemakers’  pages  of  your  paper. 

Thames  for  Woman  Copy 

We  believe  that  these  four  appeals 
should  be  used  in  the  copy  written 
exclusively  for  women.  First.  Point 
out  the  fact  that  it’s  going  to  be  some 
time — probably  five  years  for  the  aver¬ 
age  family — before  they  can  walk  into 
a  contractor’s  office  and  say:  “We  want 
you  to  build  us  a  new  home.”  If  your 
home  burns  down  today  or  is  only 
partially  destroyed,  you  may  have  to 
wait  months  for  the  necessary  repairs 
and  most  of  the  material  you  get  will 
not  be  as  good  as  what  you  now  own. 

Second.  Fires  often  result  in  bodily 
injuries  that  may  disfigure  you  for 
life.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  suffer  from  bums  that  slow  them 
down  in  their  school  work,  make  them 
self-conscious  because  of  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  as  we  have  already  read, 
approximately  10,000  men,  women  and 
children  die  each  year  because  of  fires. 

Third.  Your  husband,  father,  brother 
or  whoever  happens  to  be  “the  man 
of  the  house”  often  puts  off  having  the 
insurance  broker  make  out  a  policy. 
This  is  especially  true  when  a  family 
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is  BIG  BUSINESS 
McLean  County 

FIBST  in  CORN  PRODUCTION  In  entire 
United  SUtes.  SECOND  in  AU.  CEREAL 
CROPS.  ANNUAL  VALXnS  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTS  INCLUDING  LIVESTOCK 
and  DAIRYING 

$32,000,000 

4,012  INDIVIDUAL  FARMS  AVERAGING 
180.8  ACRES  EACH  I  WITH  MACHINERY 
and  IMPLEMENTS  ALONE  VALUED  AT 
MORE  THAN 

$8,000,000 
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BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

(County  Soat  of  McLaan  County) 

48  Manufacturing  Plants 

Employing  6,600  men — 750  women 
60%  skilled  lakor 

ANNUAL  WAGES 

$9,390,000 

Products  Valued  at  More  Thau 

$40,000,000  ANNUALLY!! 
Bloomington  is  No  Boom  Town 

War  work  is  being  dope  in  converted 
plants — plants  which  were  here  BEFOBS 
the  war — will  he  here  AFTER  the  warl 
THE  BLOOMINGTON  PANTAGRAPH  U 
the  shortest,  surest,  in  fact  the  only  toad 
to  this  rich  market.  With  hut  one  «■ 
penditure  you  can  reach  every  home  is  < 

Bloomington-Normal;  84%  of  the  homM 
In  McLean  County;  71%  of  the  homes  la  ' 

the  Primary  Trading  Area.  A  “MUST”  , 

ON  ANY  SCHEDULE  TO  BEACH  TBS  ' 
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"It^s  great  to  have  you  aboard. 

'Tm  taking  a  good  look  at  you  now 
because  I  may  not  have  another  chance 
for  a  long  while. 

'Tm  shoving  off  soon,  sou,  but  before  1 
go  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  you. 

'1  didn't  fully  understand  what  this  war 
was  all  about  until  you  got  here.  Now 
/  really  know  what  I'm  fighting  for. 

"All  I  ever  want  you  to  know  about 
dictators  and  concentration  camps  and 
race  hatreds  and  slave  nations  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  mess  we're  trying  to  clean  up 
today,  is  what  you'll  read  in  your  history 
books  when  you're  old  enough  to  go 
to  school. 

"I  leant  you  to  grow  up  as  a  free  American 
in  a  free  world.  I  want  you  to  enjoy  more 
and  better  opportunities  for  getting  ahead 
than  I  ever  had.  I  want  you  to  plan  and 


BUY 

WAR  BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 


live  your  own  life  in  your  own  way — the 
American  way. 

"I  want  you  to  be  free  to  climb  as  high 
in  life  as  your  oum  ability  will  take  you 
— free  to  believe,  think  and  talk  as  your 
conscience  dictates — free  to  live  without 
fear,  without  hatred  and  without  war. 
"Or  else — I'd  rather  not  come  back  at  all!” 

*  tt  -k 

Helping  support  our  armed  forces  are 
nearly  70,000  men  and  women  in  Republic 
Steel’s  Army  of  Production, 

They,  too,  know  what  America  is  fight¬ 
ing  for.  They,  too,  are  determined  to  insure 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  the  same 
rights  and  freedoms  and  opportunities 
which  they  themselves  have  enjoyed. 

That  is  why  Republic’s  steel  plants  for 
33  months  have  operated  at  the  average- 
monthly  rate  of  100%  of  capacity.  That 


is  why  for  the  past  IVi  years  Republic’s 
production  of  steel  for  each  month  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corresponding  month 
in  the  previous  year.* 

But,  despite  military  successes  and  all 
production  records,  this  war  is  far  from 
won.  Every  American  has  a  bigger-than- 
ever  job  to  do.  Buy  more  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  Donate  more  blood.  Collect 
more  scrap.  Work  harder  at  the  job — 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Free  American  business,  labor  and  agri¬ 
culture,  working  together,  are  helping  to 
speed  the  day  when  our  boys  will  come 
home — victorious.  And  when  that  great 
day  comes,  we  shall  owe  them  more  than 
parades  and  speeches.  We  shall  owe  them 
opportunities  for  jobs,  and  an  America 
worthy  of  their  sacrifices. 

*Seven  Republic  plants  have  been  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  "E"  for  excellence. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  I,  OHIO 

Export  Departaent;  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 


AUOY,  CARBON.  STAINLESS  STEELS  •  COLD  FINISHED  STEELS  • 
TUBING  •  TIN  ?LATE  •  NUTS  •  BOLTS  •  RIVETS  •  NAILS  •  PIG  IRON 


PLATES  •  BARS  •  SHAPES  •  STRIP  •  SHEETS  •  PIPE 
FARM  FENCE  •  WIRE  •  FABRICATED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
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Argentine  Clamps 
Tight  Lid  on  News 

The  Argentine  Government  this 
week  clamped  down  a  strict  censor¬ 
ship  on  news  entering  and  leaving 
the  country  and  forbade  its  news¬ 
papers  to  comment  on  international 
affairs.  It  set  up  a  new  “Subsecre¬ 
tariate  of  Information  and  Press” 
with  wide  powers  of  regulation. 

As  far  as  foreign  correspondents 
are  concerned  the  new  under-secre¬ 
tary  will  “collaborate”  with  them  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  in  Argen¬ 
tina  or  abroad  of  all  news  that  can 
be  included  within  the  elastic  defini¬ 
tion  of  “prejudicial  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Argentine  nation  or  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interests.” 

Foreign  correspondents  must  submit 
their  dispatches  to  severe  censorship, 
and  they  therefore  are  obliged  to 
cease  using  cables  and  wireless  from 
Argentina  for  anything  but  news 
strictly  official  in  character,  according 
to  Amaldo  Cortesi,  New  York  Times 
correspondent.  He  cabled: 

“Among  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
subsecretariate  is  that  of  securing 
supplies  of  newsprint  and  supervising 
their  equitable  distribution  among  the 
Argentine  newspapers.  Most  news¬ 
papers  are  dependent  upon  imported 
newsprint  that  is  shipped  exclusively 
from  the  U.  S.  and  Sweden.  It  is 
Ccisy  to  see  therefore  that  the  United 
Nations  will  strenuously  resist  any 
effort  to  insure  ‘equitable  distribu¬ 
tion’  of  im.ported  newsprint  if  that 
means  supplying  pro-government 
newspapers.” 

■ 

Children  View  War 
And  Washington 

The  war  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  12-year-old  girl  who  was  held 
a  prisoner  by  the  Japs  along  with 
her  parents  and  wartime  Washington 
viewed  by  a  4 -year-old  boy  were 
features  this  week  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Coralie  Brines,  daughter  of  Russell 
Brines,  AP  correspondent,  who  is 
returning  on  the  exchange  ship 
Gripsholm,  wrote  her  impressions  of 
being  a  prisoner  of  the  Japs,  a  story 
the  AP  serviced  on  its  wires  Nov.  5. 
Little  Robert  Darnton,  son  of  New 
York  Times  war  correspondent  Byron 
Damton,  who  was  killed  while  on 
assignment  in  the  Pacific,  gave  his 
childish  impressions  of  the  capital  to 
Meyer  Berger,  Times  staffer,  and  the 
Times  featured  the  story  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  section  Nov.  7.  Mrs. 
Darnton  recently  was  named  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Times. 

■ 

Chungking  Has 
U.  S.  Newspaper 

In  a  Chungking  dugout  Oct.  31 
wheezy  Chinese-made  presses  brought 
there  from  Hankow  rolled  out  the  first 
American  newspaper  published  in 
Free  China,  the  Chungking  edition  f 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  an  eight-page,  hand-set  weekly 
tabloid.  The  paper  is  headed  by  Cor¬ 
nelius  V.  Starr,  who  operated  it  in 
Shanghai  before  the  Japs  took  over. 

Several  hundred  extra  copies  were 
printed  for  free  distribution  to  the 
American  forces  in  China.  It  is  edited 
by  Frederick  B.  Opper,  who  was  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Shanghai  by  the  Japs  and 
later  repatriated.  The  editor  of  the 
New  York  edition  is  Randall  Gould, 
who  went  to  China  with  Opper  to  get 
the  Chungking  edition  started  and 
plans  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  soon.  The 
two  edited  the  original  paper  in 
Shanghai  before  the  Japs  seized  it. 


TWO  ESSAY  AND  ART  CONTESTS  ON  "FREE  PRESS" 

SENIOR  high  school  students  will  be  invited  to  compete  for  $2,000  in  prizes 
in  two  new  contests  announced  by  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Association,  sponsor  of  the  events.  International  Printing  Ink,  New  York,  is 
offering  $1,000  in  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  “Printing  and  a  Free  Press,” 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotyp>e  Company,  New  York,  $1,000  for  the  best  drawings 
depicting  “Freedom  of  the  Press.  The  winning  entries  in  the  art  contest  will 
be  made  available  to  Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  sponsors  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  to  ^  used  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Newspaper  Week 
observance  to  be  held  in  1944.  The  contests,  which  are  educational  in  scope, 
will  be  conducted  through  cooperating  high  schools,  each  of  which  will  send 
entries  selected  by  faculty  members,  or  a  jury  selected  by  them,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association’s  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  the  national  competition.  Four  entries  in  the  drawing  contest  and 
two  in  the  essay  contest  may  be  submitted  by  each  school.  Deadline  for 
mailing  entries  to  NGAEA  is  midnight,  Dec.  31,  1943. 

PRESS  PRAISED  FOR  CHRISTMAS  SEAL  SALES 

DR.  KENDALL  EMERSON,  managing  director.  National  Tuberculosis  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  annually  sponsors  the  Christmas  Seal  Sale,  this  week' 
thanked  the  newspapers  of  the  country  “for  their  sustained  support  of  the 
anti-tuberculosis  campaign.”  Tuberculosis  control  depend  chiefly  upon  edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Emerson  said,  adding,  “Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  without  the 
broad  base  by  which  the  simple  facts  regarding  this  communicable  disease 
are  brought  to  the  people,  many  of  our  educational  procedures  would  be  in¬ 
effectual.”  “The  People  Against  Tuberculosis,”  a  booklet  describing  the 
fight  medicine  has  waged  against  this  ravaging  disease  and  the  role  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American  played  in  putting  over  the  first  Christmas  Seal 
Sale  in  1907,  has  been  issued  by  the  NTA.  It  is  written  by  Leigh  Mitchell 
Hodges,  former  North  American  columnist  who  helped  put  over  the  first  sale. 

NELSON  CALLS  ON  PAPERS  IN  WASTE  DRIVE 

THE  nation’s  newspapers  this  week  again  were  called  upon  by  Donald  M. 

Nelson,  chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  to  help  the  government 
overcome  a  raw  material  shortage — this  time  waste  paper.  ANPA  President 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  accepted  and 
liamed  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun,  chairman 
of  the  committee  Heading  the  drive.  Mr.  Friendly  now  is  drawing  up  his 
committee  and  is  '.xpected  to  outline  a  program  next  week. 


lations  effective  Dec.  1.  He  went  to 
Birmingham  four  years  ago  from  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
in  New  York. 


Bellamy  Gives 
Mellett  Lecture 

continued  from  page  13 


branch,  was  doing  a  clean  job  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules  of  honest  newspapering. 

“But  the  forces  which  misused  it 
for  political  objectives  have  not  been 
rooted  out  of  Washington  and  the 
press  of  the  country  ought  to  unite  in 
prayer  that  Mr.  Hoyt  stay  on  the  job 
for  the  duration,”  he  said. 

Closed  shops  in  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  he  considers  “an  additional 
danger  to  freedom  of  the  press,”  the 
Cleveland  editor  and  member  of  OWI’s 
new  advisory  council,  said,  adding: 

“I  maintain  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  a  different  business  from 
the  shoe  business,  the  plumbing  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  steel  business;  not  neces¬ 
sarily  better,  but  certainly  different. 

“It  does  not  make  a  great  difference 
to  the  editorial  and  news  contents  of 
the  paper  whether  its  mechanical 
workers  are  economic  royalists  or  ad¬ 
vanced  radicals,  whether  they  are 
Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Townsend- 
ites  or  single  taxers.  They  process 
what  someone  else  creates,  what  some¬ 
one  else  writes. 

“To  an  editor  consecrated,  as  I  am, 
to  truth  in  the  news  columns,  how¬ 
ever,  it  makes  a  tremendous  differ¬ 
ence  if  any  organization  outside  my 
newspaper,  whether  it  be  a  labor 
union  or  the  United  States  Chamber 


10.000  ATTEND  PARTY 

More  than  10,000  Chicago  youngsters 
attended  three  performances  of  a  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  party  staged  by  the  Chicago 
Sun,  Oct.  31,  in  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  House.  The  event  proved  to  be 
a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  comics,  and  their  hold  upon  boys 
and  girls.  The  Sun  staged  a  com¬ 
plete  show  with  clowns  and  per¬ 
formers,  plus  the  introductions  of 
true-to-life  characters  from  the  Sun’s 
comic  section.  A  feature  of  the  show 
was  an  official  presentation  of  the 
directors  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Apprecia- 
tors  of  O’Malley,  Inc.,  in  honor  of  J. 
J.  J.  O’Malley  and  Barnaby,  popular 
Sun  comic  characters. 


CARRIERS  IN  CAPITOL 

Washington,  Nov.  11 — Chester  Ma¬ 
son  and  Oliver  Waggener,  newspaper 
carrier  boys  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  who 
sold  12,000,000  and  4,000,000  War 
Stamps  respectively,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Capitol  by  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Alben  Barkley  in 
honor  of  their  accomplishments.  The 
Treasury  announced  that  one-sixth, 
or  $6,212,179  worth  of  all  stamps  sold 
in  December  were  sold  by  newspaper 
carriers.  Almost  one-half  that  amount 
was  sold  by  Missouri  carriers. 

■ 

RAISES  AD  RATES 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
announced  an  increase  in  its  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,  effective  Jan.  1.  Previously 
the  general  rate  for  black  and  white 
both  daily  and  Sunday  was  19  cents, 
and  the  change  makes  the  daily  21 
and  the  Sunday  22  cents.  Respectively 
the  old  and  new  rates  for  the  Sunday 
color  comic  section  are:  one  page, 
$588  and  $660;  half-page  $294  and  $330; 
third-page,  $235  and  $265;  and  fourth- 
page,  $186  and  $210.  The  strip  rate, 
for  a  minimum  of  one  inch  across 
seven  columns,  has  been  lifted  from 
38  cents  per  line  to  43  cents. 


American  Legion  Head 
Backs  Pulpwood  Drive 

Warren  H.  Atherton,  national  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion,  Nov. 
11  made  an  Armistice  Day  appeal  to 
Legionaires  in  27  pulpwood-producing 
states  to  rally  behind  the  newspaper 
drive  to  “Cut-a-Cord  of  Pulpwood 
for  Every  Local  Boy  in  Service.” 

The  American  Legion  chief  pointed 
out  that  pulpwood  from  the  farms 
and  woodlots  today  provides  the  Army 
and  Navy  with  hundreds  of  war  prod¬ 
ucts  and  he  urged  all  members  to  give 
the  “Cut-a-Cord”  drive  their  active 
support  through  local  newspapers. 

“This  pulpwood  campaign  gives  us 
another  opportunity  to  show  our  fight¬ 
ing  men  we’re  behind  them  with  all 
we’ve  got,”  Commander  Atherton  said. 

JOINS  MONSANTO 

J.  Handly  Wright,  of  Birmingham, 
executive  vice-president  of  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  in  St.  Louis,  as  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  industrial  and  public  re- 
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of  Commerce  .  .  .  can  compel  me  to 
discharge  an  editorial  man  who  has 
resigned  from  or  fallen  out  of  favor 
with  such  outside  organization  and 
has  been  expelled.” 


CANT ie  SOLD  from  ffio  OUTSIDE, 
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One  by  one  the  enemy 
ramparts  fall!  Bay¬ 
onne’s  60  great  indus¬ 
tries  with  almost  30,- 
000  highly-paid  work¬ 
ers,  have  contributed 
to  this,  loyally,  eager¬ 
ly.  So  have  local  Gov¬ 
ernment  drydocks, 
shipyards,  etc. 


TODAY 

^Ciijonne 

TOMORROW 


1  •  In  1 890,  when  everyone  read  by  ker¬ 
osene  lamp  or  gaslight,  running  an  oil 
company  was  a  simple  operation.  The 
automobile  had  not  been  invented, 
railroads  still  burned  coal,  and  people 
used  just  three  petroleum  products: 
kerosene,  asphalt  and  axle  grease. 


2*  We  could  make  all  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  we  could  sell  at  Union  with 
old-fashioned  $5,000  shell  stills.  So 
it  wasn’t  too  difficult  for  9  Santa  Paula, 
California  business  men  to  start  the 
company  out  of  their  personal  savings. 


3«  If  scientific  progress  had  stopped 
at  that  point,  and  father  still  read  by 
kerosene  lamp,  we  could  still  operate 
on  that  same  basis.  But  it  didn't.  In  the 
years  between  1890and  1943,man  made 
more  scientific  progress  than  in  all  the 
centuries  that  had  gone  before. 


4,  As  a  result,  our  tools  of  prodiu  tion 
became  so  complex  and  expensive  that 
no  one  man.or  small  group  of  men.could 
provide  them.Take  refinery  equipment, 
for  example.  By  1919  we’d  graduated 
from  shell  stills  to  tube  stills— we  no 
longer  fed  in  a  barrel  of  crude  at  a  time 
and  ladled  off  the  products. 


5*  But  tube  stills  cost  20times  as  much 
and  we  had  to  have  more  of  them.  By 
1926  we  had  installed  a  cracking  plant 
to  crack  gas  oil  and  make  more  gasoline. 
This  gave  a  pretty  good  gas  but  we  kept 
experimenting  to  improve  it  until  in 
1938  we  put  in  hydroforming  units  that 
cost  600  times  as  miirh. 


6,  And  today  we’re  installing  catalytic 
cracking  units  (’’cat”  crackers)  that  cost 
many  times  more.”Cat”crackers  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  more  powerful  aviation 
gasoline  as  well  as  improved  postwar 
motor  gasoline.  This  progress  is  typical 
of  all  branches  of  the  oil  business. 


7,  And  it  axplainswhyUnion’s  owners 
have  increased  from  9  people  to  31,652. 
For  the  only  way  you  can  finance  this 
kind  of  equipment  is  by  pooling  the 
money  of  a  lot  of  people.  Now  you  can 
form  these  pools  in  two  ways:  by  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  or  by  private  corpo¬ 
rations.  We  Americans  chose  the  latter. 


8,  For  it  prasarvas  the  economic  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual,  the  efficiency  of 
a  free  economy  and  that  all-important 
human  incentive— competition.The  sys¬ 
tem  may  not  be  perfect  yet.  But  it  has 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  the  greatest  capacity  for  production 
any  nation  has  ever  known. 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
functions.  IVe  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write.  The  President.  Union  Oil 
Co..  Union  Oil  Bldg..  Los  Angeles  14.  Calif. 


AMERICA'S  FIFTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 
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WHEN,  in  the  early  days  of  America’s 

entry  into  the  war,  strategic  areas 
fell  so  readily  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  when  indications  seeped  into 
the  headlines  that  the  peoples  of 
Burma,  Indo-China,  Thailand,  and 
India  would  not  fight  with  the  United 
Nations,  we  were  amazed.  “Surely,” 
we  exclaimed,  “they  can  see  their 
danger  from  Japan,  stand  together 
now,  and  fight  political  issues  later.” 

Col.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  in  his  new 
book  “Mother  America”  (Doubleday- 
Doran,  New  York.  $2.^)  answers 
the  question  in  this  amazement  by 
contrasting  the  history  and  attitude  of 
the  Filipinos  with  those  of  the  other 
Asiatics.  His  book  is  more,  however, 
than  an  explanation,  it  is  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  East  to  the  West  by  a 
man  eminently  fitted  to  see  both 
points  of  view. 

Himself  a  Filipino  newspaperman. 
Col.  Romulo  was  educated  partly  in 
the  United  States,  has  all  his  life  been 
active  in  the  Filipino  independence 
movement,  fought  with  his  country¬ 
men  and  General  MacArthur  on 
Bataan,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the 
press  relations  section  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  Australia  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  Well  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
he  foresaw  the  treachery  of  the  Japs 
and  forecast  the  developments  of  the 
Far  East. 

The  peoples  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
Indo-China,  and  India,  he  said,  then, 
would  not  stand  by  the  British,  Dutch, 
and  French  against  the  Japs  unless 
they  were  given  strong  assurances 
immediately  of  a  radical  change  of  at¬ 
titude  by  Europeans  towards  their 
rights  to  conduct  their  own  affairs. 

Asiatics  were  treated  by  their  white 
rulers  as  inferiors,  incapable  of  self- 
government.  Yet  the  whites  did  very 
little  to  prepare  them  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  they  denied  them.  They  did  not 
establish  educational  systems.  They 
lived  in  luxury  while  the  natives 
starved  and  di^  of  disease  in  pro¬ 
portions  as  great  as  those  now  dying 
in  the  Nazi-held  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  today.  And  those  natives  who 
lifted  their  voices  in  protest  often 
found  themselves  in  jail.  Even  Col. 
Romulo  could  not  file  his  prophetic 
dispatches  from  the  coimtries  about 
which  he  talked,  but  had  to  cross  the 
border  into  other  countries. 

Col.  Romulo’s  discussion  of  this  sit¬ 
uation,  though  written  in  somewhat 
declamatory  editorial  style,  is  not  im¬ 
passioned  but  realistic.  'Ilie  Philip¬ 
pines,  he  points  out,  was  the  one 
Oriental  territory  that  remained  loyal 
to  its  Occidental  conquerors.  Briefly 
he  summarizes  the  history  of  United 
States  government  in  the  Hiilippines, 
showing  how  from  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  established  schools  and  encour¬ 
aged  expression  of  the  Filipino  point  of 
view.  Washington  protected  Filipinos 
from  American  opportunists,  respected 
Filipino  culture  and  history,  and, 
even  better,  treated  Filipinos  as  equals 
and  after  42  years  set  the  date  for 
independence. 

By  keeping  her  promises  there, 
America  has,  without  any  such  plan, 
“sold”  democracy  as  an  ideal  way  of 
life  to  the  East  and  herself  as  the 
country  to  help  the  East  achieve  it. 

This  unintended  leadership  is  the 
reason  why  Col.  Romulo  would  wish 
Americans  to  understand  the  East.  If 
we  accept  the  responsibility,  and  in¬ 
sist  that  the  provisions  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  be  extended  to  the  Pacific,  he 
believes  we  will  have  done  much  to 
safeguard  future  world  peace.  Not 
the  least  value  of  this  book  is  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  an  appendix  of  the  texts 


of  the  Philippine  Constitution,  the 
Jones  Act,  and  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Independence  Act. 

■ 

INTRODUCING  the  note  of  adventure 

even  into  the  title,  R.  E.  Wolseley 
and  Laurence  R.  Campbell  have  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  about  a  field  which,  in  the 
popular  mind,  is  full  of  glamour  and 
romance.  Their  book  is  “Exploring 
Journalism:  With  Special  Emphasis 
on  Its  Social  and  Vocational  Aspects” 
(Prentice-Hall). 

Written  especiallly  for  yoimg  people 
who  have,  been  attracted  to  some  one 
of  the  many  phases  of  journalism 
(newspapers,  radio,  advertising,  maga¬ 
zines,  movies,  etc.)  the  book  is  not 
without  interest  to  the  lay  reader  who 
follows  the  better  new  non-fiction 
books. 

“Exploring  journalism,”  write 
Messrs.  Wolseley  and  Campbell,  “is 
not  a  task  for  the  journalist  alone.  It 
is  a  task  for  those  who  respond  to 
public  information  and  public  opinion 
as  well  as  for  those  who  disseminate 
them.  Because  our  social  attitudes 
and  social  action  are  based  on  what 
we  understand  and  know  about  cur¬ 
rent  ideas,  events  and  situations,  we 
all,  as  citizens  of  a  democracy,  are 
interested  in  the  operations,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  re.sponsibilities  of  the 
press.” 

In  this  book,  these  newspaper  men — 
one  now  teaching  at  Northwestern 
University  and  the  other  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California — attempt  “to 
present  an  integrated  study  of  the 
historical  background,  philosophical 
viewpoints,  social  responsibilities,  vo¬ 
cational  requirements,  and  specialized 
techniques  of  the  modem  media  of 
communication  included  with  journal¬ 
ism.”  The  volume  does  not  purport 
to  be  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  the 
principles  and  problems  of  the  press, 
but  it  is  a  good  synthesis — “an  intro¬ 
duction  ...  by  means  of  which  any¬ 
one  may  make  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
field  and  .  .  .  orient  himself  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

One  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
bears  the  title  “The  Consumer  of 
Journalism.”  That  journalism  is  both 
a  producer’s  and  a  consumer’s  subject 
is  self-evident.  The  consumers  of 
journalism  will  always  outnumber  the 
producers,  and  they  should  be  given 
an  understanding  of  the  press,  radio, 
and  current  books,  which  will  be 
their  principal  media  of  information 
in  after-college  days. 

Messrs.  Wolseley  and  Campbell  sup¬ 
plement  their  thirty-odd  diverse  chap¬ 
ters  with  an  assortment  of  useful  ap¬ 
pendices,  such  as  a  dictionary  of  news¬ 
paper  terms,  a  sample  style  sheet,  and 
a  suggested  bookshelf  of  100  good 
journalistic  books. — J.  E.  D. 

■ 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean  is  one  of  the  most  unique 
printing  establishments  in  the  world 
together  with  most  of  the  file  of  a  daily 
newspaper  that  lived  only  a  few 
months  but  chronicled  some  of  the 
most  stirring  events  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  This  “lost”  newspaper  was  the 
News-Digest,  a  mimeographed  daily 
edition,  published  at  11  o’clock  every 
morning  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Hornet,  one 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  aircraft-carriers  sunk 
by  the  Japanese. 

Fortunately  some  copies  of  the 
News-Digest  were  salvaged  by  the 
ship’s  chaplain.  Commander  Edward 
B.  Harp,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  short-lived 
daily,  and  the  Hornet’s  navigator. 
Commander  Frank  Akers,  subse¬ 
quently  promoted  to  rank  of  captain. 
And  they  tell  an  immortal  story  of 
one  of  the  most  momentous  events 
in  history — the  bombing  of  Tokyo  by 
“Jimmy”  Doolittle  and  his  intrepid 
band  of  American  aviators. 

The  story  of  the  famous  News- 


Digest  is  revealed  by  Alex  Griffin, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  who  has  just 
written  the  saga  of  the  Hornet  in  a 
book  entitled  “A  Ship  to  Remember,” 
and  who  has  in  his  possession  copies 
of  the  ship’s  newspaper  relating  daily 
life  aboard  the  Hornet  from  the  time 
it  joined  the  U.S.  Pacific  fleet  until  it 
was  sunk  Oct.  26,  1942,  six  months 
after  the  Doolittle  raid. 

In  possession  of  one  of  the  greatest 
“scoops”  in  the  world,  editor  Harp 
was  24  hours  behind  virtually  every 
other  newspaper  in  the  world  because 
of  mechanical  difficulties  and  the 
Hornet’s  ship  routine.  It  happened 
this  way:  Doolittle  and  his  flyers 
took  off  at  9  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
April  18,  1942.  As  customary,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  Hornet’s  daily 
schedule,  the  News-Digest  came  out 
at  11:30  on  time. 

At  that  moment  Doolittle  and  his 
men  were  on  their  way  to  Tokyo. 
They  arrived  over  their  destination 
early  in  the  afternoon,  hurling  down 
their  bombs  in  the  surprise  attack, 
and  continuing  on  to  China  and  Si¬ 
beria,  several  of  the  squadron  being 
lost.  But  not  until  the  succeeding 
day,  in  the  edition  of  April  19,  did 
the  News-Digest  come  out  with  its 
own  Johnny-on-the-spot  version  of 
the  affair. 

Copies  of  the  miniature  ship  news¬ 
paper  tell  how  men  aboard  the  Hornet 
received  their  first  news  of  the  Doo¬ 
little  attack — in  the  same  manner 
Americans  here  at  home  heard  of  it. 
A  Japanese  “Lady  Ha-Ha”  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  Station  JOAK  in  Japan,  was 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  her  blithe 
discourses  by  the  arrival  of  the  Doo¬ 
little  bombers  and  blurted  out  the 
news  heard  ’round  the  world. 

Griffin  was  loaned  copies  of  the 
News-Digest  and  has  incoiporated 
them  in  his  book  just  off  the  presses. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  the  book 
“Here  Come  the  Marines,”  publi.shed 
last  year. — C.WJ). 


Press  Wireless 
Fights  Merger 
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even  though  facilities  were  admittedly 
slow  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
invasion.  Many  stories  of  urgent  war 
developments  still  wait  their  turn  to 
go  over  Mackay’s  one  transmitter. 
The  British  have  their  own  radio  and 
cable  connections  from  North  Africa 
to  London,  assuring  English  news¬ 
papers  of  speedy  transmission  of  war 
news. 

Rates  Reviewed 

After  FCC  denied  Press  Wireless 
permission  to  operate  in  North  Africa, 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  asked  not  only 
that  the  license  be  granted,  but  that 
adequate  priority  be  given  to  assure 
prompt  delivery  of  Press  Wireless 
equipment.  But  the  FCC  did  not  re¬ 
verse  its  stand.  Instead  it  has  now 
begun  a  hearing  of  the  entire  rate 
structure  of  Press  Wireless.  The 
latter  is  the  only  one  whose  rate  table 
is  under  investigation,  (although  sev¬ 
eral  competitors  have  intervened  in 
the  hearing)  and  the  rates  of  Press 
Wireless  are,  it  is  stated,  generally 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  charged 
by  other  transmitting  companies. 

Press  Wireless  is  now  operating 
telegraph  and  radiophoto  services  to 
and  from  London,  Berne,  Moscow 
and  Chungking,  and  several  trans¬ 
mitting  stations  in  South  America. 

Press  Wireless  was  incorporated  on 
July  5,  1929,  under  Delaware  law  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  an  inter¬ 
national  radio  communications  sys¬ 
tem.  Its  organization,  charter  powers. 


etc.,  were  approved  by  the  old  Federal 
Radio  Commission. 

During  World  War  I  newspaper 
publishers,  correspondents,  and  press 
associations  had  experienced  difficulty 
in  the  transmission  of  newspaper  copy. 
As  a  result  in  1920  the  principal 
American  newspaper  publishers  or¬ 
ganized  the  American  Publishers’ 
Committee  on  cable  and  radio  com¬ 
munications.  This  committee,  after 
a  year’s  investigation,  decided  to  go 
into  the  communication  business  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  transmitting 
news.  A  traffic  agreement  was  made 
with  the  British  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  which  controlled  radio  com¬ 
munication  to  and  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  a  radio  station  was  opened 
at  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  first  press  cir¬ 
cuit  between  London  and  Halifax  was 
started  on  Feb.  22,  1922.  That  opera¬ 
tion  proved  so  succeseful  that  within 
a  few  years  several  newspapers  and 
press  associations  applied  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  for  licenses  to 
operate  similar  circuits  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  June,  1929  the  FRC 
agreed  to  allot  certain  frequencies  to 
a  corporation  representing  the  United 
States  press.  Thereupon  the  present 
corporation  was  organized  and  its 
charter  members  were  the  C/iristian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,;  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Chicago  Daily  Tribune, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Later  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
Associations,  King  Features  Syndicate 
and  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  became  stockholders. 

Pietaras  Added 

At  its  inception  the  company  was 
engaged  solely  in  transmitting  news 
by  radio  but  with  the  development 
of  its  facilities,  and  radio  transmission 
technique,  it  engaged  in  transmitting 
pictures,  facsimile,  radio  photos  and 
broadcasting  programs.  From  its  in¬ 
ception  the  company  encountered  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  to  accomplish  its  objectives  and 
had  to  develop  almost  all  of  its  own 
facilities.  Thus  it  acquired  an  engi¬ 
neering  organization  and  means  of  im¬ 
proving  its  transmission  facilities  by 
technological  improvements. 

In  1938  the  company  also  organized 
a  department  research  into  the  trans¬ 
mitting,  receiving,  photo,  secrecy,  and 
facsimile  fields.  Press  Wireless  has 
manufactured  most  of  the  machinery 
and  equipment  used  in  its  business 
and  substantially  increased  its  facili¬ 
ties  for  this  purpose.  Its  facilities 
were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  equipment  for  its 
own  use,  but  gradually  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  facilities  and 
personnel  the  company  was  able  to 
sell  some  of  its  products  to  others. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  on  many  of  its  circuits,  particu¬ 
larly  to  foreign  co\mtries,  the  station 
at  the  foreign  end  of  the  circuit  was 
owned  by  others,  usually  foreign  gov-  | 
emments,  who  were  the  natural  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  manufacturing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Commencing  with  the  single  termi¬ 
nal  on  Long  Island  in  1930  for  com¬ 
munication  with  government-owned 
stations  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  foreign  countries.  Press 
Wireless  expanded  rapidly  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  terminals  of  transmission 
contracts  with  stations  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  South  America,  the  Orient  and 
in  fact  throughout  the  world. 

N.  Y.  BROKER  MOVES 

Fred  A.  Dibble,  who  for  nearly  40 
years  traded  as  Harris-Dibble  Com-  > 
pany,  as  brokers  in  publishing  busi-  | 
nesses,  has  moved  his  office  to  512  I 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  I 
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IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  NATION 


THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


We  use  Fantless  Phil’s  predicament  to  point-iip  The 
American  Magazine  reader’s  attitude  toward  the  con¬ 
tinued  story.  Like  Phil’s  coat,  the  first  episode  of  a  serial  suits  him 
to  a  T.  But  when  he  starts  looking  around  for  the  missing  pants 
or  paragraphs,  he  finds  they’re  promised  for  four  weeks  from  this 
Tuesday. 

Pantless  or  panting,  he’s  dissatisfied,  and  you  can’t  blame  him. 
To  finish  what  he  starts  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  th<- 
American.  For  confirmation,  take  the  pulse  of  Hirohito  or  Hitler. 

Few  Americans  like  to  wait  or  have  any  truck  with  unfinished 
business.  That’s  why  we  eliminated  all  hold-overs,  all  hang-overs, 
all  continued  stories  from  The  American  Magazine. 

Now  each  issue  is  complete  down  to  t\vo  pairs  of  pants!  Beg  par¬ 
don!  We  mean  two  complete  novels  every  issue.  Instead  of  six  or 
seven  continued  stories  a  year,  you’ll  get  (and  enjoy)  twenty-four 
short,  swift,  dramatic  novels  fresh  from  the  typewriters  of  the  top- 
ranking  authors  of  America. 

Because  we  don’t  think  you  care  for  second-hand,  cut-down  ver¬ 
sions  of  already  published  books,  any  more  than  you  liked  to  wear 
hand-me-down  alterations  of  your  big  brother’s  or  sister’s  clothing, 
we’re  publishing  nothing  but  brand-new  hits,  written  especially  for 
The  American  Magazine,  by  such  outstanding  writers  as  Mar\ 
Hastings  Bradley,  Hugh  Pentecost,  Faith  Baldwin,  Pearl  S.  Buck. 
Franz  Werfel,  and  Margaret  Culkin  Banning. 

In  the  December  issue  are  featured  “Last  of  the  House  of  Rob- 
sart”  by  Rita  Weiman,  “Sugar  and  Spice”  by  Vera  Caspary.  Thes*- 
two  complete  novels,  plus  The  American  Magazine’s  usual  top-fiight 
short  stories,  highlighted  by  “The  Wife  of  Chuang  Chow,”  the  first 
story  ever  to  be  published  by  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  together 
with  timely  and  informative  articles,  short  features,  cartoons  and 
illustrations,  make  a  complete  magazine  every  issue. 

To  advertisers  in  The  American  Magazine,  this  change  in  <'di- 
torial  policy  means  more  attention,  interest,  and  acceptance  from 
an  audience  no  other  magazine  can  match  ...  an  audience  of  “tin- 
people  who  give  a  damn”  for  the  magazine  whose  publishing 
platform  is  dedicated  to  and  “In  the  Service  of  the  Nation.” 
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Further  Report  on 
Plans  of  Photo 
Equipment  Makers 

By  JACK  PRICE 

• 

This  is  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Price's  report  on  his  tour  of 
the  leading  photo  equipment 
manufacturers,  to  study  their 
plans  for  developing  cameras, 
film,  etc.,  for  press  photograph¬ 
ers.  Last  week  he  reported  on  A 
Eostman,  and  Graflex.  " 

• 

We  tried  to  keep  our  visits  in  some 
form  of  continuity  so  we  made  our 
next  stop  at  the  Ilex  Optical  Co. 
Rochester,  which  manufactures  lenses 
and  between-the-lens  shutters.  We 
had  heard  that  this  concern  was  pio¬ 
neering  in  the  construction  of  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  shutter  for  flash  syn¬ 
chronization.  To  our  surprise  we  were 
shown  a  newly  completed  model. 

In  all  fairness  we  must  report  that 
this  concern  was  never  actually  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  devices  for 
the  newspaper  photographer.  They 
have  been  making  shutters  for  years 
but  of  a  different  type  than  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  news  cameramen.  In  recent 
years  they  have  been  experimenting 
with  a  shutter  that  would  be  helpful 
in  solving  the  synchronization  prob¬ 
lem.  The  shutter  that  we  examined 
had  the  basic  principle  of  electric 
contacts  within  the  mechanism  of  the 
instrument,  but  it  was  operated  manu¬ 
ally  and  that  prevents  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  the  immediate  ques¬ 
tion. 

Settings  for  Flash  Peaks 

The  officials  were  intensely  interested 
in  news  camera  requirements.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  shutter  was  designed 
for  use  by  others  than  the  news  pho¬ 
tographer  we  must  realize  that  we 
should  not  be  too  critical.  There  was 
one  feature  of  the  shutter  that  held 
much  promise.  This  was  a  setting 
with  designations  for  the  various  peaks 
of  flash-bulbs.  It  meant  that  the  pho¬ 
tographer  could  adjust  the  shutter  to 
operate  with  the  required  peak  of  the 
lamp  to  be  used.  By  merely  turning 
a  small  dial  which  indicated  the  speed 
setting  of  the  bulb  the  photographer 
was  ready  for  instant  change  in  bulbs. 

We  were  informed  that  Ilex  en¬ 
gineers  immediately  would  be  put  to 
work  to  solve  the  mechanical  difficul¬ 
ties  arising  in  making  the  shutter  com¬ 
plete  with  all  requirements.  If  so, 
another  important  step  will  have  been 
made  in  the  right  direction — which, 
incidentally,  will  be  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  armed  forces.  The 
final  product  as  it  was  described  to 
us  will  be  a  shutter  that  will  have  a 
self-contained  electric  magnet  which 
will  set  off  the  releasing  mechanism 
when  the  circuit  is  closed.  The  speeds 
will  range  from  1/lOth  to  1/ 500th  with 
the  variables  included.  It  will  also 
have  the  ^ull  peak  indicator  and  there 
will  not  be  any  loose  wires. 

This  is  the  type  of  shutter  that  will 
be  most  acceptable  for  the  future 
newspaper  camera.  Whether  it  will 
be  made  solely  for  the  Ilex  lens  or  to 
be  fitted  with  other  lenses  we  are  not 
informed,  but  certainly  we  feel  that 
the  Ilex  Co.,  is  now  on  the  right  track. 

Agfa  Plant 

At  Agfa-Ansco,  Binghamton,  we 
found  conditions  similar  to  those  at 
Eastman.  This  plant  is  fully  engaged 
in  production  of  war  materials  and, 
like  its  comjjetitor,  it  may  produce  a 
very  small  amount  of  stuff  for  con¬ 
sumer  use.  Ansco  also  produces  al¬ 
most  everything  for  the  photographer 


except  lenses  and  flash-bulbs.  The 
camera  department  has  been  manu¬ 
facturing  equipment  for  commercial 
photographers  and  amateurs,  but  has 
not  made  a  camera  for  the  professional 
news  photographer. 

The  war  has  also  caused  a  great 
expansion  of  plant  facilities  and  it 
too  will  look  forward  to  utilizing  this 
equipment  for  producing  products  for 
the  consumer.  Until  the  time  when 
Ansco  introduced  a  high  speed  film, 
news  photographers  used  few  of  its 
products.  It  manufactured  certain  en¬ 
larging  papers  that  many  news  cam¬ 
eramen  used  but  that  limited  the  con¬ 
tacts  between  this  concern  and  the 
news  cameraman. 

With  the  new  facilities  capable  of 
great  production  we  asked  if  Ansco 
had  any  intention  of  making  a  special 
news  camera  and  other  devices  and 
equipment  for  the  news  photographer. 
We  were  informed  that  Ansco  would 
make  a  press  camera  if  demand  war¬ 
ranted.  Naturally,  this  would  be  a 
new  field  and,  we  inquired  if  plans 
that  would  incorporate  suggestions 
made  by  news  cameramen.  Ansco 
officials  are  maintaining  an  open  mind 
on  thi.,  score  and  would  appreciate  all 
the  advice  available  from  the  experi¬ 
enced  cameramen. 

Ansco  has  made  shutters  for  ama¬ 
teur  cameras  and  some  for  professional 
commercial  photographers  but  never 
attempted  to  solve  the  news  camera 
problem.  As  in  other  photographic 
products,  Ansco  states  that  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  utilizing  the  brains  of 
its  engineers  in  producing  such  de¬ 
vices  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
news  photographers.  Details,  such  as 
were  discussed  with  Graflex,  were 
given  serious  consideration  with  the 
answer  that  this  firm  may  be  included 
in  the  list  of  manufacturers  who  will 
compete  for  the  news  photography 
market. 

Ansco  Color  Film 

Whether  the  future  Ansco  press 
outfit  will  be  an  all  home-made  affiair 
or  an  assembled  one,  the  matter  of 
flash-synchronization,  shutters  range 
and  view-finders,  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Just  how  these 
problems  will  be  solved  is  a  matter 
that  Ansco  is  now  unprepared  to  say. 

We  have  been  advised  that  more 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  papers  that  would  meet  the 
newspaper  photographer’s  require¬ 
ments.  The  emulsion  speed  of  films 
is  being  advanced,  mostly  due  to  mili¬ 
tary  demands. 

An  outstanding  Ansco  product  is 
the  color  film  which  may  be  processed 
by  the  photographer  in  his  own  dark 
room.  Printing  of  these  color  prints 
may  be  simplified  greatly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  engineers  who  have 
found  an  easier  method  of  producing 
complementary  colors  in  the  nega¬ 
tives.  As  in  other  plants  the  pressure 
has  been  increased  to  speed  up  mili¬ 
tary  developments,  but  in  doing  so 
more  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
developments  for  these  products  for 
newspaper  uses. 

Our  next  conference  was  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Wollensak  Co.,  Rochester. 
This  concern  has  been  in  the  lens  and 
shutter  business  for  many  years  but 
few  of  their  products  have  been  widely- 
used  by  newspaper  photographers.  We 
noticed  that  the  change  in  thinking 
about  news  photography  is  causing  this 
organization  to  plan  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  being  made  by  news 
cameramen  for  a  new  type  shutter. 

This  company  showed  us  a  new 
shutter  but  after  examining  it  care¬ 
fully,  we  frankly  stated  that  it  would 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  news 
photographer,  in  its  present  form. 
When  we  described  what  the  news 
cameraman  needed  the  Wollensak 
officials  agreed  to  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  those  requirements.  After 


consultation  with  their  engineers  we 
were  informed  that  the  shutter  com¬ 
plete  with  built-in  electrical-  devices 
for  synchronization  and  speeds  rang¬ 
ing  to  1/ 500th  of  a  second,  could  be 
produced  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Lease  Sizes 

Our  attention  was  next  drawn  to 
the  problem  of  correct  size  lenses  with 
comparable  speed  to  those  now  in  use 
or  with  those  that  will  be  introduced 
by  other  manufacturers.  We  gave  this 
concern  all  the  information  that  we 
had  and  again  we  were  assured  that 
such  lenses  would  be  forthcoming. 

We  journeyed  to  the  Defender  plant 
in  Rochester  where  officials  welcomed 
a  discussion  on  films  and  papers  for 
newspaper  photographers.  This  or¬ 
ganization  only  produces  these  two 
articles  of  interest  to  news  cameramen. 

Officials  of  this  organization  were 
frank  in  their  explanations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  news  photography.  They  ad¬ 
mitted  that  though  they  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  news  photographers, 
the  bulk  of  their  business  was  with 
commercial  and  portrait  men  —  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  neglect  the  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography. 

This  concern  was  working  under 
pressure  turning  out  military  materials 
and  they  have  already  perfected  a 
new  type  paper  that  would  be  of 
great  value  to  newspaper  cameramen. 
We  were  not  given  any  particulars,  be¬ 
cause  of  military  restrictions,  but  when 
asked  if  we  thought  a  paper  that 
would  not  stick  to  a  wet  negative 
when  placed  in  direct  contact  was  im¬ 
portant  to  news  photography,  we  most 
heartily  agreed  that  such  a  product 
would  be  of  immense  help.  Of  course, 
most  printing  done  in  newspaper  pho¬ 
tography  is  by  enlarging,  but  there  are 
times  when  a  contact  print  is  re¬ 
quired. 

This  concern  is  somewhat  in  the 
same  position  as  its  competitors  in  the 
development  of  faster  film  emulsions 
and  papers  with  a  greater  range. 
Nothing  is  definitely  promised  but 
again  we  are  assured  that  progress  is 
being  made  and  that  the  future  holds 
promise. 

Profit  in  Other  Markets 

When  we  arrived  at  Haloid  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  Rochester,  we  had  a 
feeling  that  this  concern  had  almost 
entirely  forgotten  about  the  time  when 
their  papers  were  the  most  popular 
with  news  photographers. 

Officials  of  this  organization  frankly 
admit  that  other  markets  were  more 
profitable  for  their  materials.  They 
also  admit  that  the  organization  is 
not  geared  up  to  meet  the  requirement 
of  conducting  a  large  sales  campaign 
in  the  news  photographic  profession. 
However,  we  were  advised  that  this 
did  not  mean  tlfat  they  had  given  up 
the  idea  of  again  making  an  effort  to 
popularize  their  papers  among  news 
cameramen. 

Our  last  stop  was  at  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  plant,  Rochester.  This  organi¬ 
zation  is  long  in  the  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  lenses.  B  &  L  lenses  are  not  un¬ 
known  to  newspaper  photographers 
even  though  they  are  not  the  accepted 
ones  employed  in  general  news  use. 

Again  we  found  that  cooperative 
spirit  which  has  been  absent  so  long  in 
the  whole  industry.  However,  we  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  although  this 
concern  did  not  specialize  in  lenses 
for  news  photographers  it  had  made 
an  important  step  in  the  production 
of  a  telephoto  lens.  For  the  first  time, 
so  we  have  been  informed,  a  telephoto 
lens  is  now  being  manufacture  in 
America  by  an  American  concern. 

Making  Telaphote  L«ns«f 

Bausch  &  Lomb  officials  inform  us 
that  they  are  actually  producing  such 
lenses  for  various  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  and  that  these  lenses  will 


be  developed  to  even  greater  degrees 
of  perfection.  For  years  past  we  have 
had  to  employ  telephoto  lenses  of  for¬ 
eign  manufacture.  The  knowledge 
that  such  lenses  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  profession,  at  the  proper 
time,  is  reassuring.  The  sizes  in  the 
first  series  of  these  lenses  include  a 
20-inch,  F.5.6.,  a  40-inch,  F.8  and  a 
40-inch  F.5.6. 

Every  newspap>er  photographer  will 
quickly  appreciate  the  new  home 
product.  In  addition  to  these  sizes 
we  were  informed  that  others  will  be 
produced  as  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  solves  certain  problems.  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  smaller  size  lenses,  our 
advice  is  that  this  organization  has 
been  working  on  formulas  which  will  f 
soon  be  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  them  and  that  B  &  L  expects  to 
produce  a  small  lens  for  news  photog¬ 
raphy  which  will  be  comparable,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  in  the  market. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  tour  we 
constructed  a  montage  of  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  Industry.  The  frank 
admission  by  many  officials  of  the 
large  concerns  that  they  had  not  been 
entirely  unaware  of  the  demands  made 
by  newspaper  cameramen  was  sur¬ 
prising.  During  the  various  confer¬ 
ences  all  the  ideas  given  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  published  1 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  were  listed,  j 
and  promises  were  made  that  some-  i 
thing  will  be  done  to  expedite  the  | 
development  of  those  ideas.  It  was  - 
discovered  that  some  of  the  sugges-  j 
tions  made  by  the  news  cameramen  I 
would  fit  into  present  plans  of  certain  I 
types  of  cameras  and  equipment  being  I 
designed  for  military  uses.  | 

Montag*  of  Results 

The  montage  shows  a  development 
of  a  new  type  shutter  that  will  require 
but  one  operation.  It  will  contain  | 
all  the  electrical  necessities  except  the 
batteries.  This  will  solve  once  and  for  ' 
all  the  synchronization  problems.  In 
addition  the  shutter  will  have  speeds 
ranging  from  1/lOth  of  a  second  up  to 
1 /500th  including  the  intermediate 
speeds.  It  will  be  rugged  to  with¬ 
stand  the  punishment  of  hard  usage 
and  will  also  have  a  regulator  for  in¬ 
terchangeable  flash-bulbs.  This  regu¬ 
lator  will  be  plainly  visible  and  will 
accurately  accomodate  various  peaks 
of  different  lamps. 

Lenses  will  be  made  available  in 
great  quantities  and  of  all  sizes  and 
speeds.  The  assembly  of  a  unit  con-  | 
taining  lens  and  shutter  will  depend 
upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  camera 
who  may  present  the  entire  outfit  as 
a  single  package.  The  size  of  the  lens 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  negative. 

The  camera  manufacturers  indicate 
that  they  will  comply  with  the  popu- 

(Continued  on  page  46)  i 
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X^NYONE  can  start  something. 
To  sprint  the  first  lap  of  a  race  — to 
write  the  first  chapter  of  a  book— to 
give  your  best  during  the  first  part 
of  a  war,  those  things  are  easy.  There 
is  a  thrill  about  beginning. 

And  then  what? 

Then  the  grind  begins.  The  run¬ 
ner’s  chest  tightens  and  his  legs  drag. 
The  writer’s  ideas  come  hard.  The 
manufacturer  stares  glumly  at  a  can¬ 
celled  war  contract,  while  the  worker 
in  the  plant  finds  the  mornings  cold 
and  dark,  his  job  monotonous.  That 
is  the  time  when  quitters  quit  and 
even  the  champions  slow  down,  when 
it  is  hard  to  keep  plugging.  It  is  the 
time  when  races— and  wars— are  won. 

All  of  us  have  been  going  through 
the  grind.  We  have  felt  the  pressure. 
We  have  been  disheartened  by  fail¬ 
ures,  tired  by  constant  effort.  Now, 
like  a  runner,.we  are  getting  our  "sec¬ 
ond  wind.”  The  worst  of  the  grind  is 
past.  Victory  is  ahead.  We  know  it 
can  be  ours,  if  we  use  our  "second 
wind”  with  determination. 

Let  us  pledge  ourselves,  now,  to  use 
our  strength  to  the  utmost,  to  help  on 
every  front  of  the  war  effort,  to  tackle 
every  production  job  as  though  it 
were  the  first  one.  Above  all,  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  stay  on  the  job— 
every  man  and  woman— until  we  fin¬ 
ish  what  we  have  so  well  started,  until 
complete  Victory  is  won. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  I,  Illinois 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Classified  Dept. 
Must  Not  Neglect 
Its  Promotion 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Classified  advertising  promotion  is 
one  of  the  most  important  details  of 
the  department — and  it  is  often  the 
nnost  neglected.  It  should  be  utilized, 
in  its  many  forms,  as  consistently  as 
all  other  phases  of  promotion.  It  is  a 
super-salesman  and  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Promotion  is  synonymous  with  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  As  such,  the  accepted 
form  of  classified  advertising  promo¬ 
tion,  run-of-paper  copy,  classified 
page  streamers  and  boxes,  fillers  or 
readers,  and  front  page  testimonial 
copy,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  possibilities  of  promotion. 
later-Departneatol  PremetioR 

Promotion  starts  with  the  training 
of  new  employes.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  schooled  in  the  important 
role  go^  will  plays  in  their  success  as 
well  as  the  success  of  the  newspaper. 
Contacts  with  the  public,  at  a  later 
date,  by  solicitors,  sales  people  and 
front  coimter  employes  should  be 
zealously  guarded  as  rare  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  promotion  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  Once  established,  this  type 
of  promotion  is  permanent  and  pays 
rich  dividends.  Efficiently  trained 
personnel  will  exploit  classified  and 
“sell”  it  to  other  departments  of  the 
publication — a  most  valuable  form  of 
promotion. 

Another  form  of  inter-departmental 
promotion  is  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  and  harmonious  working  relation 
with  the  credit  and  collection  de¬ 
partments.  The  responsibility  of  es¬ 
tablishing  such  a  relationship  rests 
with  the  CAM  as  well  as  with  the 
credit  manager.  Linage  figures  are 
worthless  unless  they  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  dollars  and  cents.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  when  ad¬ 
vertising  is  sold  under  a  system  of 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  and 
close  cooperation  between  the  two 
departments.  Its  reflection,  upon  the 
advertiser,  will  accomplish  and  attain 
a  high  regard  and  respect — an  en¬ 
viable  piece  of  promotion. 

The  efficient  handling  of  copy,  name¬ 
ly  the  elimination  of  errors  and  ad¬ 
justments;  a  strict  adherence  to  dead¬ 
lines,  for  one  and  all;  extreme  care  in 
effecting  corrections  and  cancella¬ 
tions;  a  fool-proof  method  of  accept¬ 
ing  and  recording  these  changes;  and 
a  systematic  channeling  of  copy  to  the 
credit  department  and  composing 
room,  is  a  type  of  promotion  which 
reached  advertisers,  instantly  and  di¬ 
rectly. 

CorKr.  Workers  to  Dept. 

An  excellent  type  of  promotion  can 
be  effected  by  confining  the  activities 
of  the  personnel  to  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  An  ambitious 
employe  may  promise  editorial  or 
news  space  to  an  advertiser;  he  may 
volunteer  to  intercede  in  behalf  of 
an  advertiser  in  other  departments; 
or  he  may  assume  responsibilities  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  imm^iate  superior. 
The  elimination  of  these  voluntary 
“assistants”  will  remove  the  cause  of 
many  controversies  and  develop  a 
great  deal  more  good  will. 

When  the  “house  is  in  order,”  then 
and  only  then,  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  departmental  promotion, 
.should  the  merits  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  be  exploited  for  general  con¬ 
sumption.  The  department,  now,  is  in 
a  position  to  guarantee  the  claims  of 
published  promotion.  This  guarantee 
can  be  offered  by  the  assurance  of 


the  spirit  and  smooth  operation  of  the 
organization. 

An  annual  budget  should  be  cre¬ 
ated  for  promotion.  This  figure 
should  include  all  types  of  promo¬ 
tional  activities.  On  first  newspa¬ 
pers,  this  budget  is  usually  determined 
by  a  percentage  of  either  revenue  or 
income.  Second  or  third  publications, 
or  in  a  highly  competitive  market,  the 
extent  of  the  promotion  and  the  desire 
of  the  CAM  to  accomplish  his  aims  and 
purposes  will  vary  the  percentages  in¬ 
volved.  However,  the  funds  for  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  expended  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  definitely  planned  cam¬ 
paign.  Media  to  be  used  and  methods 
of  promotion  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  Aimless  and  occasional 
promotion,  poorly  planned,  is  always 
inefficient.  The  execution  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  a  major  phase  of 
classified  management. 

Create  Good  Copy 

In  the  event  newspaper  promotion 
is  to  be  used,  place  a  value  on  such 
space,  comparable  to  that  exacted 
from  advertisers,  and  create  worthy 
copy,  well  in  advance  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  date.  Avoid  at  all  times  hastily 
written  poor  copy.  An  advertiser 
might  be  forgiven  for  it  but  a  news¬ 
paper  is  regarded  as  an  expert  in  its 
own  profession.  Establish  schedules 
and  maintain  these  schedules  as  those 
of  an  advertiser — such  programs  were 
created  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
advertiser.  The  same  should  apply 
to  the  newspaper. 

If  newsprint  conditions  prohibit  the 
use  of  run-of-paper  copy,  there  re¬ 
main  many  other  potent  types  of  pro¬ 
motion.  Although,  perhaps,  the  most 
expensive,  direct-by-mail  promotion 
can  obtain  keyed  results.  It  can  be 
successfully  applied  to  some  particular 
group  of  advertisers,  regional  local¬ 
ity  or  specific  industry.  Such  appeals 
as  color,  novelty  of  presentation  and 
pre-paid  replies  can  enhance  the  use 
of  this  promotion. 

Radio  can  also  be  a  pertinent  part 
of  the  promotional  campaign.  Many 
newq>apers  operate  radio  stations 
which  affords  an  opportunity  for 
greater  use  of  this  promotion.  In 
other  instances,  the  classified  promo¬ 
tion  may  be  presented  as  a  distinct 
service  to  the  network  or  station  au¬ 
dience.  For  example,  promotion  may 
be  associated  with  the  announcement 
of  Lost  and  Found  advertisements; 
Death  and  Birth  Notices,  as  well  as 
other  vital  statistics,  and  in  these  war 
times  might  be  affiliated  with  govern¬ 
mental  bureau  announcements  via  ap¬ 
peals  for  manpower  and  housing  ac¬ 
commodations. 

Promotion  Litoratnro 

Individual  promotion  pieces  of  gen¬ 
eral  copy  for  the  use  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  can  be  a  “stock”  proposition 
to  be  used  if  and  when  the  occasion 
arises.  Distribution  at  public  meet¬ 
ings;  counter  pick-ups;  envelope  fill¬ 
ers;  other  departmental  mailings; 
branch  office  displays;  house-to-house 
canvas  or  newsboy  distribution;  and 
numerous  other  means  can  be  used 
for  the  dissemination  af  this  promo¬ 
tional  literature. 

Car  and  bus  cards;  bill  boards  and 
poster;  delivery  truck  {rasters  and 
bumper  signs;  salesmen’s  windshield 
stickers;  and  hundreds  of  novelty  cus¬ 
tomer-give-aways  can  all  add  to  the 
subject  of  classified  promotion.  Its 
possibilities  are  limitless. 

Classified  advertising  promotion 
should  not  be  relegated  to  the  ignomi- 
nity  of  a  “side-line”  any  more  than 
a  merchant  should  consider  his  adver¬ 
tising  as  such.  True,  limitations  of 
its  proportions  must  be  realized  but 
it  cannot  and  should  not  become  a 
minus  quantity.  It  is  sufficiently  im¬ 


portant  to  place  it  in  the  category 
of  rates,  contracts,  personnel  and  all 
other  major  details  of  classified  man¬ 
agement.  All  times  are  the  right  time 
for  promotion.  These  days,  it  can  be 
advantageously  utilized  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  post-war  plans  and  support 
earned,  reader  confidence.  The  task 
of  completing  promotion,  like  selling, 
is  never  ended — it  goes  on  forever. 
Its  flexibility  permits  its  use  for  all 
occasions  and  at  all  times. 

An  extreme  piece  of  promotion 
which  might  advise  advertisers  they 
can  only  use  four  lines,  once  a  week, 
is  still  promotion — and,  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  for  classified  advertising. 

AD  TRAPS  SUSPECT 

“Personals”  placed  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  coliunns  of  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  trapped  Jacob  Wolfson, 
53-year-old  escaped  bunko  suspect 
Nov.  4.  The  man  had  escaped  from 
Detective  Lieutenant  Emil  Weiner  of 
Los  Angeles  while  on  a  train.  Know¬ 
ing  his  charge  to  have  a  penchant  for 
rich  widows  and  believing  he  would 
make  his  way  to  Los  Angeles,  Weiner 
placed  ads  stating:  “Lonely  Jewess 
would  like  to  meet  congenial  gentle¬ 
man.”  Among  replies  to  the  ad  was 
one  in  the  suspect’s  handwriting.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  call  at  the 
address  given  in  the  letter  and  rearrest 
Wolfson. 


Price  Reports 
On  Manufacturers 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


lar  demands  from  the  majority  of 
news  cameramen.  They  intend  to 
make  various  models,  some  with  front 
lens  shutters  and  others  with  focal 
plane  curtains.  In  addition  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  improvements  which  must  be 
accomplished  much  depends  upon  the 
views  of  the  news  cameramen  who  will 
decide  for  themselves  the  sizes  they 
want  and  the  type  of  construction  they 
prefer.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  new 
cameras  may  be  all  metal  but  there 
will  be  some  made  of  wood  for  those 
who  wish  them. 

In  the  matter  of  range  and  view¬ 
finder  combinations,  much  is  left  to 
the  photographers.  These  devices  are 
not  easily  installed  because  of  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties.  The  cameramen 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  have  such 
a  device  built  into  the  camera  but 
there  are  limitations  requiring  com¬ 
promises.  It  is  claimed  that  this  de¬ 
vice  will  cause  the  bulk  of  the  camera 
to  be  increased  because  all  photog¬ 
raphers  have  demanded  a  larger  scan¬ 
ning  window  and  a  range  that  works 
up  to  two  feet  of  the  subject.  Our 
advice  is  that  it  can  be  done,  but 
more  planning  and  cooperation  with 
the  cameramen  must  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

AHtomatic  FIIri  Trantpert 

In  reference  to  the  automatic  film 
transport,  we  are  advised  that  here 
again  are  mechanical  problems  that 
are  not  easily  solved.  This  depends 
upon  whether  the  photographers  de¬ 
sire  a  roll  film  or  cut  films,  and  if 
a  magazine,  film  pack  or  the  regular 
film  holder  is  preferred.  Taking  the 
stock  of  the  film  base  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  manufacturers  are  puzzled 
as  to  how  they  can  make  a  heavy 
base  film  turn  a  sharp  corner  without 
damaging  it.  Cameramen  also  must 
decide  how  many  films  the  transport 
must  accommodate. 

The  matter  of  films  and  papers  is 
presenting  no  difficult  problem.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  the  projected  plans 
we  feel  assured  that  the  news  photog¬ 
raphers  will  bo  ple.nsed  with  the  new 
emul.sions. 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
color  photography  and  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  infra-red  films.  Processing 
of  color  films  and  prints  is  being  sim- 
plified.  The  use  of  color  will  be  com¬ 
monplace  and  popular.  In  this  con- 
nection  we  are  reminded  that  hundreds 
if  not  thousands  of  photographers  now 
in  the  armed  forces,  are  being  given 
special  education  in  the  production 
of  color  photography,  including  pro¬ 
cessing  methods.  It  is  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  many  of  them  will  find  their  way 
into  the  ranks  of  pictorial  journalism 
with  something  to  contribute. 

One  part  of  the  montage  remains 
left  and  that  is  the  practicabilities  of 
the  70mm.  film.  This  size,  approxi¬ 
mately,  1%  X  2V4,  may  be  accepted 
by  news  photographers.  This  film  was 
first  manufactured  for  Fox  when  he 
planned  his  Grandeur  movies.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  several  photog¬ 
raphers  then  with  the  Detroit  Newt, 
made  a  special  camera  that  would  use 
this  size  film.  They  had  in  mind  a 
“magic  eye”  camera  that  would  pro¬ 
duce  large  size  images. 

When  we  mentioned  this  subject  to 
the  various  manufacturers  they  ap¬ 
peared  intensely  interested.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  developments  in  a  camera 
employing  this  size  film  may  now  be 
in  the  works  for  military  purposes. 

We  have  no  information  on  this  score 
but  certainly  it  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  combat  camera.  The  film  is 
perforated  like  the  regular  movie 
stock  and  by  employing  the  movie 
principle  in  camera  construction,  a 
new  and  highly  important  piece  of 
equipment  will  be  made  available  to 
the  profession. 

This  tsrpe  of  camera  contains  many 
features  that  would  make  it  practical 
for  news  work.  The  fact  that  one 
picture  may  be  taken,  or  a  series,  by 
merely  pushing  a  button,  permits  the 
photographer  to  take  the  desired  ex¬ 
posure.  Too  often  the  cameraman  has  ^ 
lost  the  right  picture  because  of  | 
changing  films  or  focus  at  an  in-  I 
opportune  moment.  Film  of  this  size  , 
would  not  offer  a  serious  handicap  • 
because  of  grain.  The  size  of  the  > 

image  will  be  a  factor  in  its  favor.  ; 

Certainly  it  will  be  larger  than 
the  35mm  and  in  reality  more  adapt¬ 
able. 

Many  of  the  developments  for  future 
cameras  and  equipment  will  depend 
upon  the  voice  of  the  news  photo¬ 
graphic  profession.  Now  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  receptive  to  the  views 
of  the  individual  news  photographers, 
it  remains  for  those  cameramen  to 
speak  up.  We  suggest  that  recom¬ 
mendations  and  ideas  be  sent  either  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  or  directly  to  the 
manufacturers.  Regardless  of  mechan¬ 
ical  problems,  send  the  ideas  along  so 
that  the  industry  may  be  constructive 
in  its  planning. 
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is  Simoco*s  great  contribution 
to  United  Nations*  mastery  of  the  skies 


50%  more  powerful  than 
U.  S.  standard  100-octane  test  fuel 
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What  Makes  Dynafuel  so  Powerful  t 

It  oontaint  a  larger  percentage  of  certain  in¬ 
gredients  which  have  extraordinary  power- 
producing  qualities.  That  is  why  Dynafuel 
tests  50%  higher  in  power  than  U.  S.  standard 
100-octane  test  fuel. 


EVERYTHING  SUNOCO  DOES 
HAS  VICTORY 
AS  ITS  PURPOSE 
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It’s  not  by  chance  that  United  Nations’ 
fliers  have  won  such  complete  mastery 
of  the  air.  Our  men  are  ^tter  trained 
—their  planes  are  better  armed — aim¬ 
ing  devices  and  bombsights  are  un¬ 
excelled. 


What  is  Dyna/uelT 
Dynafuel  is  more  than  a  gasoline.  It  is  a  super 
aviation  fuel  concentrate,  made  entirely  from 
petroleum  and  specially  processed  in  order 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  power. 


Is  Dynafuel  Being  Produced  in 
Large  Quantities  Nowf 

Yes — the  Dynafuel  Procesa  ia  an  important 
factor  in  Sunooo’s  huge  production  of  100- 
octane  aviation  fuel;  it  utilizes  even  tfaoso 
portions  of  the  crude  which  formerly  went 
only  into  low-grade  fuels. 


Will  Dynafuel  Be  Available  for 
Automobiles  T 


Right  now,  every  drop  of  Dynafuel  is  re¬ 
served  for  military  use.  But  when  peace 
comes,  the  same  processes  and  equipment 
which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  war 
will  bring  to  motorists  a  new,  more  powerful 
fuel  for  their  automobiles. 


Dynafuel  was  developed  by  Sunoco 
without  government  aid  or  subsidy. 
The  company  risked  its  own  capital, 
its  own  credit,  in  order  to  pay  the  huge 
costs  of  building  the  plants  for  its 
production. 

It  is  through  such  free  play  of  private 
initiative  that  all  American  progress 
has  been  achieved. 


But  another  factor  of  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  is  the  fighting  fuel  that  pow¬ 
ers  our  planes.  Every  week,  millions  of 
gallons  of  high-octane  aviation  fuel 
flow  from  Sunoco  refineries  to  the  bat- 
tlefronts  of  the  world. 


The  high  quality  as  well  as  the  huge 
quantity  of  our  output  has  been  made 
possible  largely  by  Dynafuel — an  ex¬ 
clusive  development  of  Sunoco  engi¬ 
neers  and  chemists. 


Do  Our  Fighters  and  Bombers  Fly 
on  Pure  Dynafuel? 


No — Sunoco  Dynafuel  ia  never  uaed  undi- 
luted  but  is  blended  with  gasolines  that  are 
produced  by  other  methods,  in  order  to  step 
up  their  quality. 


Thereby,  Dynafuel  also  helps  make  available 
greater  quantities  of  aviation  fuel  that  meets 
highest  military  specifications — the  high- 
octane  fuel  which  enables  the  fighters  and 
bombers  of  the  United  Nations  to  fly  faster, 
range  farther,  climb  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  to  carry  heavier  loads  of  bombs. 


Brake  on  Human  Impatience 

Some  eminent  men  believe  the  bal-  of  human  frailties:  the  ego  of  prefer-  any  other  people  in  recorded  history, 
lot  box  slows  up  a  nation’s  progress.  ring  his  own  ideas  and  opinions . . .  the  Government  by  the  people’s  ballots 

That  a  wiser  plan  would  be  to  select  human  desire  for  agreement  and  ap-  can  be  made  more  nearly  perfect.  But 

apt  individuals  and  educate  them  for  probation.  And  even  wise  individuals  it  can  only  become  so  as  the  people’s 

governing,  as  a  profession — just  as  cannot  be  invariably  right;  nor  calm  understanding  advances — from  full 

physicians  are  trained.  Certainly  and  judicial  in  all  things.  knowledge  of  happenings  everywhere 

things  should  move  faster  that  way,  In  our  American  system  of  univer-  that  may  affect  them,  free  access  to  all 
avoiding  a  lot  of  the  disagreements  sal  suffrage,  the  pullings  to  right  and  kinds  of  information  and  from  open 

and  delays  that  sometimes  make  im-  to  left  average  out  into  forward  prog-  debate  of  all  sorts  of  questions, 

patient  men  tear  their  hair.  ress.  Never  perfectly,  but  with  fewer  To  this  end  America  needs  contin- 

Trouble  with  the  idea  is  that  how-  errors  than  in  older  forms  of  govern-  uing,  complete  freedom  of  the  press 

ever  well  equipped  professionally  a  ment.  Already  the  average  man  here  to  help  all  men  grow  in  vision  and 

man  or  woman  may  be,  each  is  still  has  progressed  to  more  freedoms  and  to  insure  steady  progress  toward  ever 

human.  Even  the  wisest  has  his  share  to  higher  living  standards  than  has  more  freedoms  .  TEXT  IN  CL*;!'’-®  :  'T  lE 

INTERTYPE 

Si’yfiUecnih  of  a  scriet  oj  messtt^es  on  the  Freedom  oj  the  Press  by  Inti  rtvi’i:,  Jhooklyn 
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Regional  WLB  Grants  Sliding  Scale 
Of  Increases  to  Typo  Union 

In  Canton  (O.)  Repository  Case,  Gives  More  Than  I  S°/q  to 
Proofreaders  and  Less  Than  1 5%  to  Higher  Paid  Printers 


A  DECISION  which  may  have  far- 
,  reaching  effects  in  application  of 
the  “Little  Steel”  formula  to  high- 
paid  and  low-paid  workers  was  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  6  by  Robert  K.  Bums, 
chairman  of  the  Sixth  Regional  War 
Labor  Board. 

No  employe  or  group  of  employes  is 
automatically  entitled  to  the  15%  Wage 
increase  under  the  “Little  Steel  Form¬ 
ula”  and,  generally,  employes  receiv¬ 
ing  relatively  high  pay  should  receive 
a  smaller  percentage  increase  than 
those  receiving  lower  pay,  stated  an 
opinion  written  by  Vice  Chairman 
Dale  Yoder,  as  the  Regional  Board 
granted  less  than  the  full  15%  increase 
to  the  printers  of  the  Canton  (O.) 
Repository  and  granted  more  than 
15%  to  proofreaders  in  the  same  plant, 
lacraate  far  Friafara 
The  board  granted  journeymen 
printers  an  increase  from  $1.M  to 
an  hour,  which  represented  a 
total  increase  of  12^4%  over  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1941,  rate  of  $1.20.  The  Board 
granted  proofreaders  an  increase  from 

f97V4  cents  an  hour  to  $1.05  an  hour, 
which  represents  an  increase  of 
16-2/3%  over  the  January  1,  1941, 

•  rate  of  90  cents.  The  present  dollar- 
and-cents  differentials  were  preserved, 

*  night  journeymen  being  raised  from 
$1.39265  an  hour  to  $1.44265  (differ¬ 
ential  of  .09265  over  day  work);  and 
night  proofreaders  being  raised  from 
$1.04*/2  to  $1.11  Vi  (differential  of  7 
cents  an  hour  over  day  work). 

The  case  which  has  been  pending 
for  nearly  a  year,  has  attracted  wide 
attention  and  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  test  case  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  However,  application  of  the 
“tapering  principle”  to  the  “little  steel 
formula”  establishes  a  principle  which 
f  may  extend  far  beyond  the  newspaper 
:  industry,  it  was  pointed  out. 

^  The  dispute  between  the  Canton 
Repository  and  the  Typographical 
1  Union  No.  219  reaches  back  to  the 

i  expiration  of  an  old  contract.  Sept. 
30,  1942. 

The  union  had  received  increases  of 
10  cents  an  hour  for  journeymen 
printers  and  7V^  cents  an  hour  for 
proofreaders  subsequent  to  January 
1,  1941,  and  requested  the  remaining 
increases  allowable  under  the  “Little 
f  Steel  Formula.”  After  several  meet¬ 
ings  between  the  company  and  union, 
the  former  announced  on  Dec.  17, 1942, 
that  no  further  increases  would  be 
granted.  A  strike  vote  was  taken 
and  the  workers  walked  out  the  same 
day.  A  four-day  strike  was  settled 
hy  the  U.  S.  Conciliation  Service  and 
the  wage  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
National  WLB  on  Jan.  13,  1943. 
Referee's  Recommendations 
A  referee  was  named  who  held  a 
hearing  in  Canton  on  Feb.  5  and  re¬ 
ported  on  Feb.  27.  The  referee  rec- 
»  ommended  granting  the  full  15%  al- 
k  Wable  under  the  “Little  Steel  Form- 
I  tila,”  as  follows: 


Full  15% 
requested 
Existing  &  recom- 

January  1,  lO'tl  wage  Wage  mended 

Journeymen  (day)  $1.20 _ $1.30  1.38 

Journeymen  (night)  $1.29365  1.39265  1.487 

Proofreaders  (day)  $.90...  .975  1.035 

Proofreaders  (night)  $.97..  1.045  1.115 

The  referee’s  recommendation  was 
approved  by  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Panel,  with  industry  members  dis¬ 
senting.  The  Sixth  Regional  War 
Labor  Board  also,  on  Aug.  9,  approved 
the  referee  and  Panel  recommendation 
granting  the  full  15%,  with  industry 
again  dissenting. 

‘nie  company  asked  a  re-hearing, 
which  was  granted  and  this  resulted 
in  the  decision  announced  by  Chair¬ 
man  Bums.  All  wage  increases 
granted  were  made  retroactive  to  Dec. 
30,  1942  and  the  Regional  WLB  order 
provided  that  employes  who  had  quit 
or  had  been  discharged  should  be  paid 
increases  for  time  worked. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Industry 
Members  Hopewell  Rogers  and  W. 
Homer  Hartz  charged  that  the  decision 
was  a  “compromise  between  the  cor¬ 
rect  wage  and  the  amount  asked  by 
the  union.” 

The  dissent  also  stated  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  President  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  had  stated  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  Board  that  since  “time 
immemorial”  newspaper  wages  had 
been  set  by  comparisons  of  rates  in 
cities  of  comparable  size  on  a  country¬ 
wide  scale.  A  comparison  with  24 
cities,  the  12  next  largest  and  12  next 
smallest  to  Canton,  would  establish 
$1,275  an  hour  for  Canton,  less  than 
the  workers  are  receiving,  the  dissent 
stated. 

The  Industry  Members  further 
stated  that  an  application  of  the  taper¬ 
ing  principle  would  provide  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  $1.27  an  hour  since  the 
typographical  workers,  except  for 
possibly  photoengravers,  represent  the 
highest  paid  craft  in  the  plant. 

In  his  opinion.  Dr.  Yoder  stated: 

“The  Little  Steel  Formula  repre¬ 
sents  a  means  of  adjusting  wages  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  living 
costs  in  the  f>eriod  from  January,  1941 
to  June,  1942.  The  National  WLB 
frequently  has  indicated  its  realiza¬ 
tion  that  such  increases  in  living  costs 
do  not  have  an  equal  impact  on  all 
types  of  employes;  that  no  simple  15% 
increase  in  wage  rates  to  ail  employes, 
regardless  of  wage  or  salary  levels,  is 
appropriate  or  reasonable.  That  is 
true,  not  only  because  there  is  an 
imequal  impact  in  increased  living 
costs,  but  also  because  a  simple  in¬ 
crease  of  15%  applied  to  all  wage 
rates  would  tend  to  magnify  dollar 
differentials  between  wage  classes.” 

Named  Foreman 

E.  Lee  Holt  has  been  appointed 
pressroom  foreman  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
He  succeeds  Hudson  S.  Reeves. 


Production  Chief  Dies 

Thomas  D.  King,  58,  production  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s 
composing  room,  died  Oct.  30,  after 
an  eight  weeks’  confinement  in  an 
Evansville,  Ill.,  hospital  with  an  in¬ 
testinal  illness.  Mr.  King  was  a  well- 
known  printer,  having  worked  on 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  He 
left  the  Knoxville  Journal  to  join  the 
Sun  at  its  inception.  Mr.  King  began 
as  an  apprentice  on  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  He  was  composing  room 
foreman  for  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  in  1935-39. 

New  Orleans  Hem  to 
Install  New  Presses 

To  Erect  Scott  Equipment 
Formerly  Used  by 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 

“The  New  Orleans  Item  Company, 
Inc.,  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
War  Production  Board  to  purchase  the 
materials  that  will  be  required  for  the 
installation  of  press  and  stereotype 
equipment,  and  will  make  the  replace¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  possible,”  Ralph 
Nicholson,  president  of  the  company, 
said  recently. 

“We  had  hoped  that  our  presses 
would  last  until  the  war  is  over  and 
had  planned  to  make  the  replacements 
at  that  time,”  Mr.  Nicholson  said. 
“We  reluctantly  concluded,  after  re¬ 
peated  breakdowns,  that  we  had  to 
put  in  new  presses  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date,  and  contracted  several 
months  ago  for  good  ’Ised  equipment, 
which  is  all  that  is  available  at  the 
present  time.  We  supplied  all  the 
essential  information  to  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  and  are  very  happy 
to  have  their  approval.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  started  assembling  the  mate¬ 
rials  required  for  the  installations. 

“One  of  the  presses  now  in  use  is 
nearly  40  years  old  and  the  other  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  50  years 
old.  Their  maximum  production  is 
35,000  papers  per  hour  up  to  32  pages 
in  size.  The  Scott  presses  that  we 
bought  from  Walter  Scott  &  Company, 
Inc.,  were  used  about  ten  years  by 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler,  and  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Operating  at 
two-thirds  of  their  potential  speed, 
they  will  produce  80,000  32-page 
newspapers  per  hour  or  40,000  64-page 
papers  per  hour.  The  new  presses 
will  print  pages  300  lines  deep.  Our 
present  pages  are  280  lines  deep. 

“Rebuilt  stereotyping  equipment 
has  been  purchased  also,  in  order  to 
cast  the  longer  plates.  The  cost  of 
the  equipment  that  we  have  bought 
and  of  installing  it,  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $125,000.  Moise  H. 
Goldstein  and  Associates  are  the  arch¬ 
itects,  and  George  J.  Glover  Company, 
Inc.,  the  general  contractors.” 

Gets  "E"  Award 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc., 
received  the  Army-Navy  “E”  award 
for  excellence  in  war  production  on 
Oct.  28. 


Mackey  Urges  Strong 
Nal'l  Printing  Group 

Wants  One  Organization 
That  Can  Speak 

For  Entire  Industry 

“The  seeming  trouble  with  the 
printing  industry  today  is  the  lack  of 
a  strong,  healthy  organization  which, 
upon  indxistry  matters  of  a  national 
character,  can  speak  with  assurance 
and  authority;  a  clear,  unselfish 
voice  speaking  for  all  the  industry — 
not  for  a  mere  segment  of  it,”  de¬ 
clared  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype 
president,  in  speaking  on  “Rights  ai^ 
Responsibilities”  at  the  latest  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Typographers’ 
Association  of  America,  Inc. 

“We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
causes  that  have  brought  about  the 
present  imorganized  state  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,”  he  continued.  “Leadership 
is  needed.  Coordination  of  the  efforts 
already  being  expended  is  desirable. 
Look  at  the  niunlMr  of  separate  trade 
organizations  listed  in  the  'Printing 
Year  Book  and  Almanac.’  Some  means 
should  exist  of  federating  them  into 
a  virile,  industry-wide,  working  or¬ 
ganization.  The  rights  of  these  groups 
are  not  questioned — that  isn’t  the 
point — the  point  is  that,  in  the  same 
words  which  I  used  in  defining  the 
rights  of  man,  I  say,  ‘Your  right  be¬ 
comes  your  responsibility.’ 

“And,  let  me  carry  the  point  just 
a  bit  farther.  You  men  might  draw  the 
lines  closer  and  set  for  yourselves  the 
same  slogan,  ‘My  rights  carry  with 
them  responsibilities  to  the  industry 
and  the  organization.  The  industry 
can  progress  only  as  far  and  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  I  am  willing  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility.’  I  take  the  same 
moral  to  myself.  I  am  not  scolding. 
The  matter  is  very  much  on  my  mind. 

“After  all,  no  group  of  which  we 
may  be  members  can  do  much  unless 
such  support  is  forthcoming.  It  takes 
concerted  action;  but  concerted  action 
is  combined  action,  and  combined 
action  is  not  something  which  calls 
for  proxies.  It  means  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  cannot  be  delegated.” 

Retired  Printer,  90,  Dies 

Chester  Flournoy,  90,  retired  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  printer,  died  at  his  home 
Nov.  2.  Mr.  Flournoy,  who  retired 
from  the  printing  business  20  years 
ago,  went  with  a  pack  train  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Mexico  City  to  deliver 
the  first  print  shop  for  Mexico  early 
in  1870.  He  set  up  and  operated  the 
shop  and  arranged  to  teach  English 
to  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Old  Mexico  in  return  for  instructions 
in  Spanish.  A  few  years  later  he 
went  to  Pine  Bluff  to  work  for  the 
Pine  Bluff  Commercial  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  late  Charles 
Gordon  Newman.  He  was  one  of  the 
fastest  hand  typesetters  in  the  South, 
Later  he  worked  on  the  old  Pine  Bluff 
Press-Eagle,  serving  as  foreman  and 
directing  the  editorial  room.  One  of 
his  co-workers  was  the  late  C.  P. 
J.  Mooney  who  became  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 
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Press  Room  Problems  Studied  by  ANPA 

Part  III  of  Its  Wartime  Mail  Meeting  Issued — 
Post-War  Printing,  Printing  Inks  Are  Discussed 


FEATURING  discussions  by  two  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  post-war  roles  of 
newspaper  printing  and  of  printing 
inks,  Part  III  of  the  American  News- 
per  Publishers  Association’s  “Mechan¬ 
ical  Conferences  by  Mail,”  conducted 
by  the  Mechanical  Department,  man¬ 
aged  by  Walter  E.  Wines,  was  re¬ 
leased  last  month  in  Mechanical  Bul¬ 
letin  291. 

This  third  portion  of  the  report 
covers  pressroom  problems.  The  first 
report,  issued  in  August,  covered  a 
session  on  engraving  problems.  It  was 
published  in  the  Equipment  Review 
Section  of  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
Sept.  11,  page  49. 

Pnpmrmd  bf  Skaa.  Ogden 

Part  II  of  the  conference  appeared 
in  last  month’s  Equipment  Review 
Section,  Oct.  9,  page  73.  It  covered 
mailroom  problems,  color,  roto  and 
advertising. 

The  current  report  was  prepared  by 
John  J.  Shea,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
Walter  H.  Ogden,  Cleveland  Press. 

Ttie  first  subject  is  press  blankets, 
the  question  asked: 

Do  press  blankets  have  as  great  re¬ 
silience  and  durability  as  they  had 
before  the  war? 

Of  the  75  replies  to  this  question,  35 
indicated  that  blankets  have  retained 
the  same  resilience  and  durability;  17 
replies  indicated  that  felt  press 
blanket  materials  have  lost  some  of 
these  qualities  and  are  not  so  good. 

The  other  23  who  answered  stated 
that  they  were  still  using  materials 
purchased  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

If  yon  use  dranslircts.  wlial  is  the  averatir 
I'timber  of  cylinder  revolulions  you  are  run- 
111(1(7  before  chantiing  to  new  drawshcets? 

Of  the  65  who  replied  to  this  nucstion, 
many  do  nut  use  drawshects.  Thirty-three 
state  that  they  receive  lictween  two  .ind  sixteen 
million  eylinder  revolutions.  The  figure  of 
sixteen  million  is  outstanding.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  however,  by  an  office  whose  statistics 
and  records  have  always  l>ccn  accurately  kept. 
Twenty-six  replies  indicate  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  l>ctween  three  million  and  seven  mil¬ 
lion  cylinder  revolutions.  Of  tlk'  .1.1  offices 
replying,  the  average  numher  of  cylinder  rev¬ 
olutions  was  5M  million. 

Hollar  Grinding  Stndlad 

On  the  subject  of  roller  grinding,  the 
question  asked  was: 

Give  a  set  of  suiiffcstions  on  hole  to  tirind 
rubber  rollers.  I'rofer  speed  of  griinling 
ulieel?  Speed  of  roller'  Speed  of  carriage 
travelf  Kind  and  type  of  grinding  wheel' 

Twenty  offices  answered  this  question  in 
considerable  detail,  aceording  to  the  Bulletin. 
Although  their  methods  conform  to  the  same 
general  pattern,  details  of  the  operation  vary 
over  a  wide  naiige.  The  speed  of  the  grinding 
wheel  varies  from  1,750  to  5,000  r.p.m. 
However,  10  of  these  20  plants  run  the 
grinding  wheel  at  speeds  ranging  from  3,000 
to  3,600  r.p.m. 

Not  all  of  these  stated  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  hut  the  majority  of  those  who  did  use 
lo  in,  wheels.  Six  of  the  plants  answering 
this  question  use  some  form  of  steel  cutter 
instead  of  an  abrasive  wheel. 

The  lowest  roller  siieed  rejiortcd  is  8  r.p.m. 
(for  a  d-in.  roller).  One  plant  reports  190 
r.p.m.  for  the  roughing  cut  and  90  r.p.m.  for 
the  finishing  cut.  Diameter  of  roller  is  not 
stated.  Some  answers,  as  docs  the  last  one 
quoted,  give  different  speeds  for  the  roughing 
and  finishing  cuts,  and  some  give  different 
sjieeds  for  rollers  of  different  diameters. 

The  speed  of  carriage  travel  ranges  from  a 
maximum  of  Is  in.  to  a  minimum  of  1/64  in. 
I>rr  revolution  of  the  roller.  This  last  figure 
is  for  rollers  which  arc  definitely  soft.  Tor 
average,  or  normal,  rollers,  the  same  plant  uses 
a  feed  of  1/32  in.  per  roller  revolution.  The 
great  majority  reported  feeds  from  1/16  in. 
to  1 '32  in. 


A  few  of  the  answers  give  data  on  the 
|)olishing  o|ieration.  These  methods  also  vary 
from  one  plant  to  another.  In  general,  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  abrasive  paper  or  cloth  are  used, 
and  powdered  soapstone  is  frequently  used  for 
the  final  iiolishing.  Instead  of  soapstone,  two 
phuits  use  Johns-Manvillc  Sil-O-Cel  bricks  for 
the  final  operation. 

The  methods  used  by  two  large  offices  which 
are  doing  an  exceptionally  go<sl  printing  job 
are  given  below. 

1.  Speed  of  roller  while  grinding.  12 
r.p.m.  Speed  of  stone  while  grinding,  3,600 
r.p.m.  Stone  is  Carborundum  Kesinoid,  grit 
40,  gr:ide  12.  10  by  144  «>•  Travel  of  stone 
while  grinding  is  1 '24  in.  per  revolution  of 
the  roller. 

2.  \Vc  <Io  not  use  KrinditiK  wheels  to  true 
Uji  rubl>cr  rollers  or  to  reduce  them  to  their 
proper  siaw.  Wc  use  regular  high-speed  steel 
slitter  saws,  6  in.  diameter  by  1/16  in.  wide. 
We  put  three  of  these  saws  on  the  spindle,  one 
against  the  other,  with  the  teeth  staggered. 
The  spindle  has  a  speed  of  approximately 
3.500  r.p.m.  We  use  two  euts,  roughing  and 
finishing,  each  with  a  roller  speed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  90  r.p.m.,  and  1/32  in.  feed. 
The  finish  cut  is  only  1/32  in.  deep,  approxi¬ 
mately.  We  use  the  same  cutters  for  rough¬ 
ing  and  finishing  cuts  and  then  speed  up  the 
roller  and  finish  hy  hand. 

Do  the  sugffestions  for  grinding  rubber 
rollers  apply  to  synthetic-roller  grinding!  If 
not,  host'  do  they  differ! 

Eight  answers  stated  that  the  same  methods 
are  used  for  both  types  of  rollers:  four  stated 
that  slight  changes  are  necessary,  such  as 
higher  speeds  or  lighter  cuts.  One  office  said: 
“The  synthetic  rollers  of  various  makes  which 
we  have  ground  vary  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  a  standard 
grinding  procedure.” 

The  method  used  in  one  large  pressroom 
which  is  completely  equipped  with  synthetic 
rollers,  is  described  as  follows: 

We  use  two  wheels  at  the  same  time.  The 
first,  or  lead  wheel,  is  a  .Sterling,  grain  RK-12, 
grade  03-P(',  face  A.  si/c  10  by  1  in.,  speed 
3.440  r.i>.m.  The  second  wheel  is  made  in 
two  parts.  The  first  is  16  grit,  14  grade;  the 
second  is  24  grit,  14  grade.  These  are  Car- 
liorunduni.  There  is  li  in.  space  between  the 
two  parts. 

Roller  speed  and  feed  of  carriage  vary  with 
the  roller  diameter  as  follows:  644  in.  diam., 
6  r.p.m.,  2  in.  iK-r  min.;  5%  in.  diam.,  66 
r.p.m.,  2'/i  in.  per  min.;  4  in.  diam.,  86  r.p.m., 
4(4  in.  per  min. 

Have  synthetic  rollers  proved  to  be 
as  satisfactory  as  rubber  rollers? 

There  were  61  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Thirty  indicated  that  synthetic 
rollers  are  equal  to  or  better  than  rub¬ 
ber  rollers;  15  expressed  a  preference 
for  rubber  rollers. 

Some  of  the  good  features  of  the 
synthetic  roller,  as  covered  in  these 
answers,  are  that  it  does  not  swell  so 
much,  can  be  set  lighter,  and  does  not 
require  grinding  as  often  as  a  rubber 
roller.  Some  objections  to  synthetic 
rollers  are  that  they  pick  up  more  dirt, 
are  not  fully  adaptable  to  all  roller 
positions  on  the  press,  and  that  their 
life  may  not  be  so  long  as  that  of  the 
rubber  roller.  The  general  reaction 
from  most  of  the  answers  indicates 
that,  giving  the  manufacturers  further 
time  to  develop  the  synthetic  roller,  it 
will  probably  prove  to  be  better  than 
the  rubber  roller. 

Wob  inaks 

How  many  rolls  do  you  average  per 
break  due  to  all  causes? 

There  were  75  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Forty-eight  of  these  replies  in¬ 
dicated  that  records  were  kept,  and  on 
these  we  submit  the  following  review: 

The  general  average  of  newsprint 
rolls  per  break  due  to  all  causes  is 
24.5  rolls.  Eleven  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  10  or  less  rolls  per  break. 
Thirteen  newspapers  reported  between 


10  and  20  rolls  per  break.  Fourteen 
newspapers  reported  between  20  and 
30  rolls  per  break.  Three  newspapers 
reported  between  30  and  40  rolls  per 
break.  Five  newspapers  reported  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  rolls  per  break.  Two 
newspapers  reported  a  record  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  50  rolls  per  break. 

Antomotle  TeasloR  Controls 

Have  automatic  tension  controls  redtteed 
zoaste!  Have  they  improved  first -impression 
printing! 

Tliere  were  74  replio  to  tliis  question. 
Forty-seven  replies  stated  tlcit  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  eontrols  have  reduced  newsprint  waste. 
Three  replies  stated  that  automatic  tensions 
have  not  reduced  newsprint  waste. 

Forty-four  answers  reported  that  automatic 
tension  controls  improved  first-impression 
printing,  and  seven  answers  indicated  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  automatic  tension 
controls  improve  first-impression  Vrinting.  We 
arc  reprinting  a  reply  received  from  one 
paper  which  seems  to  define,  at  least  from 
the  theory  standpoint,  the  value  of  automatic 
tension  controls. 

“VVe  definitely  believe  that  automatic  ten¬ 
sion  controls  reduce  waste  and  improve  first- 
impression  printing.  They  arc  especially  help¬ 
ful  in  the  running  of  jammed,  out-of-round 
rolls.  Ghosting  or  first-impression  offset  can 
he  increased  or  decreased  by  changittg  the 
amount  of  web  tension.  Automatic  tension 
ilevices  can  he  ailjiisted  to  hold  the  amount 
of  tension  within  narrow  limits.” 

IVIust,  new  gadgets  have  proved  helpful  in 
the  last  year!  Describe  fully. 

From  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun:  \Vc  had 
ritigs  made  for  chucks  which  reduced  breaks 
at  core  atid  enabled  us  to  run  our  cores  down 
smaller. 

From  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star:  (a)  We 
have  tied  out  or  silenced  pipe  rollers  on  straight 
sheets  so  that  they  will  ruti  with  the  same 
tension  as  is  on  the  other  half  of  the  web — 
the  angle-bar  sheet,  (h)  Another  idea  found 
useful  is  a  heavy,  steel  knife-bar,  set  close 
to  the  rollers  at  bottom  of  former  so  that  it 
will  strip  off  any  paper  wrap  before  damage 
can  be  done. 

From  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal:  (a)  .\n 
•automatic,  down-limit  control  of  belts  has 
been  perfected  for  the  full-speed  pasters, 

(b)  A  cam  adjustment  has  been  installed  on 
the  folder  which  greatly  reduces  spoils  during 
the  decelerating  and  accelerating  periods  of 
the  press,  (c)  A  template  has  been  designed 
to  standardi/c  the  preparation  of  the  rolls  for 
pasting.  This  has  greatly  increa.scd  our  paster 
efficiency  and  has  reduced  spoils,  (d)  Over¬ 
sized  nip  collars  have  been  insl,alled  on  the 
folding  rollers  with  good  results. 

From  IViUiamsport  (I’a.)  Grit:  Wc  arc 
using  a  home-made  g.idget  to  adjust  the  ten¬ 
sion  control  springs  connected  with  the  spring- 
loaded  Hoating  roller  which  is  supported  by 
the  newsprint  web  on  our  Hoc  press.  This 
Hoating  roller  serves  as  a  measure  of  web 
lension.  Wh;U  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
is  to  have  the  web  tension  identical  on  all 
iinils  for  a  given  control-number  setting  on 
the  tension  control  box.  Pro|K'r  adjustment 
of  the  “more  tension”  and  "less  tension" 
switches  actuated  by  the  movement  of  the 
Hoating  roller  is  the  first  step. 

By  following  the  press  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions,  the  Hoating  rollers  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  tension  switches  operate  identically 
on  all  units.  As  an  example,  let  us  say  that 
the  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the  control 
apparatus  of  each  unit  so  that  the  normal 
1-unning  position  of  the  floating  rollers  is  544 
inches  above  the  roller  stops  when  running  a 
full-width  roll.  The  control  box  settings  are 
all  at  “3,”  and  the  “more  tension”  switches 
just  close  when  the  roller  drops  a  few  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  below  this  point. 

The  gadget  consists  of  a  piece  of  pipe,  one 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  an  ordinary  auto¬ 
mobile  screw  jack  resting  on  a  small  platform 
scale;  the  other  end  is  bent  so  as  to  fit  under 
the  center  of  the  floating  roller.  To  use  the 
device,  the  web  is  removed  from  the  press 
and  the  floating  roller  is  jacked  up  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  the  control  number  set¬ 
ting  on  the  tension  control  box.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  adjustment  to  tighten  or  loosen  the  tension 
control  springs  so  that  identical  scale  read 


ings  arc  secured  on  all  press  units.  The  at¬ 
tached  photograph  shows  the  device  in  use. 

From  Shreveport  (I.a.)  Journal:  Our  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  partly  used  rolls  greatly 
facilitates  removal  from  and  replacement  in 
the  reels.  1‘rior  to  using  this  device  it  was 
a  laborious  and  tedious  job  to  lift  a  butt  weigh¬ 
ing  several  hundred  pounds  and  fasten  it  in 
the  reel.  The  cost  of  this  device  including 
attaching  to  the  truck  was  $11.00. 

From  Chicago  Tribune:  (a)  Installed  ad¬ 
justable  .slitter  arrangements  in  front  of  the 
liars  and  on  the  drag  roller.  Wlien  cutting 
“sauerkraut,”  the  slitters  can  he  adjusted  while 
the  press  is  running. 

(hi  Using  the  right-hand  folder  to  feed 
into  the  left-hand  conveyor.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  changing  a  few  guides  and  extend¬ 
ing  llie  lielts  from  the  left-hand  delivery  to 
the  right-hand  folder.  Our  presses  deliver 
pajK'rs  with  the  folded  edge  leading.  In  this 
ease  we  deliver  with  the  open  edge  leading. 
This  was  done  to  accommodate  the  mailroom. 

(c)  Cross-associating  a  tabloid  from  the 
left-hand  folder  into  the  right-hand  folder. 
.V  gear  drive  is  the  usual  procedure  for  driv¬ 
ing  the  idler  cross-associating  rollers.  Two 
sprockets  and  a  chain  Were  installed  because 
of  shortage  of  material.  The  sprockets  and 
chain  arc  the  kind  used  on  the  Dispatch  con-, 
veyors. 

(d)  Using  blackout  material  (prepared  to 
stick  to  glass)  for  increasing  the  diameter  of 
the  impression  cylinder.  When  running  com¬ 
plicated  three-section  ami  fou»-section  runs,  we 
find  that  the  paper  feeds  better  through  the 
press  when  several  cylinders  are  larger  in 
diameter  than  others.  We  use  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  of  blankets  on  all  cylinders  and  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  which  should  feed 
more  pa|H'r  by  laying  blackout  material  nexi 
to  the  metal.  This  material  adheres  to  the 
cylinder  without  the  use  of  a  reel-rod  and 
can  easily  he  removed  when  desired.  Web 
breaks  are  reduced  by  this,  and  paper  is  saved. 

From  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald:  We 
have  color  pages  from  time  to  time.  One  of 
our  presses  is  an  X-pattern  Hoe  sextuple,  two 
units  with  a  deck  above.  We  placed  a  driven 
slitter  lietween  the  blanket  cylinders  of  one  ot 
the  lower  units,  allowing  the  web  to  travel 
over  a  shoe  having  a  slot  in  the  center  to 
receive  the  slitter.  This  permits  carrying  part 
of  the  web  through  the  top  deck  to  pick  up  the 
color.  The  other  part  of  the  web  follows  it' 
natural  course.  VVe  have  a  compensator  be¬ 
tween  the  unit  and  the  deck,  and  also  a  divider 
in  the  fountain. 

We  run  a  half  roll  on  the  lot)  deck  on  the 
side  oiijiosite  from  the  color,  being  careful  to 
line  up  the  edge  of  the  half  roll  with  the  web 
coming  from  the  bottom  unit.  With  this  ar 
rangement  we  can  print  up  to  20  pages  with 
one  or  two  pages  in  one  color  and  black.  For 
nu-rly  we  could  run  on  this  press  only  16 
pages  with  color.  When  wc  ran  color  in  an 
18-|).agc  or  20-pagc  paiier,  we  had  to  run  two 
presses  and  insert  by  hand. 

Hopairt  DIseutsod 

Have  you  encountered  any  trouble 
getting  repairs  or  replacement  parts? 

This  question  brought  in  81  replies. 
Sixty-one  indicated  that  no  trouble 
has  been  experienced  in  securing  re¬ 
pair  or  replacement  parts.  Thirteen 
stated  that  some  delay  in  obtaining 
parts  has  been  experienced.  Seven 
offices  reported  that  no  new  parts  have 
been  needed. 

What  has  the  pressroom  done  re¬ 
cently  to  effect  greater  newsprint  sav¬ 
ings? 

We  received  78  replies  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  selected  five  of  these 
replies  as  containing  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  information. 

1.  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
we  went  through  the  process  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  press  for  reduced  roll  widths, 
so  that  during  the  present  newsprint 
conservation  drive  we  have  had  little 
to  do  on  the  press  to  add  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  already  made.  We  do  allow  rolls 
to  be  used  in  which  we  have  made 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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It’s  the  war  in  the  air  that  holds  the  spotlight  today.  And  it’s 
the  war  in  the  air  that  encompasses  most  of  the  war  production 
of  the  world’s  largest  printing  press  plant.  For  instead  of  news 
paper,  magazine,  rotogravure  and  offset  presses,  Hoe  craftsmen 
today  are  turning  out  a  prodigious  quantity  of  vital  parts  for 
anti-aircraft  guns,  searchlights  and  sound  detectors,  all  of  which 
require  the  greatest  precision.  It  was  logical  that  Hoe  should  be 
chosen  for  such  an  assignment  by  virtue  of  long  experience  in 
building  the  intricate  precision  mechanism  that  comprises  the 
world’s  finest  printing  presses. 
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3  Brothers  in  Service 

All  Former  Engravers  for 
Aurora  (III.)  Beacon  News 

Sgt.  Paul  S.  Weis,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  photo-engraving  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon 
News,  is  one  of  the  three  photo¬ 
engravers  of  that  newspaper  in  the 
armed  forces  at  the  present  time. 
A  fourth  is  going  into  the  Army  in 
two  months. 

The  first  to  enter  the  Army  was 
Frank  P.  Weis  who  is  now  a  corporal 
and  after  spending  16  months  in 
Alaska  is  now  in  North  Carolina  tak¬ 
ing  a  preparatory  course  for  going 
again  out  of  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  The  second  to 
enter  the  service  was  the  writer. 
Sgt.  Weis  now  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  and  in  charge  of  the 
night  shift  of  the  photo-engraving 
lobaratory  there.  The  third  to  enter 
the  service  was  Corporal  Don  G.  Weis 
who  is  now  overseas  with  the  Signal 
Corp.  Frank  is  with  the  Army  en¬ 
gineers  and  Paul  is  with  the  Coast 
Artillery.  All  three  are  brothers. 

Sun  Man  Gefs  Medals 

A  post  card  from  a  German  prison 
camp,  written  under  date  of  July  7 
by  Staff  Sergt.  Lincoln  T.  O’Connell, 
has  been  received  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  P.  O’Connell,  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York.  Simultaneously 
they  received  a  letter  from  the  War 
Department  referring  to  certain  deco¬ 
rations  Sergt.  O’Connell,  who  is  23 
years  old,  has  won,  and  which,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  will  be 
presented  to  his  mother  in  his  absence. 
Sergt.  O’Connell,  formerly  employed 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  won  the  Purple  Heart, 
besides  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
“for  extraordinary  achievements,” 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  three  Oak-leaf 
Clusters,  to  which  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  communication  referred. 


ANPA  Studies 
Press  Room  Problems 

continued  from  page  50 

some  very  deep  cuts  to  eliminate 
broken  edges,  and  have  even  per¬ 
mitted  some  small  holes  in  the  web, 
caused  by  transit  and  handling  dam¬ 
age,  to  go  through  the  press.  Another 
small  item  of  saving  is  to  let  the 
papers  go  up  to  the  mailroom  a  little 
sooner  than  we  did  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  before  the  ink  is  prop¬ 
erly  set.  This  might  save  as  much  as 
200  copies  per  press  per  edition. 

2.  Installed  a  rewinder.  Every 
man  having  any  part  in  the  handling 
of  newsprint  has  become  waste  con¬ 
scious  through  careful  coaching  and 
the  placing  of  reminder  cards  at  stra¬ 
tegic  points  throughout  the  plant. 

3.  Narrower  rolls,  maximum  col¬ 
umn  lengths.  Presses  are  threaded 
while  stationary,  and  speeds  have  been 
reduced  to  36,000  per  hour  from  42,000. 
Net  lay-down  is  about  the  same,  print¬ 
ing  is  better  and  waste  is  decidedly 
less.  Careful  transit  handling.  Wrap¬ 
pers  are  left  on  rolls  until  in  reels  or 
hoisted  to  press  arms. 

4.  Deeper  cut-outs  in  the  rolls  are 
now  being  made  to  reduce  loss  by 
transit  damage.  Tabs  used  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  rolls  for  the  full-speed  paster 
are  the  same  color  as  the  newsprint, 
and  the  papers  containing  the  tabs  do 
not  have  to  be  discarded  as  waste. 
These  tabs  pull  away  clean  and  are 
hardly  noticeable  after  printing.  Good 
sections  are  taken  from  otherwise 
spoiled  papers  to  be  reassembled  with 
other  sections  to  form  complete  pa¬ 


pers.  All  cores  are  rewound  on  the 
rewinding  machine. 

What  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation,  and  what  new  economies 
have  you  effected  in  the  pressroom? 

Although  67  replies  to  this  question 
were  received,  they  indicated  that, 
with  few  if  any  exceptions,  the  econ¬ 
omies  which  have  been  effected  are 
the  result  of  intensified  effort  along 
standard  and  well  known  lines.  The 
three  items  mentioned  most  frequently 
as  receiving  special  attention  are  paper 
waste,  press  blankets,  and  cutting 
rubbers.  Several  offices  report  that 
cutting  rubbers  are  now  being  used 
on  all  four  sides.  Other  items  which 
are  mentioned  are  the  use  of  nar¬ 
rower  rolls,  rolls  of  larger  diameter, 
the  installation  of  a  rewinder,  the 
washing  and  reusing  of  wiping  rags, 
reduction  in  the  speed  of  presses,  fil¬ 
tering  and  reuse  of  lubricating  oil, 
and  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages 
in  comic  sections.  One  mechanical 
superintendent  reports  that  he  has 
been  able  to  save  some  expense  for 
shear  pins  by  substituting  stronger 
pins  or  even  solid  bolts  in  some  in¬ 
stances.  He  cautions  that  good  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  used  in  doing  this, 
and  that  shear  pins  should  not  be  dis¬ 
carded  entirely.  One  office  reports 
that  it  has  discontinued  the  purchase 
of  materials  of  any  kind  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes. 

Some  replies  which  appear  to  us  to  have 
more  than  routine  interest  arc  quoted  below. 

“Since  having  greater  storage  space,  we 
leave  all  paper  rolls  lying  on  their  rolling  face, 
thereby  eliminating  the  necessity  of  standing 
them  on  end  for  double-deck  piling.  This 
helps  to  prevent  small  breaks  in  edge  on 
account  of  tipping.” 

“Since  clianging  from  the  rosin  pasters  to 
gutta  percha  tape,  we  have  cut  our  waste  by 
200  papers  daily.” 

“\Ve  change  our  blankets  about  every  sixty 
days.  We  put  old  one.s  back  on  that  have 
come  b.-ick  in  resilience.  In  this  way  we  get 
very  good  mileage.  We  have  run  as  high  as 
17*/4  million  impressions.” 

“.\t  the  request  of  the  pressroom  foreman, 
the  make-up  of  the  paper  is  made  so  as  to 
eliminate  angle-bar  runs  whenever  possible. 
Result  is  a  reduction  in  pressroom  waste.” 

The  post-war  road  of  newspaper 
printing,  as  seen  by  A.  E.  Gessler, 
Director  of  Research,  International 
Printing  Ink  Corporation,  in  part,  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A  summary  discloses  that  the  more 
important  developments  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  have  taken  place  on 
the  mechanical  side,  with  considerably 
less  development  on  the  chemical  side. 
And  this  is  astonishing  in  face  of  the 
great  advance  which  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  in  the  United  States 
since  the  last  war.  However,  a  closer 
analysis  discloses  that  there  are  two 
important  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

“The  first  reason  is  a  technical  one, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
printing  couples  of  the  modern  news¬ 
paper  press  are  arranged  very  close 
together  in  order  to  conserve  as  much 
space  as  possible.  The  result  is  that 
the  fast-moving  paper  web  is  printed 
on  the  reverse  side  within  an  average 
distance  of  something  like  four  feet, 
or  often  less,  from  the  first-side  print¬ 
ing.  This,  considering  that  the  web 
moves  something  like  20  feet  a  second, 
allows  a  time  interval  of  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  second.  And  chemistry  has 
not  been  able  to  produce  letterpress 
inks  which  will  dry  in  such  a  short 
time  without  making  material  de¬ 
mands  upon  press  construction. 

“Considerable  auxiliary  energy  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  high-speed 
ink  drying,  which,  in  its  most  frequent 
form,  is  done  by  heat,  as  in  high  speed 
magazine  printing.  The  disinclination 
of  the  newspaper  printer  toward  com¬ 
plication  of  his  equipment  and  the 
ink  manufacturers’  inability  to  change 
the  ink  without  changing  the  press 


have  compelled  the  ink  chemist  to 
hold  on  to  the  time-honored  solution 
of  the  problem.  He  continues  to 
make  use  of  the  ability  of  the  news 
stock  to  absorb  the  news  ink  without 
effecting  actual  drying  of  the  absorbed 
ink.  A  second  reason  is  the  apparent 
need  for  low-priced  ink  and  paper. 

“From  these  two  points  flow  two 
difficulties  of  modern  newspapers — 
smudging  and  the  blemish  of  first-im¬ 
pression  printing.  They  are  both  seri¬ 
ous  shortcomings  and  are  accepted  by 
the  reader  only  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  inevitable. 

Sees  New  Devefopmenfs 

“The  post-war  period,  to  which 
every  man  is  looking  forward  as  a 
period  of  great  development,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly,  with  its  fresh  spirit,  bring 
new  developments  to  all  industry. 
We  can  be  sure  that  it  will  bring  new 
developments  to  the  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  industry.  New  presses  will  be 
built,  and  it  is  logically  inevitable  that 
press  builders  and  ink  makers  will 
make  their  plans  together.  The  news¬ 
paper  printer  himself  will  also  take 
a  most  active  part  in  the  plan  making. 

“With  the  construction  of  presses 
which  can  handle  all  the  requirements 
of  the  higher-quality,  fast-drying  inks 
— be  they  types  of  the  heat-dry  inks 
of  the  magazines,  or  even  hot-melt 
inks  with  improved  qualities,  or  the 
types  which  are  set  by  moisture  spray, 
in  contrast  to  merely  absorbed  inks, 
even  if  the  absorption  could  be  ac¬ 
celerated — and  with  the  use  of  better, 
more  suitable  paper,  will  come  the 
fulfillment  of  the  ever-stronger  desire 
of  the  newspaper  printers  to  eliminate 
present  shortcomings.  High-speed, 
fast-drying  inks  will  find  a  fertile 
field  here  in  their  forms  available  now 
and  in  future  developments.  And 
hand  in  hand  with  the  new  types  of 
ink  will  come  the  further  development 
of  much  greater  contrast  between 
black  and  white,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  greater  legibility  and  cleaner, 
snappier  halftones. 

“But  an  even  more  exciting  road  lies 
ahead  for  the  newspaper  industry,  a 
road  which  will  emphasize  the  great 
appeal  that  is  in  color — color  in  spark¬ 
ling,  saturated  form.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  revolutionary  development  is 
necessary.  First  of  all,  a  technique 
must  be  developed,  and  will  be  de¬ 
veloped,  which  cuts  the  time  of  pre¬ 
paring  process  color  plates  from  a 
number  of  days  to  a  few  hours,  with 
a  corresponding  economy  in  price. 
Automatic  color  separation  and  re¬ 
production  is  fully  known  in  its  theory 
and  is  laboratory-solved  in  its  appli¬ 
cation.  As  a  result,  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  a  Kodachrome  taken  in  the 
morning  can  appear  in  full  color  re¬ 
production  in  the  evening  papters,  be 
it  for  the  purpose  of  news  pictures  or 


for  advertising.  The  mail  order  cata¬ 
logues  have  made  use  of  the  great 
sales  value  of  color  reproduction  in  a 
very  large  degree  within  the  last  few 
years,  and,  in  due  time,  newspaper 
advertisers  will  be  able  to  do  the  same. 

“The  colored  inks  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  will  have  to  be  designed 
not  for  fast  absorption  into  the  paper 
stock,  as  was  the  requisite  heretofore, 
but  for  remaining  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  so  as  to  retain  their  full 
color  value.  The  drying  difficulties 
which  this  brings  with  it  have  been 
solved  by  magazine  printers,  and  the 
newspaper  printers  will  also  be  able 
to  solve  them  for  their  particular  field. 
A  magazine  in  black-and-white  alone 
would  not  be  saleable  today  to  a  large 
circulation;  and,  similarly,  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  black-and-white  may  not  be 
saleable  a  few  years  from  now.” 

Discussing  “Post-war  Possibilities 
for  Printing  Inks,”  William  F.  Talbot, 
Research  Director,  General  Printin*^* 
Ink  Corporation,  said: 

“Any  effort  to  predict  at  this  tir.^ 
exactly  what  kinds  of  new  printir 
equipment,  or  new  papers,  or  newi 
printing  inks  will  be  available  at  a^ 
date  which  may  lie  some  years  in  the 
future,  would  be  purest  fantasy.  In 
a  period  when  development  and  re¬ 
search  work  must,  of  necessity,  be 
primarily  that  of  planning  and  laying 
out  a  future  program,  all  research 
organizations  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  details  of  the  new  products  and 
processes  which  they  visualize.  How¬ 
ever,  to  believe  that  the  present  fever¬ 
ish  technical  activity — which  began 
even  before  our  entry  into  the  war 
and  must  continue  throughout  the 
war  period — would  be  totally  barren 
of  new  ideas  and  new  products  for 
civilian  consumption  would  be  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  thoroughly  unjustified 
lack  of  confidence  in  American  in¬ 
genuity. 

“The  writer’s  own  contacts  with  in¬ 
dustries  closest  to  the  graphic  arts 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that  think¬ 
ing  for  post-war  developments  of 
highly  imaginative  character  is  going 
on  everywhere.  Equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  have  plans  for  armament  on 
their  drawing  boards,  but  dreams  of 
radical  new  printing  equipment  in  the 
minds  of  their  engineering  staffs. 
Paper  manufacturers  are  planning 
printing  stocks  of  unheard  of  qual¬ 
ities,  while  manufacturing  wrappings 
for  ammunition  and  packages  for  mil¬ 
itary  foods.  Printing  ink  manufac¬ 
turers,  with  camouflage  paints  rolling 
off  their  mills,  are  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  new  printing  inks  to  meet 
the  demands  of  new  machinery  and 
new  printing  surfaces  and  to  produce 
new  effects  and  to  keep  step  with  the 
new  competitive  post-war  economic 
world.” 


Newspapers  Gain  Esteem  as  Articles  ol  Lnxnry 


•  In  few  cities  today,  do  newsboys 
struggle  for  sales  on  every  corner. 
.  .  .  Now  it  is  the  reader  who  seeks 
the  paper  and  with  his  quest  he  has 
gained  a  new  appreciation  of  what  a 
newspaper  means  to  him— as  well  as 
its  inherent  excellence.  .  .  .  Publish¬ 
ing  organizations  signalize  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  rather  than  quan¬ 
tity  by  care  to  improve  printing  in 
every  way.  .  .  .  Often  changes  to 
Certified  mats  are  found  to  help. 

OrtlfliHl  Arid  men  are  alwayN  available 

for  Ronaultatlnn  on  mat  quMtions. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CtKTIFlED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockefeller  P1.z«XpH».^w  Yo/t  M  NY 
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I  50  Years  with  Daily 

"Jerry"  Phillips  Still  on 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  as  Pressman 

The  half-century  point  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  Jasper  Phillips,  known 
as  “Jerry,”  as  pressman  at  the  Chester 
*  (Pa.)  Times,  was  observed  by  Phillips 

recently.  For  the  first  30  years  he 
worked  he  never  had  a  day  off.  In 
the  50  years,  besides  vacations,  he  has 
missed  only  six  days. 

Phillips,  reminiscing,  recalled  the 
days  when  type  was  set  and  distrib¬ 
ute  by  hand  and  it  took  all  afternoon 
to  put  it  back  in  the  cases.  There 
were  few  pictures  then  and  they  were 
either  wood  or  line  cuts.  The  press 
was  run  by  a  gasoline  engine.  There 
was  no  wire  service,  but  news  from 
the  press  associations  was  sent  in  on 
plates  and  was  single  column. 

When  he  began  he  was  office  boy, 
n  ressman,  delivery  boy  for  job  work 

1  mail,  and  did  other  odd  jobs.  He 
ghingly  admits  that  he  liked  it  bet- 
then  than  now. 

I*  deads  Kansas  ITU 

■  E.  L.  Newman,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  was 

*  elected  president  of  the  Kansas  Typo¬ 

graphical  Union  at  a  state  conference 
'  Oct.  10  at  Labor  Hall  in  Topeka.  Other 

’  officers  elected  included  Robert  R. 

‘  Sanders,  Manhattan,  vice-president; 

I  .  Otto  L.  Rahn,  Topeka,  member  of  the 

^  executive  board;  William  T.  Gill,  Kan¬ 

sas  City,  member  of  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee;  Ernest  C.  Stewart,  Hutchin- 
J  j  son,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Carl  W. 
Hollabaugh,  Coffeyville,  member  of 
the  executive  board.  Coffeyville, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas  City,  Manhattan, 
Pittsburg,  Salina,  Topeka  and  Wichita 
all  were  represented. 

SOIh  Anniversary 

Little  Rock.  Ark..  Nov.  1 — Elmer  U. 
Grant,  dean  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette’s 
composing  room,  and  Mrs.  Grant  cele¬ 
brated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
at  their  home  last  month.  Mr.  Grant, 
known  in  the  Gazette  composing  room 
as  “Ma”  because  all  printers  call  on 
him  for  help  when  they  get  into  diffi¬ 
culties,  financial  or  otherwise,  is  the 
Gazette  composing  room’s  oldest  em¬ 
ploye  in  point  of  service.  A  crack 
operator,  Mr.  Grant  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Little  Rock  local 
of  the  typographical  union  for  35 
years  and  is  a  former  president  of  the 
8  j  Arkansas  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
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i  Paper  Handler  Killed 

^  Caught  between  a  heavy  roll  of 
paper  and  an  elevator  .shaft,  Ralph 
Lidicker,  employe  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
_  Daily  News  was  crushed  to  death  re- 
I  cently  at  the  newspaper  plant.  He 

r  had  been  an  employe  of  the  Daily 

Mews  for  more  than  10  years.  His 
was  the  first  death  to  occur  to  a  Daily 
Mews  employe  by  accident  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  at  the  plant.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  Pfc.  Ralph  Lidicker,  who  had 
arrived  home  the  night  before  from 
Camp  Coxcomb,  Cal. 


I  3.P.I.  Names  Treasurer 
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The  General  Printing  Ink  Corpora¬ 
tion  announces  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  A.  Lenci  to  the  office  of  treas¬ 
urer.  Perry  D.  Richards,  who  had 
been  treasurer  of  General  Printing 
Ink  Corporation  for  a  number  of 
years,  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
J.  Howard  Houston,  who  has  been 
assistant  general  manager,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Lenci  as  general  manager  of  the 
Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Division  of 
fleneral  Printing  Ink  Corporation. 


Mkhael  A.  Flynn  Dies 

Michael  A.  Flynn,  an  employe  of 
IPI  for  43  years  and  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  office  since  1925,  passed 
away  Oct.  1  at  his  home  in  Baltimore. 
He  suffered  a  heart  attack  early  in 
June  from  which  he  never  fully  re¬ 
covered.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 
Nan,  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Anna  Sheridan 
of  New  York  City  and  Mrs.  Ellen 
Steinmeyer  of  New  York  City,  his 
brother,  Eldward,  and  his  brother, 
Joseph,  who  has  been  with  IPI’s  New 
York  Branch  for  more  than  40  years. 

Moves  Press  Over  Night 

Surmounting  difficulties  of  a  struc¬ 
tural  nature  in  connection  with  the 
premises  and  also  eliminating  much 
loss  of  time,  the  West  Coast  Advocate 
at  Port  Albemi,  B.  C.,  moved  their 
cylinder  press  from  the  main  floor  to 
the  basement  in  an  overnight  opera¬ 
tion.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the  main 
floor  and  the  cylinder  press  rolled  over 
the  hole  and  dropp^  by  hydraulic 
presses  to  the  basement  floor  level. 
As  a  result  of  this  arrangement  com¬ 
paratively  little  dismantling  of  the 
press  was  necessary  and  the  job  was 


accomplished  efficiently  and  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble.  The  flooring  on 
the  main  floor  was  then  relaid  and  the 
plant  rearranged  to  give  greater  work¬ 
ing  facilities  in  the  job  printing  de¬ 
partment.  A  new  Heidelberg  press 
was  installed  in  this  department  and 
the  folder  moved  through  the  floor 
to  the  basement  and  installed  beside 
the  cylinder  press. 

N.  Y.  Times  Typo  Dies 

Harry  Landes  Williams,  82,  foreman 
of  the  New  York  Times  proofroom 
and  dean  of  New  York  typographical 
union  veterans  on  that  paper,  died 
Nov.  5  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He 
had  worked  Thursday  night  as  usual. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  employes  of 
the  Times  composing  room  who  had 
been  honored  at  a  dinner  Feb.  2, 
1941,  when  the  typographical  union 
paid  tribute  to  members  who  held 
cards  for  50  years  or  more. 

13'Page  Paper 

The  13-page  paper,  about  which 
there’s  so  much  joking  around  every 
newspaper  office,  became  an  actuality 


when  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 
published  an  edition  of  that  size  Aug. 
19.  A  three-quarter  size  roll  was 
used.  The  “half-page”  was  made  up 
of  the  usual  page  of  comics,  which  now 
are  run  in  four-column  size.  Half 
the  comic  page  was  on  each  side  of 
the  “half  sheet.”  Public  reaction  was 
favorable,  a  majority  of  readers  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  necessity  for  newsprint 
conservation  because  of  advance  pub¬ 
licity.  The  Mercury  plans  to  use  the 
“half  sheet”  as  often  as  possible  in 
the  future. 

W.  E.  Addkiu  Named 

Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  W.  E.  Addicks  as  Manager  of  the 
of  W.  E.  Addicks  as  manager  of  the 
entered  the  employ  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc.  as  an  engineer  immediately  after 
he  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1914,  and  for  ten  years  he  served 
as  Chief  Engineer  at  the  New  York 
works.  Prior  to  his  new  appointment 
Mr.  Addicks  was  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  sales  office.  He  is  succeeded 
there  by  C.  V.  Toplifle  who  has 
been  with  Cutler-Hammer  since 
1924. 


Back  the  Attack— Buy  More  War  Bonds! 

Typography  is  Even  More 
Important  Now 

In  these  busy,  wartime  days,  with  readers  hard-pressed  for  time, 
thoughtfully-planned  typography  can  be  an  unusually  important 
factor  in  producing  more  effective  and  resultful  advertising. 

•  One  advertisement  may  well  bring  notably  greater  results  than 
another  of  the  same  size  and  carrying  the  same  message.  Such 
difference  in  results  often  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
in  effectiveness  of  the  layout,  typeface  selection  and  typeline 
arrangement— in  short,  the  typography  of  the  two  advertisements. 

•  Typeface  selection  and  the  use  of  really  effective  display  lines 
are  of  prime  importance  in  making  advertisements  resultful  under 
today's  conditions.  It  is  the  display  lines  which  attract  and  hold 
the  busy  reader's  attention. 

•  Ludlow  typefaces,  in  varied  designs,  weights  and  widths,  can 
be  of  great  help  to  the  newspaper  publisher  who  undertakes  to 
produce  the  most  effective  and  resultful  advertisements  for  his 
advertisers. 

•  We  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  about  securing  fully  effec¬ 
tive  typography  in  both  the  advertising  and  news  columns  of 
your  newspaper.  Specimen  sheets  of  modern  Ludlow  typefaces, 
in  Ludlow  matrix  form  for  economical  display  composition,  will 
be  sent  gladly  upon  request. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  +  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Back  the  Attack— Buy  More  War  Bonds! 
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Vertical  Projection  Camera 
Developed  for  Army  by  Huebner 

Built  for  Enlarging  or  Reducing  Map  Copy  in 
Mobile  Map  Reproduction  Train 


AMONG  the  many  new  devices  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  present  war  is 
a  special  Vertical  Projection  Camera 
developed  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
by  Huebner  Laboratories,  New  York 
City,  in  collaboration  with  the  Engi¬ 
neer  Board,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

The  camera  was  designed  to  meet 
the  conditions  imposed  by  limited 
space  in  a  trailer  of  a  Mobile  Map 
Reproduction  Train. 

The  purpose  of  this  Vertical  Pro¬ 
jection  Camera  is  to  provide  facilities 
for  enlargements  or  reductions  from 


Thu  illustration  shows  tha  camara  fully 
equipped  for  tha  varieties  of  work  needed 
by  the  Map  Section  in  its  Mobile  Map 
Reproduction  Trains. 

images  made  upon  100-foot  spools 
of  aerial  film  and  also  from  map  copy, 
from  which  press  plates  are  made  and 
printed  on  small  offset  presses,  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  same  trailer  unit  with 
the  camera.  The  size  of  the  camera 
is  limited  to  a  width  of  30  inches,  a 
length  of  40  inches,  and  a  height  of 
64  inches.  The  total  weight  is  just 
under  1,000  lbs. 

All  Welded 

To  withstand  the  rough  going  in 
active  combat  areas,  the  cameras  are 
built  of  all  steel  construction  and 
welded.  Other  metals  best  suited 
for  their  specific  purpose  are  also 
used  to  provide  rugged  construction 
and  maintain  precision. 

In  order  to  produce  sharp  map 
images  while  the  offset  press  and 
other  motors  are  in  operation  in  the 
trailer,  a  new  design  in  camera  hous¬ 
ing  permits  the  camera  itself  to  be 
suspended  by  an  inner  floating  struc¬ 
ture  which  eliminates  any  possibility 
of  blur  or  distortion  in  the  making 
of  maps. 

The  lens  system  in  use  in  the  cam¬ 
era  permits  the  mraking  of  negatives 
from  copy  placed  upon  specially  con¬ 
structed  vacuum  copyboards  at  the 
bottom  of  the  camera  to  hold  sensi¬ 
tized  films  flat  during  exposures,  and 
newly  designed  illuminating  devices, 
which  illuminate  copy  evenly  over  its 
entire  surface. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camera  car¬ 
ries  the  plate  holders  and  film  car¬ 
riers.  Both  are  needed  becatise  a 
variety  of  negative  and  positive  images 


are  made  for  various  purposes  and 
in  many  sizes. 

The  lens  system  permits  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  images  three  times  in  size  of 
the  aerial  film  image,  and  reductions 
to  seven  and  one  half  times.  Focusing 
charts  are  provided  with  each  lens 
which  permit  the  setting  of  numbers 
on  counters,  one  for  the  sensitive  ma¬ 
terial  holder,  the  other  for  the  lens 
carrier,  to  reduce  or  enlarge  the  image 
in  sharp  focus  to  the  exact  size  re¬ 
quired.  Thus,  the  capacity  for  quick 
production  is  increased  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  camera  which  is 
operat^  by  eye  focusing  and  manual 
measurements. 

Ciocflag  Test 

One  of  the  exacting  tests  that  the 
camera  meets  is  a  placement  of  a 
test  grid  on  the  top  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  unit,  and  a  similar  but  larger 
grid  placed  on  the  copyboard.  The 
small  grid  image  is  then  projected  to 
exact  register  with  the  squares  shown 
on  the  copyboard  grid.  This  test 
enables  the  operator  to  be  sure  that 
the  camera  maintains  exact  square¬ 
ness  for  the  precision  work  needed  in 
the  making  of  maps. 

A  new  arrangement  of  mercury 
vapor  lamps  permits  the  even  illum¬ 
ination  of  the  negative  film  images 
which  are  enlarged  by  passing  the 
light  from  this  light  source  through 
the  film,  through  the  lens,  and  projects 
the  sharp  image  on  the  sensitive  sur¬ 
face  placed  on  the  vacuum  copy- 
board. 

If  completed  copy  is  placed  on  the 
copyboard,  and  sensitive  film  is  placed 
in  the  film  holder  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  camera,  negatives  can  be  made 
directly  from  the  copy.  Thus,  the 
camera  is  arranged  both  for  vertical 
projection  by  enlargements  to  sensi¬ 
tive  surfaces,  and  for  making  negatives 
from  a  variety  of  copy. 

Present  Machinery 
Will  Last  for  Months 

WPB  Executive  Makes  State¬ 
ment  to  New  England 
Mechanical  Group 

Basically  there  is  enough  printing 
and  publishing  machinery  in  sound 
working  condition  to  carry  the  indus¬ 
try  many  months  to  come,  and  ap¬ 
peals  for  replacements  will  continue 
to  be  turned  down  unless  the  appli¬ 
cant  can  convince  the  WPB  of  an 
imminent  breakdown  in  production. 
This  was  the  message  brought  to  the 
fifth  annual  New  England  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Boston  Oct.  16  and  17  by 
David  B.  Fell,  chief  of  the  Machinery 
Section  of  the  WPB’s  Printing  and 
publishing  Division. 

Asked  to  speak  on  “The  Proper 
Methods  to  Follow  in  Purchasing 
Needed  Equipment,”  Mr.  Fell  devoted 
most  of  his  talk  to  describing  the 
operation  of  Limitation  Order  L-226. 
which  specifies  that  no  person  shall 
produce  any  graphic  arts  machinery 
except  for  the  armed  forces  outside 
the  United  States  or  on  shipboard,  and 
no  person  shall  deliver  or  accept  de¬ 
livery  of  graphic  arts  machinery  ex¬ 
cept  on  approved  order.  Mr.  Fell  said 
L-226  was  brought  out  last  January 
because  the  WPB  was  convinced  th  t 


there  was  plenty  of  printing  capacity, 
because  of  critical  metal  shortages 
and  because  of  the  heavy  conversion 
of  machinery  builders  into  war  work. 

"Can  we  still  say  today  that  there 
is  enough  printing  machinery?”  he 
asked.  “Not  entirely.  We  are  short 
of  new  and  used  paper  cutters,  paper 
drilling  machinery,  small  lithographic 
sheet-fed  presses  and  equipment  for 
making  specialized  forms.  But  in 
newspaper,  magazine  and  book  print¬ 
ing,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  re¬ 
placements,”  he  continued,  “we  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  enough  machinery  in 
sound  working  condition  to  carry  the 
country  many  months  to  come.”  Here 
Mr.  Fell  assured  the  conference  that 
not  all  of  the  nation’s  machinery 
builders  were  so  loaded  with  war 
work  that  they  could  not  build  new 
printing  equipment. 

He  explained  that  several  manufac¬ 
turers  had  a  small  amount  of  time 
which  they  could  use  to  build  print¬ 
ing  machinery  as  a  filler  to  bridge 
gaps  in  their  war  work  and  said  in 
cases  where  the  manufacturer  had 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  material  needed 
to  complete  a  few  printing  machines 
the  WPB  was  prepared  to  consider 
granting  permission  to  build  them. 

The  WPB  spokesman  held  out  little 
hope  to  applicants  desirous  of  expand¬ 
ing  their  facilities  in  addition  to  ob¬ 
taining  replacements  of  existing 
equipment. 

“Suppose  you  want  to  buy  a  strip 
and  rule  caster,”  said  Mr.  Fell.  “You 
never  had  one  before  and  you  used  to 
use  brass  rule  and  foundry  strip  ma¬ 
terial.  Well,  to  us,  that’s  expansion, 
not  replacement,  and  we  will  deny  the 
case.  Why?  Because  if  we  approve  it 
for  you  we  may  have  to  approve  it 
for  several  hundred  like  applications. 

Tell  Wfl  of  Hardships 

“And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  a 
lot  of  items  which  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful  to  you  today — a  power  mitering 
machine,  a  power  routing  machine,  a 
rtiodem  mat  shrinker,  a  vacuum  back 
for  your  stereotype  caster,  and  roll 
slitting  and  rewinding  equipment. 
Some  of  these  will  conserve  manhours 
or  newsprint,  but  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  approving  applications  for 
them  without  being  ready  to  resume 
general  building.” 

Mr.  Fell  suggested  that  applicants 
in  addition  to  filling  out  WPB-1319 
form,  send  an  accompanying  letter  in¬ 
forming  the  WPB  of  exceptional  or 
unique  hardships  that  will  be  imposed 
if  their  applications  are  denied. 

“I  like  to  recall  an  amusing  applica¬ 
tion  from  Alabama,”  he  said.  “He 
wanted  a  little  remelt  furnace.  In 
answer  to  the  question  ‘How  do  you 
do  the  work  now?’  he  said,  ‘we  use  an 
old  wash  pot  hung  up  by  wires  in  the 
outhouse.  But  the  post  is  badly 
cracked  and  leaks.’  ” 

He  also  cautioned  applicants  on  what 
not  to  do  in  seeking  new  machinery. 
“Don’t  dwell  at  length  on  the  editorial 
space  you  devote  to  the  war  effort, 
bond  sales,  scrap  drives,  OPA  rulings, 
etc.,”  he  said.  “You  are  good  Amer¬ 
icans  and  would  devote  that  space 
anyhow.  This  is  not  a  trading  proposi¬ 
tion.  Tell  us,  rather,  the  mechanical 
reasons  why  you  need  this  equipment 
and  don’t  tell  us  about  the  money 
savings  you  will  get  from  the  new  ma¬ 
chine.  This  is  not  a  WPB  matter. 

"We  suggest  that  you  tell  us,  too,” 
he  concluded,  "whether  you’ve  tried 
to  buy  a  used  or  second-hand  ma¬ 
chine.  By  ‘tried’  we  really  mean 
asked  other  suppliers  if  your  first 
supplier  has  none.  And  if  there  are 
second-hand  machines  available  but 
you  can’t  use  one,  tell  us  why.” 

Sharing  the  speaking  program  with 
Mr.  Fell  was  Orvin  G.  Andrews,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  London  Day 


and  a  member  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  conrunit- 
tee  on  newsprint.  He  ^id  his  com¬ 
mittee  was  currently  striving  to 
obtain  sufficient  newsprint  to  permit 
the  smaller  newspapers  to  survive 
and  warned  that  the  metropolitan 
papers  would  have  to  begin  at  once 
to  cut  down  on  space  devoted  to 
comics  and  magazine  sections. 

Glendon  S.  Magoon,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Fitchburg 
(Mass.)  Sentinel,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference  to  succeed 
Herbert  T.  Stanger,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Russell  A.  Costello  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Journal  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Walter  C.  Crighton,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the  New 
London  Day,  was  reelected  secretary - 
treasurer. 

N.  J.  Mechankal 
Conference  Nov.  20 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10— 
The  Fourth  Annual  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  Nov.  20. 

The  session  will  open  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  promptly  at  12  o’clock  noon.  The 
afternoon  session  will  start  at  1  o’clock 
and  carry  through  until  5  o’clock  with 
departmental  clinics  which  will  cover 
all  departments. 

George  W.  Holloway,  president  of 
the  Mechanical  Division  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  preside  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon. 

John  A.  Burke,  production  manager 
of  Gannett  Newspapers,  will  speak 
at  this  session. 

Fred  C.  Hudson,  director  of  news¬ 
paper  engineering  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Home,  of  Pressman’s  Home,  Tennes¬ 
see,  will  speak  on  "What  Press  Rooms 
Will  Face  in  1943.” 

Hon.  A.  E.  Giegsngack,  public 
printer  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
the  speaker  on  the  banquet  program. 


WILKES 

TYPE  METAL 


A  Product  of 
THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 

DIVISION 

Hammond,  Indiana 
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for  NOVEMBER  13.  1943 


N*w  officers  of  fho  Itimois  Conforonco  oro,  standing:  Earl  Andarson,  suparintandant  j 
compoting  room,  Rockford  Nowspapors,  diracfor;  Otto  Kurrio,  praii  and  ttarao  fora-  i 


composing  room,  KOcrrora  n«wipapvr»,  airvcTori  witw  iMifnw,  piw«« 
man,  Molina  Dispatch,  director;  Ellsworth  Bailey,  press  and  starao  supyintandant,  Alton 
Telegraph,  vica-prasidant;  Harschal  Baldwin,  superintendent  composing  room,  Paoria 
Star,  director;  Wilbur  Augspurgar,  photo  engraving  superintendent,  Paoria  Star,  direc¬ 
tor;  C.  D.  Entlar,  machinist,  Decatur  Newspapers,  was  not  present  when  picture  was 
taken.  Sitting:  Don  Shelley,  composing  room  superintendent.  East  St.  Louis  Journal, 
president;  Howard  Colton,  press  superintendent,  Bloomington  Pantograph,  secretary- 

treasurer. 


III.  Mechanical  Men 
Elecled  Don  Shelley 

The  Illinois  Mechanical  Conference 
held  in  Bloomington,  Ill.  at  the  Illinois 
Hotel  Oct.  2  and  3,  1943,  with  more 
than  100  in  attendance  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president,  Howard  Col¬ 
ton,  Bloomington  Pantagraph.  Words 
of  welcome  were  given  by  Joe  M. 
Bunting,  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph.  The  speaker  of  Sun¬ 
day  morning  was  Roy  J.  Kirby,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Typefounders 
Company  of  Chicago.  His  topic  was 
the  “Outlook  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  from  a  Mechanical 
Standpoint.” 

Don  Shelley,  East  St.  Louis  Journal, 
was  elected  president  for  1944;  Ells¬ 
worth  Bailey,  Alton  Telegraph,  was 
elected  vice-president;  and  Howard 
Colton,  Bloomington  Pantagraph,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are  Elarl  Anderson,  Rockford 
newspapers;  Otto  Kurrle,  Moline  Dls- 
potcH;  Hirschel  Baldwin,  Pcorio  Star; 
Wilbur  Augspurger,  Peoria  Star,  and 
Cliff  Entler,  Decatur  Herald  &  Review. 

Composlag  Session 

In  the  composing  room  session 
seven  main  subjects  were  discussed. 

1.  To  reduce  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  paper  the  members  reported 
that  they  are  using  short  folios, 
smaller  heads,  fewer  decks  in  heads, 
cutting  down  on  type-size  for  sports 
scores  and  etc. 

Herschel  Baldwin  said  that  compos¬ 
ing  room  foremen  and  superintendents 
should  go  to  their  managements  with 
their  ideas  on  ways  and  means  of 
saving  newsprint,  instead  of  waiting 
lor  the  management  to  come  to  them. 

Earl  Anderson  said  many  newspa¬ 
pers  before  rationing  started  had  al¬ 
ready  been  conserving  newsprint  by 
using  thinner  column  rules,  narrower 
margins  and  all  as  an  economy  mea¬ 
sure.  For  these  newspapers  it  is 
likely  to  be  difficult  to  do  much  in  a 
mechanical  way  to  save  paper.  They 
will  have  to  do  most  of  the  saving  by 
getting  their  news  programs  reduced. 

2.  Personnel  changes  have  had  a 
serious  effect  on  coordination  of  work 
among  the  departments.  This  may 
hurt  production.  The  Pantagraph  has 
a  manual  printed  and  gives  one  to 
each  new  employe.  The  book  tells  the 
story  of  newspaper  work  in  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph  and  explains  employe’s  bene¬ 
fits  and  describes  a  system  of  award¬ 
ing  cash  for  suggestions. 

3.  Some  members  get  coordination 
between  departments  by  holding  reg¬ 
ular  inter-departmental  meetings. 

4.  Economy  measures  due  to  the 
war  have  enabled  many  newspapers 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  many  of  the 
time-consuming  extra  services  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Alex  Massengale  of  the 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript  said  that  by 
lending  out  fewer  proofs  and  revises 
he  has  discovered  they  have  fewer 
alterations  in  ads. 

5.  Metal  is  being  conserved  by 
some  foremen  who  are  having  their 
employes  save  some  of  the  larger  strip 
material.  This  saves  some  loss  which 
takes  place  in  re- melting.  Another 
point  brought  out  was  that  Sid  Scott 
of  Urbana  Courier  has  established  a 
Vstem  of  keeping  close  check  on 
light  bulbs.  It  seemed  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  where  possible,  lights 
and  heating  elements  would  last  longer 
if  they  were  not  switched  on  and  off 
any  oftener  than  necessary. 

6.  One  man  reported  losing  18  men, 
mostly  to  selective  service,  out  of  78. 
Some  composing  rooms  are  using  girl 
apprentices  and  have  found  them 
quite  capable  and  eager  to  learn. 

7.  Where  a  newspaper  prints  morn¬ 


ing  and  evening  editions  it  has  been 
found  labor  saving  to  make  up  one 
set  of  dummies  to  serve  for  both  edi¬ 
tions. 

A  discussion  of  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  engraving  session  showed 
that  among  metals,  copper  will  be 
very  scarce  while  there  should  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  zinc.  There  will 
be  no  surplus  of  chemicals,  but  enough 
should  be  available  for  our  ordinary 
needs.  The  new  18-gauge  zinc  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  and  many 
engravers  would  not  care  to  return 
to  the  old  16-gauge  zinc,  even  if  it 
were  possible. 

Pressroom  delegates  discussed  max¬ 
imum  mat  shrinkage  and  learned  that 
a  newspaper  in  Texas  got  l*/8  inches 
of  shrinkage.  Howard  Colton  of  the 
Pantagraph  told  how  Goss  cut  down 
rings  and  clips  on  the  press  in  order 
to  use  6614-mch  rolls.  He  also  said 
he  got  2801  molds  out  of  a  cork 
blanket.  When  the  cork  cracked  on 
edges  he  trimmed  it. 

Otto  Kurrle  of  Moline  said  he 
thought  wrinkles  appearing  in  the 
center  of  paper  rolls  are  due  to  re¬ 
winding  rolls  at  mills  and  anyone  hav¬ 
ing  that  trouble  should  notify  his 
mill.  A  question  on  percentage  of 
humidity  in  paper  storage  rooms  was 
answered  by  a  suggestion  that  it  be 
kept  at  about  50%. 

Machinists  Meat 

The  machinists  had  a  discussion  on 
rebuilding  first  elevator  slides.  They 
discussed  a  proper  lubricant  of  quad- 
ders  and  decided  that  fin-ol  was  a 
good  lubricant  to  use.  The  Panta- 
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graph  has  a  system  of  cleaning  them 
out  weekly. 

There  was  also  a  discussion  on  the 
bending  and  breaking  of  space  bands. 
The  Joliet  Herald-News  and  the  Pan¬ 
tagraph  use  Oakite  and  hot  water 
when  they  can’t  get  any  other  type  of 
cleaning  compound. 

Some  newspapers  did  not  get  good 
faces  on  their  over  hang  figures  and 
it  was  recommended  that  they  send 
their  mats  back  to  the  manufacturer 
for  re-milling. 

The  Pantagraph  has  been  using  V 
belts  on  the  assembler  drive  mechan¬ 
ism  and  they  work  out  very  well.  It 
is  a  Gates  belt,  number  13-90. 


NEW 

PRECISION  PRODUCTS 
from  iTAlAIfr  I 

ovoilabl*  on 
suitoblo  priorities 

The  new  Kalart  DeLuxe  Model 
“E-1”  Lens-Coupled  Range  Finder 
incorporates  all  the  features  of 
the  famous  Model  “E”  plus  war- 
developed  improvements.  I 

The  new  Kalart  Focuspot,  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  DeLuxe 
Model  “E-1”  Range  Finder,  makes 
automatic  focusing  easy  in  total 
darkness  or  under  adverse  light 
conditions.  It  is  available  in  three 
combinations. 

The  improved  Master  Automatic 
Speed  Flash  is  now  adjustable  to 
all  speeds  for  both  gas-filled 
(SM)  as  well  as  regular  flash 
bulbs. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  full  in¬ 
formation  and  prices  on  these 
three  Kalart  products — available 
at  the  present  time  to  newspapers 
and  all  other  essential  users  on 
approved  W.P.B.  1319  forms.  j 

THE  KALART  COMPANY  INC. 

Dept.  1211  Stamford,  Connecticut  ' 
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When  replacing  saw  belts  on  Junior  Autoplates  .  .  . 
it  is  important  to  follow  the  correct,  simple  method 
described  here: 

Place  a  bar  (marked  A-B  on  diagram)  below  one  of 
the  idler  pulleys,  and  against  tightener  arm,  as  shown. 
Then  swing  tightener  arm  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  position,  place  belt 
over  driving  pulley  without  stretching. 


This  is  another  Wood  War-Time  Maintenance  Sug¬ 
gestion  .  .  .  Brochure  of  the  entire  series  on  request. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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Revolutionary  Changes 
Seen  in  Art  of  Printing 

Use  of  Photography  in  Typesetting 
Without  Metal  Is  Noted  .  .  .  Increase 
In  Speed  of  Presses  Also  Seen 


By  CHARLES  W.  DUKE 

:  revolutionary  changes  in  the 

I  arts  and  skills  of  printing,  with  a 
simplification  of  processes  that  may 
effect  radical  savings,  both  in  the  eco- 

i  nomics  of  the  box-office  and  the  all- 
important  quantity  of  time,  are  freely 
predicted  for  the  immediate  era  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cessation  of  world  war 
hostilities.  Speed  will  be  a  dominant 
factor  in  tomorrow’s  printing. 

From  Russia,  for  example,  come  re¬ 
ports  to  the  effect  Izvestia,  the  Soviet 
newspaper,  is  now  printed  on  a  24- 
cylinder  rotary  press  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  1,200,000  eight-page  news¬ 
papers  every  hour.  This  huge  ma¬ 
chine  is  said  to  be  315  feet  long,  26 
feet  wide  and  19  feet  hi^h. 

look  by  PeHiager 
This  and  other  important  matters 
affecting  the  field  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  are  reported  by  David  T.  Pot- 
tinger  in  his  book  entitled  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Scholar,”  published  by  Harvard 
University  Press,  |2. 

Speaking  of  impending  events  and 
their  import,  the  author  says: 

“Although  speed  and  quality  are 
the  objectives  of  a  great  mulitude  of 
researches,  countless  others  are  under 
way.  In  the  small  cut  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  drying  the  ink,  for  instance,  a 
thin  film  of  wax  sprayed  over  the 
sheets  of  paper  as  they  leave  the 
press  has  made  it  possible  to  print  the 
reverse  side  without  delay. 

“Experiments  with  heat  units  and 
hot  drums  point  the  way  to  faster  and 
more  efficient  drying  of  sheets  con¬ 
taining  illustrations.  Then  again, 
there  are  constant  improvements  in 
making  plates  for  the  reproduction  of 
pictures. 

“The  electrotype  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  duplicate  plates  will  soon  have 
a  serious  rival  in  synthetic  resins  or 
plastics,  of  which  bakelite  is  the  most 
familiar  common  example.  These 
plastics  provide  accurate  replicas,  are 
resistant  to  wear  and  have  certain  de¬ 
sirable  elastic  properties.” 

The  United  States  government  is 
said  now  to  be  sending  to  South 
America  a  good  deal  of  pictorial  pub¬ 
licity  that  makes  use  of  such  plates. 
Another  plastic,  which  can  be  melted 
and  poured  into  a  mold,  may  spell 
the  doom  of  type  metal,  which  has 
been  for  five  centuries  an  amalgam  of 
'lead,  tin  and  antimony. 

“This  plastic,”  declares  the  author, 
“weighs  only  one-tenth  as  much  as 
type  metal  and  is  not  affected  by  the 
usual  solvents,  alkaline  type  washes 
or  humidity.  It  has  already  been  used 
for  hand  type  and  will  soon  be  adapted 
for  use  in  composing  machines. 

Type  from  Nyle« 

“A  patent  covering  the  manufacture 
of  type  from  nylon,  an  unexpected  and 
obnost  fantastic  development,  has  re- 
orntly  been  granted  to  the  du  Fonts. 
“Dispensing  with  type  metal  may 
seem  to  most  people  a  body  blow  to 
traditional  methods  but  we  may  yet 
ooine  to  the  astounding  situation 
*here  the  fundamental  element  in  all 
printing — the  impression  of  an  inked 
surface  against  a  sheet  of  paper — ^will 
1*  unnecessary.” 

William  A.  Huebner,  one  of  the 
leading  inventors  in  the  field,  is  re¬ 
ported  working  with  considerable  suc¬ 


cess  on  a  machine  that  prints  by 
“electrical  attraction.”  The  printing 
surface,  whether  type  or  plates,  is 
made  an  electrical  pole  and  the  im¬ 
pression  cylinder  that  carries  the  paper 
the  other.  After  the  form  is  inked 
the  paper  is  brought  down  by  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  tyrpe;  electrical  attraction 
then  forces  the  ink  to  jump  the  gap. 

More  marvelous  still,  the  author 
suggests,  another  expert  suggests  a 
reversal  of  the  theory  of  the  X-ray. 
Instead  of  recording  on  a  photographic 
plate  what  is  in  a  pile  of  paper,  we 
may  record  on  the  paper  any  design 
on  metal  or  any  arrangement  of  type 
placed  beneath  the  stack  of  paper. 
Thus  without  much  of  our  present 
costly  equipment  and  labor,  we  could 
print  a  thousand  sheets  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye. 

EUectrical  and  radioactive  processes, 
however,  are  matters  for  future  de¬ 
velopment.  The  application  of  pho¬ 
tographic  methods  to  printing,  al¬ 
though  fairly  recent,  is  based  upon 
certain  older  manual  processes. 

Color  Photography 

When  color  television  comes,  says 
Poftinger,  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
printer  in  New  York  to  make  a  faith¬ 
ful  colored  print  of  a  garden  in  New 
Mexico  without  ever  having  seen  the 
original  or  a  colored  photograph  of  it. 

“Can  any  further  help  be  found  in 
photography,  which  has  already  ac¬ 
complished  so  many  wonders?”  asks 
the  author.  “If  we  are  to  print  by 
offset  why  do  we  need  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  setting  type 
in  the  traditional  fashion  only  to 
throw  it  away  when  we  have  taken 
proofs  suitable  for  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  plates?  Well,  perhaps  we  may 
not  need  to  do  so  if  several  recent 
inventions  attain  success.” 

Here  the  writer  tells  about  the 
Rutherford  Lettering  Machine,  which 
he  says  is  doing  some  remarkable  ad¬ 
vertising  work  but  is  not  yet  suitable 
for  books.  An  artist  or  typographer 
must  arrange  the  proposed  page  in 
rough  form  on  a  separate  piece  of 
equipment  known  as  the  Projection 
Layout  Device  but  the  operator  does 
not  require  any  particular  skill  such 
as  a  knowledge  of  typewriting  or 
typesetting. 

In  place  of  type  the  machine  uses 
master  alphabets.  These  are  glass 
plates  of  transparent  letters  which  fit 
into  the  machine  and  slide  back  and 
forth,  bringing  one  letter  after  an¬ 
other  into  focus  over  a  small  camera. 
As  each  letter  comes  into  position  it 
is  photographed  on  film,  dry  plate,  or 
sensitized  paper  which  is  afterwards 
developed  and  used  for  preparing  the 
offset  plate. 

Backgrounds,  textile  patterns,  bor¬ 
ders  and  other  repeated  designs  are 
easily  handled.  The  justification  of 
lines  and  the  letter-spacing  are  auto- 
thatic.  The  speed  of  production  is 
said  to  be  six  times  faster  than  other 
methods. 

Pottinger  relates  how.  in  1930  a 
Budapest  engineer,  Edmund  Uher,  in¬ 
troduced  a  machine  called  the  Uher- 
type.  This  consists  of  three  units. 
The  first  is  an  automatic  typewriter 
keyboard.  Striking  the  key  sets  in 


motion  a  mechanism  which  photog¬ 
raphically  prints  the  letter  on  a  rib¬ 
bon  of  sensitized  film  and  also  registers 
the  amount  of  spacing  needed  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  line. 

After  the  ribbon  is  developed  it  is 
placed  in  a  second  unit,  the  Metteur 
or  make-up  machine,  which  justifies 
the  lines  and  enables  the  operator  to 
make  corrections. 

The  third  unit  is  for  display  setting, 
such  as  chapter  headings.  Although 
one  of  the  largest  establishments  in 
Englcfeid  installed  a  complete  set  of 
equipment  in  1937  the  Uhertype  people 
decided  to  defer  the  development  of 
the  machine. 

A  more  practical  machine  in  many 
ways  is  said  to  be  the  Orotype,  which 
one  English  authority  considers  “the 
most  important  contribution  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  typesetting  without  metal.” 
It  was  introduced  in  1936  by  Dr.  Max 
Uliman,  of  Switzerland. 

“In  general  appearance,”  reports 
Pottinger,  “it  looks  like  a  Linotype 
but  a  film-printing  apparatus  re¬ 
places  the  metal-pot  and  the  casting 
system.  A  line  of  raised  characters 
is  assembled  by  striking  the  keys. 
This  line  is  then  printed  on  a  roll  of 
cellophane,  on  the  front  by  direct 
contact  and  on  the  back,  in  reverse, 
by  offset. 

“The  two  impressions  coincide  ex¬ 
actly  and  are  printed  simultaneously. 
Space  between  the  lines  is  adjustable. 
TTie  result  is  a  positive  film  which  can 
be  used  for  making  either  offset  or 
gravure  plates.  Maximum  production 
is  14,000  characters  per  hour,  a  rate 
that  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Linotype.  Corrections  are  easily  made 
by  wiping  out  defective  lines  with 
benzine  and  inserting  the  alterations.” 

A  somewhat  similar  apparatus,  the 
author  adds,  not  yet  on  the  market, 
is  the  Friedman-Bloom  machine.  There 
is  the  usual  keyboard  for  assembling 
a  line  of  characters  but  in  this  case 
they  are  photographically  recorded  on 
a  roll  of  sensitized  film  by  a  sort  of 
motion-picture  camera  placed  about 
in  the  position  ordinarily  occupied  by 
the  casting  box  on  the  Linotype.  A 
series  of  justified  type  lines  is  formed 
on  a  photographic  film  which  is  then 
developed  and  used  for  platemaking. 

“The  book  of  tomorrow,  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  in  technique  of  man¬ 
ufacture,”  contends  Pottinger,  “may 
be  as  different  from  the  book  of  1940 
as  the  book  of  1940  was  from  the  book 
of  1440.  We  shall  adapt  ourselves  to 
it  as  easily  as  we  have  within  the 
past  50  years  adapted  ourselves  to  the 
automobile,  the  radio  and  mechanical 
typesetting.  Like  them  it  will  come 
gradually,  unobtrusively;  today’s  won¬ 
der,  tomorrow’s  commonplace.” 

■ 

GIFTS  FOR  SERVICEMEN 

Members  of  the  Apaches,  Alhambra 
Post- Advocate  women’s  service  organ¬ 
ization,  packed  18  Christmas  boxes 
that  have  been  shipped  to  former  em¬ 
ployes  of  that  newspaper  who  are 
serving  with  the  armed  forces.  The 
gifts  contained  in  the  packages  were 
purchased  by  the  Post-Advocate  and 
wrapped  in  pin-up  girl  pictures.  Each 
box  contained  candy,  stationery,  razor 
blades,  gum,  address  book,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  tooth  powder,  soap  and  playing 
cards. 

■ 

DROP  LETTERS  COLUMN 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  8 — Space 
economies  have  forced  discontinuance 
of  another  institution  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  the  management  announced 
recently.  Discontinued  “until  its  re¬ 
sumption  is  economically  feasible”  is 
■‘The  Forum.”  a  column  of  letters  to 
the  editor. 


Uses  Ten-Column 
Classified  Ad  Page 

The  Richmond  (Cal.)  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent  reports  several  advertising 
records  and  innovations,  at  least  one 
of  which  it  feels  is  unique.  Recently 
it  began  to  publish  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  ten  columns  to  the  page  and 
believes  it  is  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  to  do  so. 

For  the  past  three  months  the  classi¬ 
fied  linage  has  averaged  14,201  column 
inches  monthly,  and  even  when  the 
paper  was  using  nine  columns,  with 
the  extra  long  column  of  22  inches  the 
paper  daily  published  3^  pages  of 
classifieds,  which,  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  be¬ 
lieves  puts  the  paper  in  third  position 
for  total  classified  advertising  among 
the  newspapers  of  northern  California. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  located  in  the  home  town  of  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  shipyards,  has  had 
an  ABC  circulation  jump  of  from 
6,000  to  25,000  and  in  September  it 
set  an  all-time  linage  record  of  44,874 
column  inches,  published  in  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  issue  of  18  pages. 

The  paper’s  experience  with  raising 
rates  has  been  contrary  to  all  custom, 
for  when  it  jumped  the  subscription 
price  from  75  to  85  cents  Sept  1,  its 
circulation  increased  800  for  the 
month,  and  when  it  raised  its  local 
display  rates  an  average  of  26%  at 
the  same  time,  the  all-time  linage 
high  was  set. 

The  ten-column  classified  section 
was  the  idea  of  John  Galvin,  Jr.,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Independent. 

CURTAILS  CLASSIFIED 

Effective  with  isues  of  Oct.  29,  the 
F  ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegxam 
announced  it  was  omitting  its  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  from  all  out-of-Fort 
Worth  editions  of  the  morning  paper. 
“Other  advertising  has  been  omitted 
from  both  state  and  local  editions  and 
will  be  omitted  when  such  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  effect  a  reduction  in  page  size 
to  meet  newsprint  allotment,  in  order 
that  the  news  service  to  the  reader 
may  not  be  impaired,”  the  paper  stated. 

NEW  SUN  COLUMNIST 

Dale  Harrison,  who  formerly  wrote 
a  New  York  column  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  has  since  been  with  the 
Chicago  Sun’s  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus,  is  to  become  the  Sun’s 
first  round-the-town  columnist,  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  22,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Sun  execu- 
bve  news  editor.  The  column  will 
mclude  gossip,  anecdotes  and  human 
interest  stories,  Mr.  Dimitman  stated, 
but  will  not  be  confined  exclusively  to 
chorus  girls  and  night  club  chatter. 
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tions  from  other  business  leaders  will 
be  featured  in  subsequent  insertions. 
Newspapers  in  New  York,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  will  carry 
the  first  advertisement.  It  is  hoped 
by  the  company  that  later  insertions 
will  be  spread  to  other  cities.  Walter 
M.  Swerdager  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Effective  Jan.  1, 1944,  the  farm  paper 
advertising  of  the  SoxnmRN  Railway 
System  will  be  handled  by  the  Newell- 
Emmet  Co.,  which  also  handles  South¬ 
ern’s  newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paigns.  Plans  for  the  railroad’s  three 
1944  campaigns  are  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  agency,  and  it  is  expected 
that  substantially  the  same  space  and 
the  same  list  of  publications  will  be 
used  as  in  1943.  TTie  railway’s  adver¬ 
tising  is  now  appearing  in  405  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  published  on 
its  lines  in  fourteen  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  a  list  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  in  twelve  sectional  and 
state  farm  papers. 

Grant  Advertising,  Chicago  agency, 
is  using  a  list  of  newspapers  in  large 
cities  on  Old  Dtjtch  Cleanser,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  N.  Baker  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  now  handling  the  account 
of  V.  M.  Products  Co.  (V.  M.  Tablets), 
Chicago. 

United  Advertising  Companies,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  using  newspapers  in 
several  southern  cities  on  Diamonex 
Co.,  Chicago  medical  concern. 

Thomas  J.  Litton,  Inc.,  is  using 
eastern  newspapers  to  introduce  Hs 
black  bean  soup  mix.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  is  the  agency. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  again  uses  full-page  news¬ 
paper  space,  this  time  pointing  out 
that  “liiis  is  no  time  for  TTiumb- 
Twiddling,”  showing  how  the  firm  is 
already  helping  business  to  do  post¬ 
war  preparation  and  stating  that 
“Wise  preparation  and  future  minded¬ 
ness  do  not  involve  critical  materials 
on  the  home  front. 

Bethlehem  Steel  annoimced  last 
week  in  full  seven-column  space  that 
it  has  set  a  new  world’s  record  by 
building  a  destroyer  escort  in  25  days. 
The  company  also  made  the  World 
War  I  destroyer  time  record  of  45% 
days. 

Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  has  just  launched 
a  small  space  newspaper  campaign 
through  the  Biow  Co.,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  account. 

Large  city  newspapers,  magazines 
and  outdoor  posters  are  being  used 
by  the  Calitornia  Walnut  Growers 
Association  to  stress  the  protein  value 
of  walnuts  and  their  use  as  a  meat 
stretcher.  McCann-Elrickson  is  the 
agency. 

The  Mem  Co.,  makers  of  fine  toilet 
soaps  and  toiletries,  has  appointed 
John  W.  Loveton,  Inc.,  to  direct  its 
advertising.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  use  radio  spots  and  newspapers. 

Russell  T.  Gray,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  direct 
the  advertising  for  Iowa  Manotactur- 
ING  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Carver 
Pump  Co.,  Muscatine,  la.,  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Gas  Odorizing  Co.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

The  E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,  Memphis,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  J.  R. 
Hamilton  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Chicago,  to  handle  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  on  streamline  flooring,  Bruce 
floor  finishes  and  waxes,  Terminix, 
and  all  other  Bruce  products. 

Hooker  Glass  &  Paint  Mpg.  Co. 
has  appointed  Goodkind,  Joice  &  Mor¬ 


gan,  Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

Marking  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  nation’s  entry  into  the  war,  Nash- 
Kblvinator  Corp.,  in  a  double-spread 
scheduled  to  run  in  nine  leading 
weekly  magazines,  is  interrupting  its 
current  advertising  theme  to  bring 
the  public  up-to-date  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  participation  in  the  war  effort. 
In  accordance  with  the  company’s 
policy  of  “previewing’’  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  dealers,  a  special  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  same  story  is  the  subject 
matter  for  an  advertisement  released 
to  automotive  and  appliance  trade 
papers  during  November.  The  cor¬ 
poration  is  also  planning  a  special 
Thanksgiving  insertion  to  appear 
through  the  four  days  preceding  the 
holiday  in  178  newspapers  in  155  key 
cities.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc., 
is  the  agency. 

The  Frederick-Clinton  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  it  will  handle  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  for  Field  and 
Flint  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  men’s  quality  shoes.  A  con¬ 
sistent  campaign  for  the  company’s 
retail  store  is  scheduled  for  immediate 
publication  in  New  York  newspapers, 
and  trade  and  consumer  media  will 
be  used  for  national  promotion  of  the 
brand. 

The  Texas  Co.  plans  to  run  tie-in 
advertising  in  2,600  weekly  and  200 
daily  newspapers  in  connection  with 
the  Dec.  12  return  of  Fred  Allen  to 
the  “Texaco  Star  Theater’’  on  CBS. 

The  advertising  program  handled 
for  the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute 
by  Benton  &  Bowles  will  be  announced 
the  first  of  December. 

J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  advertising  for  the 
Peter  Doelger  Brewing  Co.  News¬ 
papers  and  point-of-sale  material  will 
be  used. 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Gaines  Dog  Food  division  of 
General  Foods,  beginning  next  year. 

Fair  Trade  Merchandising  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  vitamin  drive  this  month 
supported  by  1,200  eastern  druggists 
and  the  makers  of  Vimms,  Bexel, 
Vitamin-Plus  and  Shuns.  It  will  han¬ 
dle  point-of-sale  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culars,  which  will  be  augmented  by 
regular  publication  advertising  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers. 

General  Cable  Corp.  climaxed  its 
current  campaign  with  a  large  ad  in 
1,200  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
featuring  a  chart  showing  the  added 
amount  of  work  taken  on  by  the  serv¬ 
ice  industries  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times.  The  advertis¬ 
ing,  placed  by  Moser  &  Cotins,  will 
continue,  but  the  use  of  so  many 
papers  is  exceptional. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.,  operator  of 
the  Great  White  Fleet,  took  full-page 
space  in  eight  New  York  newspapers 
last  week  to  promote  the  sale  of 
bonds,  using  a  statement  by  John 
Steinbeck,  released  by  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Co.  places  the  account. 

Armour  &  Co.  is  using  newspapers 
in  20  markets  to  introduce  its  new 
meat  flavor,  Vitalox,  which  it  expects 
to  have  in  national  distribution  very 
shortly.  A  magazine  campaign  will 
begin  in  December.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  is  the  agency. 

Increased  promotion  in  1944  is 
planned  for  Certified  Performance  gas 
ranges,  according  to  representatives 
of  the  Certified  Performance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  or  Gas  Ap¬ 
pliance  AND  Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turers.  As  in  1943  trade  journals,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  point-of-sale,  and  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used.  Last  year  mats. 


prepared  by  the  national  organization, 
were  used  by  local  cmnpanies  in  ap¬ 
proximately  800  newspapers.  Wort- 
man,  Barton  &  Goold  is  the  agency. 

The  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  this  week  sponsored  a  full- 
page  newspaper  ad  listing  48  ways  to 
cut  down  fo^  waste  culled  from  the 
thousands  of  suggestions  submitted 
by  housewives  in  the  papers’  “How 
to  Save  Food”  contest. 

Northeast  Airlines,  Boston,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  to 
direct  its  advertising  effective  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  Detrola  Corp.,  Detroit  manu¬ 
facturers  of  radio  and  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  appointed  Zimmer-Keller, 
Inc.,  Detroit  agency,  to  handle  its 
national  advertising. 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
Quarrie  Corp.,  Chicago,  publishers  of 
the  “World  B<x>k  Ekicyclopedia,”  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Phil  Gordon 
Agency,  Chicago. 

Realizing  the  newspapers’  difficul¬ 
ties  with  newsprint  shortages  yet 
needing  their  continued  support,  the 
Fat  Salvage  Information  service  is 
confining  its  publicity  fillers  this 
month  to  one  column  2%-inch  inser¬ 
tions. 

In  the  first  export  campaign  of  an 
extensive  nature  definitely  aimed  to¬ 
ward  post-war  business  Borg-Warner 
International  and  Norge  Co.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Borg- Warner  Corp.,  have  re¬ 
leased  insertions  for  export  trade 
journals,  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  Latin  America,  South  Africa  and 
Europe.  Full  pages  in  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  30-  and  60-inch  consumer 
copy  will  be  used  for  Norge  Refrig¬ 
eration  while  a  smaller  campaign  will 
be  run  for  the  automotive  products  of 
Borg-Warner  International. 

.  To  inform  the  public  that  there  is 
now  a  sufficient  supply  of  Don  Q  Rum 
available  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  import¬ 
ers,  is  releasing  a  campaign  to  ten 
monthly  magazines  and  several  na¬ 
tional  weekly  ones.  In  addition,  Don 
Q  ads  are  appearing  weekly  in  55 
newspapers  in  51  cities. 
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section  of  the  National  War  Fund 
New  York  Committee.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Victor  O.  Schwab,  Schwab 
&  Beatty;  Gordon  Hyde,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  McCann-Erickson;  and  T.  J. 
Ross,  Ivy  Lee  &  T.  J.  Ross. 

Julius  Mirel,  formerly  with  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  to  Morton  Freund,  president, 
Morton  Freund  Advertising.  Other 
staff  additions  are;  Harold  Labow, 
production  manager;  William  Block, 
art  director;  and  Betsy  Hatch,  execu¬ 
tive  on  women’s  accounts. 

Lt.  Col.  Ward  Wheelock,  who  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  military  service 
was  head  of  the  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  agency  which  bears  his  name, 
has  just  been  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  according  to  a  War  De¬ 
partment  announcement,  and  is  now 
assigned  to  headquarters  of  the  Air 
Service  Command  at  Patterson  Field, 
Dayton,  O. 

William  A.  Fricke,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  has 
joined  McCann-Elrickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  a  space  buyer. 

Robert  G.  Silbar,  assistant  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Chrysler  Di¬ 
vision,  Chrysler  Corp.,  until  outbreak 
of  the  war,  has  been  named  special 
assistant  to  the  regional  director  of 
the  Detroit  regional  office  of  War 
Production  Board,  in  charge  of  in¬ 
formation.  For  the  past  year  and  a 


half  Silbar  has  been  assistant  execu- 1 
tive  aecretary  of  the  Michigan  state  I 
salvage  committee,  in  charge  of  pub- 
lie  relations. 

Rita  D.  Thomas  has  joined  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  San  Francisco, 
to  be  in  charge  of  media.  Miss  Thomas 
was  formerly  with  McCann-Erick^n. 
New  York  City.  Another  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  San  Francisco  staff  jj 
Charlotte  Rudolthsen. 

Ed  Scriven,  of  McKinsey,  Kearney 
&  Co.,  management  engineering  or¬ 
ganization,  will  shortly  open  a  Sm 
Francisco  office  for  his  firm.  Scriven 
was  formerly  director  of  research  for 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert  and  Lord! 
&  Thomas,  and  more  recently  director  ^ 
of  field  operations  for  WPB.  I 

Don  Bonfigli,  formerly  of  Bri- ! 
sacher,  Davis  &  Van  Norden,  San; 
Francisco,  is  now  art  director  and 
account  executive  for  the  Jewell 
Agency,  Oakland,  Cal. 

E.  J.  Byrne,  formerly  associated 
with  Bromiley-Ross,  Inc.,  and  General 
Outdoor  Advertising,  has  joined  Don¬ 
ahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  Out¬ 
door. 

Edwin  F.  Gahan,  for  3%  years  on 
the  business  news  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  become  associated 
with  the  New  York  office  of  Doremus 
&  Co.,  in  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment. 

Anna  F.  Schneider,  formerly  in  the 
Latin  American  Division  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  has  joined  Irwin  Vla¬ 
dimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  assistant  to  Irwin 
Vladimir.  Rose  Lowe,  who  has  had 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  space  buy¬ 
ing  and  research  with  advertising 
agencies  in  Europe,  has  also  joined 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Aurora  Blando,  space  buyer. 

Lloyd  B.  Meyers,  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  art  director  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  since  1914,  has  joined 
Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  in  an  executive! 
capacity,  serving  as  account  executive  y 
on  Matson  Navigation  Co.  advertising 

Henry  Flarsheim,  manager  of  thei 
Chicago  branch  of  A1  Paul  Lefton  CoJ 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined  the  Phil ' 
Gordon  Agency,  Chicago,  as  vice- 
president  and  account  executive. 

Anthony  W.  Bakken,  formerly  as-i 
sistant  regional  adviser  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  has  joined| 
the  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency.  When  in  the  FSA  he  super- 1 
vised  both  radio  and  newspaper  pub-, 
licity  for  the  government. 

James  D.  Webb,  who  has  been  vice-l| 
president  and  general  manager  off 
Jones  &  Brakeley,  Inc.,  has  joined  th(| 
contact  department  of  Young  &  Rubi-3 
cam,  Inc.  .[ 

Jerome  B.  Taft  has  been  electeci^ 
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New  England  has  a  post-war  policy 


Our  six  Northeastern  States  do  not  intend 
to  be  caught  industrially  flat-footed  when 
V-Day  comes. 

Their  factories  today  are  producing  9.8% 
of  the  nation's  war  goods — but  they  are 
mostly  the  same  kind  of  goods  for  which 
New  England  was  famous  in  time  of 
peace,  and  her  manufacturers  are  plan¬ 
ning,  working  actively,  to  maintain  her 
present  volume — to  continue  her  present 
prosperity  and  high  employment  rate 
after  the  war  is  over. 

A  market  like  that  is  worth  going  after. 

And  the  way  to  go  after  it  is  through  the 


3,942,941  daily  circulation  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  local  newspapers — a  circulation  in 
this  territory  greater  than  that  of  five 
leading  weekly  magazines,  six  leading 
women's  publications,  and  four  general 
monthlies  combined. 

Share  in  the  profits  of  New  England’s 
post-war  planning — 

Build  prestige,  acceptance,  confidence — 
improve  your  relations  with  the  public 
of  these  six  important  States  now — 

Our  representatives  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  provide  you  with  any  information  you 
may  need. 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE 

kngor  Dally  Ntws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Kaana  SantiMl  (E) 

Manehoitar  Union  Laadar  (MtE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  TImai  (E) 

Bannington  ^nnar  (E) 

Burlington  Froa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  TImai  (E) 


Bolton  Globa  (MRE) 

Bolton  Globa  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Poit  (S) 

Bolton  Racord  >  Amarican  (ME) 
Bolton  Sunday  Advartliar  (S) 
Brockton  Entarpriia-Timai  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImoi, 
Hyannti  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawi  (E) 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhllf  Gaiatta  (E) 


Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImai 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmai  (E) 
North  Adami  TranKrIpt  (E) 

PlttiSald  Barkihira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawi  (E) 

Taunton  GaxaNo  (E) 

Waltham  Nawi  TrIbuna  (E) 
Worcaitar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
GaiaNa  (M«l) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  TImai  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
TImai  (E) 

Wooniockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Poit  (S) 

Bridgaport  Poit-Talagram  (MEE) 
Dan^ry  Nawi-TImai  (E) 

Hartford  Covtant  (M) 

Hartford  Couranf  (S) 


Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raglitar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  lullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(EES) 
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Report  on  Use  of  Treasury  Bond  Mats 


Mr.  RieiT  will  be  on  indefinite  leave 
of  absence. 


NUMBER  OF  ADS  LINES  VALUE 


STATE 

Treasury 

Material 

Others 

TOTAL 

Treasury 

Material 

Others 

TOTAL 

Treasury 

Material 

Others 

TOTAL 

ALABAMA . 

4.50 

763 

1,213 

561,125 

363,390 

924.515 

S53..512.43 

$43,165.76 

$96,678.19 

ARIZONA . 

225 

548 

773 

227,000 

182.07a 

409,070 

14,014.10 

14,176.87 

28,190.97 

ARKANSAS . 

487 

607 

1,094 

629,027 

244.330 

873.357 

29,725.21 

15,263.88 

44,979.09 

CALIFORNIA . 

1,934 

4,384 

6,318 

2,409,765 

1,996,887 

4,406.652 

167.968.09 

333,897.17 

501,865.26 

COLORADO . 

477 

684 

1,161 

526,744 

239,711 

766.4.55 

38.096.36 

19,597.51 

57,693.87 

CONNECTICUT.  . 

558 

1,586 

2,144 

767.747 

524,387 

1,292,134 

63.087.72 

50.474.60 

113,562.32 

DELAWARE . 

35 

132 

167 

29,583 

52.430 

82,013 

2,180.49 

3,964.91 

6,045.40 

biST.  OF  COL. . . . 

112 

508 

620 

116,212 

331.946 

448,1.58 

40,098.79 

114,134.09 

154,232.88 

FLORIDA . 

519 

78« 

1.299 

634,756 

362,543 

997,299 

55,946.91 

36.841.79 

92,788.70 

GEORGIA . 

424 

610 

1,034 

575.941 

364.298 

940.239 

44,147.88 

43,565.36 

87,713.24 

HAWAII . 

150 

445 

595 

110,927 

143.959 

2.54.886 

18.551.44 

25,104.99 

43,656.43 

IDAHO . 

192 

310 

502 

248,433 

114,178 

362,611 

14.215.82 

6,575.93 

20,791.76 

ILLINOIS... . 

1.330 

2,050 

S.380 

1,867,559 

825,952 

2,693,51 1 

157,600.45 

192,264.76 

349.865.21 

INDIANA . 

1,393 

1,&55 

3,248 

1,741,594 

789,212 

2,530,806 

118.064.25 

71,428.46 

189,492.71 

fOWA . 

582 

1,0,50 

1.632 

762,516 

460,152 

1,222,668 

56.213.33 

49,008.85 

105,222.18 

iCANSAS . 

576 

1,127 

1,703 

687,997 

393,501 

1,081,498 

39,645.61 

25,379.11 

65.024.72 

KENTUCKY . 

420 

1,092 

1,512 

526,973 

354,218 

881,191 

28,648.69 

38,943.36 

67, .592.05 

LOUISIANA . 

337 

669 

1,006 

382,117 

371,109 

753.226 

39.966.25 

44,446.73 

84,412.98 

MATNR  . 

211 

390 

601 

282,103 

145,714 

427,817 

25,837.34 

14,180.93 

40,018.27 

MA  YLAND . 

200 

462 

662 

244.845 

205,285 

450.130 

18.843.85 

50,797.15 

69,641.00 

MASSACHUSETTS  . 

921 

2,403 

3.324 

1,123,220 

916,270 

2,039,490 

106,081.09 

163.642.45 

269,723.54 

MICHIGAN . 

974 

2,376 

3,3.50 

1,228,815 

945,804 

2,174,619 

106,183.49 

166,949.06 

273,132.55 

MINNESOTA . 

361 

976 

1,337 

443,291 

388,209 

831,560 

34.967.19 

52,509.80 

87,476.99 

MI^ISSIPPI . 

381 

486 

867 

510,821 

239,101 

749,922 

25.632.56 

14,692.42 

40,324.98 

MIfvSOlIRT . 

680 

1,068 

1,748 

832,425 

421,625 

1,254,050 

87,346.86 

98.163.27 

185,510.13 

MONTANA . 

248 

431 

679 

275,608 

164,7.53 

440,361 

13,896.92 

9,078.14 

32,975.06 

NETtRASKA . 

312 

583 

895 

357,484 

220,369 

577 .&53 

23,740.82 

21,362.20 

45,103.02 

NEVADA  . 

100 

162 

262 

128,348 

102,747 

231,095 

5,729.62 

5,064.02 

10,793.84 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

143 

261 

404 

167,959 

81,807 

249,766 

14,168.72 

7,228.49 

21,307.21 

NFW  JERSEY . 

.  583 

1,556 

2,139 

618.155 

511,317 

1,129,472 

72,550.30 

71,848.01 

144.398.31 

NEW  ViRXiro . 

.  236 

248 

484 

269,223 

112,070 

381,293 

14,545.16 

5.403.74 

19.948.90 

.  2,032 

4,889 

6,921 

2,301,601 

2,027.558 

4,329,159 

294.394.47 

758,033.01 

1,052,427.48 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  . 

.  886 

1,131 

2,017 

1.292..538 

58.5,968 

1,878,496 

87.951.28 

48.216.27 

136,167.55 

NORTH  DAKOTA . 

113 

271 

3S4 

157.448 

102,545 

259,993 

9.508.35 

6,982.74 

16,491.09 

.  1,923 

3,530 

5,453 

2,264,021 

1,436,309 

3,700,330 

150,289.82 

195,850.78 

346,140.60 

niCf  J^KOMA . 

.  769 

1,127 

1,896 

&5I.7I9 

4.56,294 

1,308,013 

49,056.28 

50,388.54 

99,444.82 

OREGON  . 

311 

1,190 

1,501 

326.637 

658,611 

9^5,248 

28.344.84 

89,677.49 

118.022.33 

PENNSYLVANIA . 

2.436 

6,187 

7,623 

2,946.360 

1,890,555 

4,836,916 

230.013.21 

258,588.87 

488,602.08 

RHODE  ISLAND . 

.  140 

254 

394 

189,989 

107,494 

297,483 

20,798.74 

15,653.58 

36,452.32 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

351 

499 

a50 

533.918 

268,897 

802,815 

35,403.26 

18,688.24 

54,091.50 

.  117 

211 

328 

148,008 

69,331 

217,339 

II.I88.61 

4,998.65 

16,187.26 

.  644 

967 

1,611 

979.543 

683.442 

1,662,985 

84.775.72 

95,811.26 

180,586.98 

2,037 

3.2,54 

5,291 

2,425,791 

1,396,986 

3,822,777 

160,493.57 

142.031.83 

302,525.40 

UTAH . 

128 

213 

359 

120,311 

115,932 

236,243 

12,172.30 

12,060.59 

24,232.89 

192 

349 

541 

213,449 

120,724 

334,173 

11,834.19 

7,191.83 

19,026.02 

588 

1,249 

1.837 

736,413 

520,568 

1,2.56,981 

49.195.64 

45,476.36 

04.672.00 

WASHINGTON  . 

609 

1,633 

2,242 

692.1.56 

634,873 

1,327,029 

61,863.96 

103,376.02 

165,230.98 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

431 

961 

1,392 

606.238 

386.217 

992,455 

35,650..57 

25,075.62 

60,726.10 

WISCONSIN . 

615 

1.267 

1,882 

864,059 

444,477 

1,308,536 

77,689.94 

60,214.71 

137,004.55 

WYOMING . 

132 

140 

272 

112.580 

46,321 

158,901 

5,789.45 

2,376.31 

8,165.76 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .  .  . 

.  30,005 

58,942 

88,947 

37,051,082 

24,522,506 

61,573.588 

$2,947,621.94 

$3,749,736.51 

$6,697,358.45 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  fi-Daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  carried 
88,947  War  Bond  ads  for  the  amazing 
total  of  61,573,588  lines  at  a  valuation 
of  $6,697,3M.45  during  the  four  weeks 
of  the  Third  War  Loan,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  of  New  York. 

A  total  of  2,211  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  huge  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  supporting  the  Third  War  Loan, 
making  an  average  linage  of  27,848 
lines  per  newspaper. 

According  to  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau’s  figures,  60.2%  of 


the  linage  and  33.7%  of  the  ads  used 
were  from  mat  material  supplied  by 
the  Treasury  Department  written  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council. 

Wash.  Pott  Ud 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  led  the 
nation  is  total  linage  to  the  tune  of 
150,914  lines,  daily  and  Sunday.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press,  a  six-day  paper,  carried  a 
total  of  150.697  lines,  to  lead  the  na¬ 
tion  in  its  field. 

Four  other  leading  seven-day  pa¬ 
pers  in  order  of  their  linage  were: 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  145,641  lines; 


Portland  Oregpnian,  138,377  lines; 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel,  138,324  lines, 
and  New  York  Times,  1^,145  lines. 

All  advertising  was  ordered  by 
newspapers  from  an  advertising  port¬ 
folio  prepared  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  favorite  ads  in  or- 
ber  of  their  appearance  by  titles  were: 
“It’ll  Cost  You  An  £lxtra  Bond,’’ 
1,631  newspapers;  “Thursday,  Sept. 
9,”  1,435  newspapers;  “Forward 

March,”  1,424  newspapers,  and  “Look 
Into  Your  Heart,”  1,180  newspapers. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  lin¬ 
age  and  value  by  states. 


Phila.  North  American 
Employes  in  Reunion 

Keeping  alive  the  traditions  and 
friendly  spirit  that  dominated  the  26- 
year  existence  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
North  American,  90  former  employes 
of  that  defunct  newspaper  assembled 
in  their  third  annual  reunion,  held 
Saturday  evening,  Nov.  6  at  the  Ar¬ 
cadia,  in  Philadelphia.  With  an  organ¬ 
ization  known  at  “The  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Survivors,”  the  veterans  of  this 
morning  Pennsylvania  sheet  that 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  made  known  their  intention 
to  meet  aimually  as  a  “last  man’s 
club”  until  the  last  survivor  has 
passed  away. 

Dean  M.  Hoffman,  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  1943  meeting  and  intro¬ 
duced  John  C.  Dight,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  and  for¬ 
mer  Director  of  Publications  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Other  prominent  guests  included  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Harry  Kalodner,  State 
Senator  J.  Gurney  Sholl  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  former  Pennsylvania  Congress¬ 
man  Ira  S.  Drew,  Lt.  Col.  J.  Howard 
Berry,  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  and 
former  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility 
Commissioner  James  S.  Benn,  who 
was  long  city  editor  of  the  North 
American. 

A  prize  exhibit  at  the  dinner  was 
the  last  assignment  sheet  from  the 
city  editor’s  book  dated  May  16,  1925, 


the  day  the  paper  ceased  publication. 
The  late  Charles  N.  Christman,  who 
died  within  the  past  year,  was  city 
editor  at  the  time,  and  John  St.  George 
Joyce  was  assistant  city  editor.  The 
list  of  assignments  showed  Philadel¬ 
phia  getting  ready  for  its  Sesqui- 
Centennial  celebration,  and  plans  be¬ 
ing  rushed  for  construction  of  the  huge 
Delaware  River  bridge  connecting 
Philadelphia  and  Camden. 

Pablithed  26  Years 

Organized  in  1899,  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  passed  out  of  existence  in  1925, 
when  it  was  purchased  from  the 
Wanamaker  interests  by  the  late 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  and  absorbed  into 
the  then  flourishing  Public  Ledger. 
Only  17  members  attended  the  first 
reunion  held  in  1941.  There  were  64 
present  a  year  ago,  and  now  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  90  at  the  1943  reunion 
augurs  a  continuance  of  the  survivors 
on  an  increasing  scale.  There  are  195 
names  on  the  list  of  active  members 
of  the  survivors. 

The  man  who  came  the  longest  dis¬ 
tance  to  attend  the  1943  meeting  is 
D.  W.  “Doc”  Williams,  now  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News,  who  was  manager  of  the  North 
American’s  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  when  it  closed. 

John  F.  McClarren,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  for  many  years  the 
North’s  city  hall  police  reporter,  was 
elected  president  for  the  new  year. 
Other  officers  include  Walter  Darling¬ 


ton,  secretary,  and  R.  Evers  Whitmore, 
treasurer.  Fred  Reibold  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  his 
colleagues  include  Judge  Harry  Ka¬ 
lodner,  Walter  Linn,  Paul  Warner, 
Paul  -Lewis,  Romaine  Hassrick,  Ford 
Jennings,  George  Deck,  James  T. 
Craven  and  George  A.  Zeller. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  58 


vice-president  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  will  direct  the  agency’s  post¬ 
war  planning  unit. 

Lawrence  Olson,  formerly  of  Pedlar 
&  Hyan,  has  joined  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising  as  an  art  director. 

Lynn  B.  Clarke  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Copies  Co.,  Chicago 
advertising  agency.  Since  1920  Mr. 
Clarke  has  been  an  executive  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne;  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  and  Donohue  & 
Coe,  Inc. 

Lois  Rea  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  staff  of  Beaumont  and  Hohman, 
Inc.,  as  production  assistant.  She 
was  formerly  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  for  the  Ziff-Davis 
Publishing  Co. 

Harold  S.  Rieff,  partner  in  the 
Frederick-Clinton  Co.,  reports  for 
active  service  in  the  army  on  Nov.  17. 


Gordon  Gross,  formerly  copy  chief 
of  the  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  B^timore, 
has  joined  the  creative  staff  of  the 
Walter  M.  Swertfager  Co.,  New  York. 
Previously  he  was  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Commercial  Program 
Division  at  CBS  and  with  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co. 

K  W.  Federer  has  joined  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.,  as  assistant  media 
director.  Mr.  Federer  has  been  the 
director  of  the  media  department  of 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 

J.  B.  Payne,  of  the  Payne  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  San  Antonio,  has  re¬ 
turned  actively  to  the  advertising  field 
after  an  absence  of  18  months.  Payne 
has  been  active  in  Government  ser¬ 
vice. 

James  J.  Cochran,  for  three  years 
an  account  executive  at  Campbell 
Ewald,  New  York,  has  joined  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.,  in  an  executive  capac¬ 
ity. 

Carl  E.  Riblet,  Jr.,  has  dissolved 
his  public  relations  firm  in  Chicago, 
as  of  Nov.  1,  and  has  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
Chicago. 

Ernest  W.  Eversz,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  and  A.  H. 
Persson,  formerly  advertising  director 
of  the  Faire  Store,  Chicago,  have 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Henri,  Hurst 
&  McConald,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 

James  W.  Irwin,  for  five  years  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  executive  staff  of 
National  Dairy  Prodnucts  Corp.,  and 
assigned  to  administrative  duties. 

Keith  Babcock,  account  executive. 
Brook,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
Inc.,  Detroit  and  New  York  agency, 
has  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Harold  Hazelton  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Ferry-Hanly  Co.,  New 
York.  He  was  for  8  years  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Walter  B.  Martin  and  Paul  V. 
Fitzgibbon  have  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
Martin  formerly  was  with  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Chicago,  and  Fitzgibbon  was 
with  Schipper  Associates,  in  De¬ 
troit. 


Harold  E.  Middleton,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  regional  salvage  man¬ 
ager,  Detroit  region.  War  Production 
Board,  has  resigned  to  join  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan’s  Detroit  office  as  space 
buyer. 

Rufus  Choate,  vice-president,  Don¬ 
ahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  accept  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  U.S.N.R. 
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u.  5.  Army  Sigtmi  Corps 


Task  force ...  ready  for  action! 


There's  a  task  force  all  trained,  tried,  tested,  and  ready 

for  action  in  the  important  market  terrain  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  consists  of  the  local  newspapers. 

They  are  stationed  right  where  your  opportunity  is  great¬ 
est  for  present  and  post-war  business — in  the  local  markets. 

They  are  all  set  to  capture  and  hold  these  markets,  to  build 
the  same  confidence  in  your  goods  or  services  that  their 
readers  have  in  them. 

In  using  this  advertising  task  force,  just  follow  these  five 
simple  rules — rules  that  are  as  thoroughly  tried  and  tested 
as  the  newspapers  themselves — which  is  saying  a  lot! 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  Staffs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  representatives  will  he  glad  to  help  you  put 
them  into  effect. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  call  him  in. 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Tintes  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale>North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


More  Record  Figures 
On  Bond  Drives 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

In  support  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
Drive,  our  two  newspapers  ran  374 
individual  news  stories  for  a  total  of 
1,874  inches  of  space.  We  ran  71  edi¬ 
torials  for  a  total  of  393  inches,  many 
of  these  editorials  on  the  front  page. 
We  ran  19  advertisements  contributed 
in  whole  by  the  newspapers  and  co¬ 
operated  on  12  other  full-page  ads  for 
a  total  of  4,404  inches.  All  of  these 
Egures  total  up  to  6,671  inches,  or  39 
plus  full  pages  of  space.  If  sold  at 
our  minimum  rate,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  $2,668.40. 

Starting  with  the  Second  War  Loan 
Drive  last  April,  our  two  papers  have 
contributed  5,575  inches  of  news  space, 
883  inches  of  editorial  matter,  and 
8,508  inches  of  advertising,  for  a  total 
of  14,966  inches,  or  89  plus  full  pages. 
If  this  amount  of  space  were  sold  at 
our  minimum  rate,  it  would  amount  to 
practically  $6,000.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  this  contribution  towards  the  war 
effort  is  for  bonds  alone. 

Yakima  County’s  quota  on  the  last 
drive  was  $6,000,000.  We  sold  almost 
$8,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  $2,000,000 
•f  which  were  Series  E.  We  believe 
that  the  support  of  the  papers  was 
largely  responsible  for  this  fine  show¬ 
ing  and  naturally  we  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  such  an  important 
part  in  this  accomplishment. 

Complete  and  generous  newspaper 
cooperation  has  been  successful  in 
putting  Yakima  County  over  the  top 
in  many  war  effort  undertakings.  I 
think  our  record  in  Yakima  County 
not  only  in  the  bond  drive  but  in 
several  others  having  to  do  with  the 
war  effort  proves  that  complete  and 
generous  newspaper  support  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  general  public  is  to  be  sold 
on  an  all-out  war  effort. 


(j^bftuarp 


ceived  by  the  Morse  code,  died  Nov. 
3  at  his  home  in  Richmond  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Milton  Eugene  Ailes,  65,  a  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  Newt  and  a  newspaper 
worker  since  the  age  of  16  until  his 
retirement  in  1931,  died  Oct.  25  in  a 
Birmingham  hospital  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Ailes  worked  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  more  than  15 
years,  and  during  this  period  he  was 
chief  of  the  southeastern  office  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta. 

Forrest  Crissey,  79,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  magazine  writer,  poet, 
author  and  biographer,  died  Nov.  5 
in  the  Community  Hospital  at  Geneva, 
III.,  after  a  month’s  illness.  Crissey 
sold  his  first  fiction  story  when  he 
was  20  years  old.  Later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Geneva  Patrol  and  sub¬ 
sequently  worked  for  several  Chicago 
newspapers. 

Lieut.  Powell  Chapman,  27-year- 
old  Navy  aviator,  and  son  of  H.  Powell 
Chapman,  editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times,  has  been  killed  in  the  Pacific 
area,  according  to  word  received  by 
his  father. 

James  W.  Moore,  87,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Watertown  (Wis.) 
Gazette  from  1880  until  he  suspended 
publication  in  1937,  died  in  his  sleep 
at  his  home  in  Watertown,  Nov.  3. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time. 

Pvt.  John  W.  Lemke,  31,  previous  to 
enlisting  in  the  Army  for  five  years 
district  circulation  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  Sentinel  employe  to  be 
killed  in  the  war.  He  was  reported 
killed  in  action  Sept.  24  in  the  North 
African  area. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Ted  Robertson, 
Publisher, 

Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic  and  Herald. 


HARRY  C.  GREEN,  66,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital,  died  Nov.  3  in  a  hospital 
in  Denver,  Colo.  He  had  been  ill 
about  a  week. 


Walter  E.  Burton,  68,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald,  died  Nov.  1  at  St.  Mary’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  Grand  Rapids. 

J.  Merle  Bennett,  47,  who  acted 
as  garden  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  from  1928  to  1943,  died  in  an 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  hospital  Oct.  31. 

M.  M.  Vickers,  72,  veteran  Palatka 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  publisher,  died  Nov. 
3  at  his  home  in  that  city. 

Edwin  Charles  Downer,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  old  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Daily  Post,  died  at  Rogers,  Nov.  3.  He 
also  wrote  a  daily  feature  for  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican. 


Dennis  C^live  Bishop,  Pilot-Officer 
with  the  RCAF,  27,  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  on  the  outskirts  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  recently.  He  was  a  former 
employe  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Oather  Oakey  Mitchell,  Sr.,  69, 
formerly  associated  with  the  United 
Press  in  the  news  offices  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and,  be¬ 
fore  that,  a  Richmond  Virginian  teleg¬ 
rapher  when  that  now  discontinued 
newspaper’s  principal  “file”  was  re- 


James  W.  Robertson,  for  many  years 
a  writer  for  Delaware  newspapers, 
died  Nov.  5,  at  his  home  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  at  the  age  of  83. 

W.  A.  KmsLOE,  91,  co-founder  of 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express  in 
1882,  died  Nov.  3  at  Lock  Haven  Hos¬ 
pital  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
since  Oct.  26  when  he  fell  and  broke 
his  hip.  He  was  general  manager  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company 
from  1917  until  his  retirement  in  1931 
when  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  the  present  management. 


TWO  ON  STAFF  ELECTED 


Franctsco  de  P.  Gonzales,  84.  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  what  was  said  to 
have  been  the  oldest  Spanish  language 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  died 
recently  at  his  San  Diego,  Tex.,  home. 
Gonzales  founded  La  Libertad  in  1888 
and  continued  its  publication  at  San 
Diego  until  last  May,  when  failing 
health  caused  him  to  retire. 


Col.  John  G.  Ayling,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell  agency  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity,  was  killed  in  action  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  the  War  Department  reported. 
He  was  50  years  old. 

Lt.  Dale  Johnson  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  who  was  one  of  20  officers  and 
men  killed  in  a  recent  plane  crash 
in  India,  according  to  4th  Ferrying 
Group  hadquarters,  was  a  former  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  copy  reader. 
Johnson  was  commissioned  as  a  navi¬ 
gator. 

George  Vedder  Arnold,  44.  field 
auditor  for  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Lima,  O.,  Oct.  30.  He  had  been  with 
the  ABC  since  June,  1927,  and  was 
making  the  audit  of  the  Lima  News 
when  stricken. 


NEW  CHICAGO  OFHCE 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising,  agency,  has  opened  its 
Chicago  office  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart.  Grant  Chamberlain,  formerly 
with  Vogue  Magazine  in  Chicago,  be¬ 
comes  manager  of  this  office,  effective 
immediately. 


Two  members  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times  were 
elected  to  public  office  in  that  city  last 
week  on  different  party  tickets.  J. 
Russell  Gill  was  chosen  supervisor 
from  the  Sixth  ward,  Oswego,  as  an 
Independent  with  Democratic  en¬ 
dorsement,  and  Edgar  V.  H.  Hobbie 
was  elected  supervisor  from  the  Third 
ward  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Gill 
has  been  associated  with  the  Palla¬ 
dium-Times  for  18  years,  serving  as 
sports  editor  and  reporter.  Mr.  Hob¬ 
bie  was  secretary  to  the  late  Con¬ 
gressman  Francis  D.  Culkin  for  two 
years  before  returning  to  newspaper 
work  three  years  ago.  He  has  served 
as  City  Hall  reporter  and  political 
writer  on  the  Palladium-Times,  but 
retired  Nov.  7,  1943,  to  become  secre¬ 
tary  to  Congressman-elect  Hadwen 
C.  Fuller,  successor  to  Mr.  Culkin. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordsr) 

I  tims — .50  per  lino 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 


FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


To  celculete  cost  of  eny  classified  edver- 
tisement,  count  five  everege  words  to  the 
line.  Minimum  space  accepted  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  three  lines.  Advertisers  who  key 
their  eds.  Box  No.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  running 
e  four  time  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
their  record  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers’  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  pub- 
iicHy,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  of 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  l^mas  Tower,  B’way  at  42n4  Bt. 

Mew  York  IB.  M.  T. 


Special  Notice 


EZPEBIENCED  reporters,  advertieing  soli¬ 
citors,  linotype  operators,  (both  nnion 
and  non-nnion),  and  all-’round  weekly- 
paper  backehop  workers  asked  to  regis¬ 
ter  for  employment  in  Pennsylvania  with 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers*  As¬ 
sociation.  211  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Myers,  49,  connected 
with  Allen-Klapp,  Chicago  represen¬ 
tatives,  since  19^,  perished  in  a  fire 
in  her  apartment  recently.  Firemen 
said  apparently  she  fell  asleep  while 
smoking  a  cigaret  which  set  fire  to 
her  chair. 


Newspapers  WaRted 


Mrs.  Louise  Geertz  Merrill,  62, 
former  secretary  to  the  late  Medill 
McCormick  when  he  was  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  later  to 
the  late  James  Keeley,  when  he  was 
associated  with  the  'Tribune,  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  and  the  Pullman  Co., 
died  Nov.  6,  in  Chicago. 

Dennis  J.  Lucey,  Jr.,  42,  a  business 
office  emnloye  of  the  News-Journal 
Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Nov.  9  at  his  home  in  Wilming¬ 
ton. 


Newspapers  Wanted  (Cant’d) 


WAMTEIl— lan-WEST  DAILT.  Will  bey 
lease,  or  run  for  publisher  in  draft.  Ben 
588,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brekers 


CAPABLE  HANBIiINQ,  buying,  selling, 
mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  n.  S.  No  leases  or  trade.  Lee 
Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


W.  H.  OLOVEB  CO.,  VENTURA,  CALIF. 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


BRAND  NEW  ADDRESSOORAPH  SPEED- 
AUMAT  Mailing  Outfit ;  full  equipment 
and  supplies;  never  been  used;  must  be 
seen  to  he  appreciated.  Real  bargain  for 
cash.  Write  Western  Newspaper  Union. 
2160  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  1-1.  Ohio. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  S2-PAOE  PRESS.  AC 
drive,  stereotype  outfit,  late  model,  built 
low,  two  plates  wide. 


OOSS  UNITUBULAR  16  page  press,  5  years 
old,  AC  drive,  stereotype  outfit,  2  eolsr 
cylinders,  quarter-page  folder.  Write. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  366.  Provo.  Utah. 


FOR  SALE  -Clean-O-Mat  and  Drier,  also 
8  cans  cleaning  fluid.  Cleans  mats  and 
magazine  in  one  operation.  The  Meri¬ 
dian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss. 


OOSS  “STBAIOHTLINE”  SEXTUPLE,  48 
page  press,  21H  inch  cut-off,  with  DC 
or  AC  motor  equipment;  with  casting 
box,  tail  cutter,  motor;  shave,  motor; 
flniahing  block.  Press  is  one  of  the  very 
latest  of  this  construction  ever  built. 
Cable,  phone  or  write  us  for  immediate 
delivery  details.  George  O.  Heffelmsn. 
406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15. 


Machanical  Eqglpmeaf  Wandad 


WANTED 

Ck>ss  preie,  single  width  (two  pages  wida), 
18%  inch  prioting  diameter — 81%  inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


NEW  MEXICO  six  day  afternoon  AP  daily. 
Has  always  shown  good  profit.  Job  shop 
in  connection.  Agricnitnral  and  railroad 
center.  Publisher’s  failing  health  only 
reason  for  selling.  $50,000  will  swing 
the  deal  today,  bnt  don't  delay.  This  is 
one  of  those  rare  towns  that  will  expand 
rapidly  after  the  war.  Box  668,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHER  of  three  news¬ 
papers  is  interested  in  acquiring  outright 
or  substantial  interest  in  two  additional 
dailicH.  Present  organization  may  remain 
intact.  Interest  not  predicated  on  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  or  loss.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to 

HARRY  “A”  CHESLER  JE. 

163  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Halp  Waatod 
AdTortitinf 


WANTED— UNOPPOSED  DAILY  grossing 
about  $60,000  yearly.  State  selling  price, 
down  payment,  terms,  equipment,  cendi- 
tion,  in  confidence.  Box  580,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


$40,000  CASH  as  down  payment  on  daily 
or  weekly.  Must  be  gilt  edge  property. 
My  successful  record  your  best  insurance 
on  mortgage.  Box  632,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EsH 


WANTED  — STA  HI  MAT  SOOBCREB. 

Mast  be  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Cash.  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Califor¬ 
nia. 


WANTED;  35  to  50  H.P.  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  two  motor  system  press  electricsl 
equipment.  Also  want  2  to  3  ton  metal 
furnace  and  heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller. 
Give  details.  Box  612,  Editor  k  Publnk- 


ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  to  make  and 
sell  layouts.  Indiana  daily.  Town  of 
11,000.  Permanent.  Write  giving  exp- 
age,  family,  draft  status,  schooling,  refer 
ences.  Box  586,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  immediate  per 
manent  position  on  chain  of  newspapers 
near  Chicago,  must  know  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Salary,  draft  exempt  only,  wire 
collect.  LaOrange  Citiien,  LaGrange,  III. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  layosl 
and  copy-writing  experience.  Permanest 
Job.  Texas  daily.  Complete  details  includ¬ 
ing  draft  status,  salary  desired,  phota 
and  references.  Box  557,  Editor  k  Pik- 
Usher. 
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H«lp  WoRfad  H«lp  W«aH4  Sitvatioat  Waatad  Sifaafioat  Waatad 

Advartuiaf  (Gwt'd  Edited  (Caalfd)  Crcalatioa  Editorial  (Caal’d) 


y)Vi:BTISINa  MANAOEB  or  assistant, 
sndeveloped  small  city  department,  most¬ 
ly  street  selling,  consider  young  woman. 
gews-Times,  Neenah,  Wis. 
i^BTislNO  MANAOEB  SAI.ESMAN. 
Large  county"  seat  weekly  newspaper. 
Member  ABO,  only  newspaper  in  city  of 
g500.  In  developed  agricultural  region, 
home  of  state  college,  and  center  of 
■tate's  oil-producing  industry.  Excellent 
position  for  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  who  wishes  to  make  his  home  in 
ilert.  small  city.  Times-News,  Mt.  Pleas- 

tnt,  Michigan. _ ^ 

ji^gglPIED  MAHAQEB  for  daily  of  25,000 
sireulstion  in  So.  Oalif.  near  Lot  Angelet. 
fine  opportunity  for  live  wire.  Box  508, 

Mitor  i  Publisher, _ 

fi.iaairiBD  MANAQEB  or  assistant,  un- 
developed  small  city  department,  mostly 
street  selling,  consider  young  woman. 

Mews-Times,  Neenah.  Wis. _ 

^IIPETENT  ADVERTISINO  MAN,  pre- 
ferably  draft  exempt,  under  40,  capable 
of  preparing  attractive  copy.  Must  be 
steady  worker  and  good  salesman.  Bur¬ 
lington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette,  Burlington, 
loa’S. 

iANTED:  CAPABLE  NEWSPAPEE  WO- 
MAN  to  handle  advertising  and  editorial 
work  on  weekly  and  for  some  daily  news- 

Soper  work.  No  mechanical  work  involved. 
.  C.  Phillips,  Borger  Daily  Herald,  Bor- 

Iter,  Texas. _ 

flNTED:  GOOD  STAFF  MAN  needed  by 
daily  in  Southern  town.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future.  Box  603,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


H»lp  Woataa 

Circulation _ 

ISSISTANT  HOME  DELIVERY  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Must  be  capable  of  handling  men 
snd  proficient  in  carrier  boy  promotion. 
Permanent  position  in  large  organization. 
Give  full  details  of  past  expn-ience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Box  592,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnlilisher. 

mCULATION  MANAGER  for  daily  news- 
ptper  in  the  East  with  10,000  circulation. 
Hast  know  Little  Merchant  plan  and  pro¬ 
motion  through  carriers.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Box  550,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CBCOLATION  MANAGER  wanted  by  Flo¬ 
rida  evening  daily  6000  circulation  class. 
Hast  understand  ABC  records,  and  be 
sble  to  get  cooperation  from  boys  and 
to  build  circulation  through  boy  promo¬ 
tion  only.  No  premiums.  No  solicitors. 
Pretty  much  of  a  one  man  job.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  of  paper  of 
this  size  to  pay.  Please  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter  and  if  located 
sny  distance  from  Florida,  a  picture 
would  help.  Box  625,  Editor  St  Publish¬ 
er^ _ 

USTRICT  MANAGER  capable  man  who 
knows  the  home  delivery  system  and  car¬ 
rier  boy  promotion.  Permanent  position 
with  fine  prospects  of  promotion  if  you 
cm  show  results.  East,  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  car  allowance.  Box 

148.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DUE  DELIVERY  MANAGER  in  Eastern 
city  of  100,000.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  carrier  promotion  and  capable  of 
kindling  District  Managers.  Not  a  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Salary  and  automobile  allow- 
uce.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 

8ox  551,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

iiUTED:  CITY  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
lOER.  Must  have  record  for  production 
with  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Non-Defense 
bty,  reasonable  living  cost.  $50  weekly 
ttd  commission.  Have  opening  also  for 
lintrict  man  with  ear.  Box  572,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


Hala  Waata4 

_ Mitorial_  _ 

WSTANT  PUBIJCITT  DIRECTOR.  Job 
»  per  cent  straight  reporting  of  univer- 
■tty  news  except  sports.  Must  have  daily 
•nperience.  Write  News  Service,  206 
cniversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  giv- 
_ni  record,  salary  wanted,  references. 

CORRESPONDENTS 

I  WANTED 

I  IN  KEY  CITIES 


jjt  a  national  food  trade  publication. 
Hast  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu- 
jttin  and  know  how  to  gather  news  and 
“ttual  information  on  operation  and 
■inagement  and  translate  such  informa- 
ttan  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 
•toriea. 

JOR  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  assign- 
Mnts,  address  Box  604.  Editor  &  Pub- 

PAPER,  University  town  of  20,000, 
•tlantic  coast  state,  has  permanent  place 
If' to  cover  city  news,  some  sports, 
"rite  fully  giving  experience,  references, 
Wary  requirements.  Box  559,  Editor  A 
jWtalisher. 

^^OR- reporter,  wire-desk  ability. 
■J4w»Kt.  woman  could  handle.  Box  602. 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


AN  EDITOR  capable  of  asaiiming  fnH  charge 
of  news  and  editorial  matter  with  help 
of  one  reporter,  for  semi-weehly  news¬ 
paper  in  town  of  5,500  in  south  central 
Pennsylvania  located  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  Must  be  sober,  hard  worker,  draft 
exempt.  Box  494,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

COPYREADER.  Afternoon  paper  in  city 
of  400,000  for  experienced  de.sk  man 
capable  of  becoming  telegraph  editor. 
Box  620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  ALL  ABOUND  NEWS  MAN  OR 
WOMAN,  capable  of  handling  sports  and 
some  additional  news  w-ork.  Camera 
knowledge  desirable.  Steady  position. 
Urgent.  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette, 
Burlington.  Iowa. _ 

NEW  YORK  SUBURBAN  DAILY  has  an 
opening  for  thoroughly  competent  desk 
man  capable  of  substituting  for  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Job  is  for  duration  but  right  man 
can  create  permanent  position,  with  pro¬ 
mising  future,  in  outstanding  organiza¬ 
tion.  Must  be  over  38  or  4-F,  top  pro¬ 
fessional  and  personal  references.  Full 
details  first  letter,  including  date  avail¬ 
able.  Box  617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TRADE  PAPER,  semi-technical  with  Nut'l 
circulation  has  opening  for  experienced 
man  able  to  assume  full  responsibility. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  permanent 
connection  with  a  small  compact  organ¬ 
ization  for  a  man  with  imagination,  ener¬ 
gy  and  the  right  personaiity  to  meet 
people;  give  full  particulars  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  614,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED— MAN  OB  WOMAN  for  general 
reporting.  Knowledge  of  sports  writing 
helpful  but  not  essenti.i'.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation,  including  ago,  experience  .and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Niles 
Daily  .Star,  Niles.  Michigan. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  has  op<  ping  soon 
for  man  reporter  also  for  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Please  state  experienci ,  draft  sta¬ 
tus,  salary  expected  and  enrlnso  .snap¬ 
shot  (not  returnable).  Box  610,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wonted 

Mediaiiical 


COMPOSITOR  to  replace  man  subject  to 
draft.  Ad  alley,  mark-up,  hand  set,  Lud¬ 
low.  Union  shop.  85c  per  hr.  for  40  hr. 
wk.  Time  and  one  half  for  overtime.  Write 
Box  558,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EASTERN  OHIO  DAILY  wants  cxpciicnced 
machine  operator.  Preiei  man  wanting 
permanent  position.  Draft  exempt.  I'lilon. 
Reasonable  living  cost.  Box  628,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  PRESSMAN.  (Steady  position  in 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  population 
30.000.  Not  in  war  zone.  Sixty-four  page 
Goss  press.  Write  or  wire  Press  Fore¬ 
man,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Company. 

Help  Wanted 
Representative 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PUBLiSHER.S  BEP- 
RESENTATIVE  with  14  ye.sr  old  expand¬ 
ing  pub.  The  Master  Plumber  A  Heating 
Contractor,  Engle  Bldg.,  Brooklyn  1.  N,  Y. 


Sltnotlont  Wantnd 
Adainbiraliva 


ACCOUNTANT  AUDITOR:  Exp.  all  types 
newspaper  accounting.  tax  specialist. 
Draft  exempt.  Wants  perm  position. 

Box  609,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CONTROLLER  AND  CHIEF  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANT  of  Mid-West  newspaper  chain  de¬ 
sires  locution  Far  West  in  similar  cap¬ 
acity.  Experienced  in  budgeting,  mnniigi- 
ment,  financial  problems.  35.  Higheit 
references.  Box  624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR-BUSINESS  EXECUTIVE 
DESIRES  BROADER  FIELD 


A  newspaper  and  syndicate  executive, 
with  broad  background  and  employed,  de¬ 
sires  still  larger  field.  Past  draft  age. 
but  vigorously  active.  Experience  covers 
all  phases  of  editorial  activity,  from  re¬ 
porting  to  editor,  and  manager  iu  charge 
of  plant  operations  and  labor  n  lations 
both  newspaper  and  syndicate.  Also, 
magazine  publishing  experience.  High¬ 
est  references.  Will  be  pleased  to  give 
full  details.  Have  made  few  changes 
during  career.  Box  630,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaafioas  Waafad 
Advartiaiaf 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  combination 
man  with  production  record.  Ideas,  lay¬ 
outs,  copy,  contact  and  SELLING  I  21 
years’  experience.  Age  40.  South  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  569.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  nationally  known 
outstanding  record.  Medium  to  large  pa¬ 
per.  Advertising  director,  business  man¬ 
ager,  smaller  paper.  Box  610,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN' 
MANAGER  in  states  adjoining  Great 
bakes.  Excellent  references.  Ehrniel 
Neese.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisoonsin. 


COMPETENT  OIBOULATION  MAN  proven 
akHity  azparieneed  in  earrier  arganiaation, 
over  draft  age  desires  Oireulution  Man- 
agement.  Box  579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIBOULATION  MANAGER,  age  88,  familiar 
all  phases  earrier  promotion  and  war-time 
circulation  problems.  MR.  PUBLISHER, 
if  you  can  offer  good  salary  and  future, 
I  am  ready  to  talk  business.  Box  565, 

Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

OIBOULATION  BCAHAGER  now  employed 
wants  larger  field.  25  years’  experience, 
A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sun.  Can  handle  City 
and/or  Country.  Producer  with  executive 
ability;  age  45.  What  have  yon  to  offer. 

Box  631,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  BLANAGER:  10  yrs  exp.  on 
large  daily,  know  all  phases,  expert  ac¬ 
countant,  draft  deferred.  Box  6C8,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaationa  Waoiad 
Editorial 


EDITOR 

Executive  news  desk  man  capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  as  managing  editor,  but 
seeking  spot  handle  telegraph,  local,  all 
copy,  makeup,  direct  staff. 

Guarantee  get  out  bang-up,  money¬ 
making  newspaper,  satisfy  publisher,  pub¬ 
lic  alike. 

Now  on  general  news  desk  of  Metropo¬ 
litan  Daily  Newspaper,  want  responsible 
news  helm  job  35,00  to  100,000  town. 
Age  48,  married,  perfect  health.  Capable 
vast  volume  hard  work.  Available  quick¬ 
ly.  Sacrifice  salary  for  desirable  connec- 
tion.  Box  566,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Desire 
non-duration  job  with  medium  or  smaller 
paper.  Seven  years  all-around  newspaper 
experience.  Ten  years  present  employer, 
industrial  relations  work  and  publicity 
director  for  civic  enterprises,  including 
4  years  indu.strial  editor.  Active  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  public  speaking  experience. 
Desire  return  to  fulltime  newspaper  work. 
Prefer  south,  southwest.  Age  38,  3-AH. 
References.  Box  545,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  columnist  with 
successful  Southern  and  New  York  back¬ 
ground  and  following.  Work  has  won 
prizes  and  national  recognition.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  Age  38;  draft  exempt;  20 
years  editorial  experience;  public  speak- 
er.  Box  574,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  mature  deep-thinker 
on  government  and  economics  with  wide 
experience  seeks  connection.  Box  575, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ACE  MAN,  47;  sound  vigorous  health;  re¬ 
liable;  top  references;  10  years  present 
job  as  sub-editor  important  daily ;  30 

years’  experience;  able,  versatile  work¬ 
man  who  would  represent  you  well.  Good 
salary  required.  Seek  responsible  con¬ 
nection  after  New  York.  Pref*-!-  west, 
midwest  city  50,000  up.  Box  6U5,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK  —  Experienced,  dependable, 
middle  age.  beyond  draft,  now  employed, 
seek  advantageous  chang"*.  Details  by 
correspondence.  Box  607,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

EAGER  TO  CONNECT  WITH  N.  E.  DAILY 
young  woman,  col.  grad.;  newspaper,  ma¬ 
gazine  publicity  experience.  Box  587, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  nine  years  general 
newspaper  experience,  daily  weekly 
fields;  all  desks,  beats.  Covered  agricul¬ 
tural  communities,  Broadw-ay.  Presently 
employed  by  metropolitan  daily  in  com¬ 
bination  editing,  swing  job.  Fiction-fea¬ 
tures  for  syndicates  snd  mags.  Know- 
production,  can  direct  staff;  university 
grad.,  married,  draft  deferred;  locato 
anywhere  immediately.  No  duration  job. 
Box  591,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  editor-woman  10 
years  daily,  weekly  experience — employed 
middle  west,  wants  California.  New  Eng- 
land.  Box  629.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

END  REPORTER-REWRITE  TURNOVER! 
Girl  reporter  on  Southern  daily  seeks  job 
on  daily,  trade-paper,  weekly,  or  in  news 
service,  situated  w-ithin  100  miles  of 
Philadelphia.  College  editor.  Metro¬ 
politan  experience.  Box  588,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER,  feature,  rewrite,  grad¬ 
uate  journalism.  Highest  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  work  in  East.  Box  613,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HERE  HE  ISI 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  news  editor  Fif¬ 
teen  years  in  small,  medium,  and  metro¬ 
politan  fields.  Past  10  on  world-famous 
'metropolitan  paper.  Employed  th'-re  now 
in  responsible  job,  but  w-ish  to  return  per¬ 
manently  to  small  field.  Publisher  seek¬ 
ing  seasoned  man  owes  it  to  him.silf  to 
look  into  my  qualifications.  37,  4-F.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  Would  consider  magazine. 

Box  596,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  wide  experience  all  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  also  radio  newscaster 
wants  connection  with  daily  in  West. 
Excellent  health,  appearance,  over  draft 
age.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST:  It  yon  want  a 
cartoonist  whooa  yoa  and  yoor  readers 
will  respect  as  an  independent  thinker 
and  who,  in  turn,  will  respect  a  fair- 
minded  publisher,  let’s  talk  it  over.  Box 

517,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  15  years,  general 
news,  features,  women’s  page  editing. 
Now  Society  editor  paror  60,00  circula¬ 
tion.  Accurate,  fast.  Want  general  re- 
porting.  Box  555,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
KBWSPAPEBWOMAN  axperieneod  reporter, 
rewrite;  also  Pnblie  Mlations.  College 
graduate.  Seeks  peaitioa  Mew  York  er 
vicinity  in  newspaper,  magazine  fields. 
Excellent  background— current  events. 

Box  477,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RADIO  NEWS  EDITOR,  Experienced;  now 
employed  as  foreign  correspondent  in 
Panama.  Available  January  first.  Box 

606,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR-^Experieneed  and 
dependable.  Desire  change  to  larger 
daily.  4-F.  $60.  Box  523,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TELEGIUkPH  BDITOB,  Southern  morning 
daily,  city  125,000,  seeks  job  managing 
editor  or  executive  news  editor  similar 
field.  ’Twenty  years’  AP  newspapers. 
Experienced  all  news  beats,  desks.  Abil¬ 
ity  cut  news  fit  today’s  space.  Thor¬ 
oughly  competent  organise,  direct  staff. 
Industrious,  reliable,  references.  Forty- 
one,  family.  Box  524,  Editor  A  Publish- 
er. _ 


TOP  SHELF  GOV’T  WRITER  ready  to  gat 
off  the  shelf.  All  I  want  ia  to  get  to  ths 
war.  Will  go  anywhere  at  any  price. 
Years  of  staff  experience,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Esquire.  Writer  for  Collier’s,  New 
Yorker,  etc.  Ranking  novelist.  Healthy, 
88.  In  me  you  can  have  yourself  a  ter¬ 
rific  spot  writer  plus  your  private  Stein- 
beck.  Box  542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER — experienced  general 
reporting,  feature  writing,  interviewing, 
society  on  both  metropolitan  and  small 
dailies.  University  graduate.  Inteiested 
in  permanent  position  only  in  town  of 
15,000  or  less.  Prefer  midwest.  Box 
598,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-RESEARCHER,  excellent  experi¬ 
ence,  background;  particularly  interested 
in  political  field.  Box  616,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SItaatian  Waited 
Meckaaicikl 


COMBINATION  STEREOTYPER  -  PRESS¬ 
MAN  want.s  job.  preferably  in  Middle 
W’est.  Capable  of  taking  charge.  Can 
furnish  references.  Box  622,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ ^ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  OR  FOREMAN  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  cost  control.  Excellent 
record,  smooth  operations.  Box  493,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioRS  Waaiad 
ProductioB 

PRODUCTION  BtANAGER  —  Publishing  or 
Agency.  Practical  printer.  Rough  lay¬ 
outs.  Seeks  change.  West  preferred,  no 
duration.  Draft  4-H.  Box  534,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SitaatloRg  Wavtad 
PuAlic  Ralatioas 


FORMER  UTILITY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MAN  with  disability  discharge  from  Army 
desires  work  in  industrial  promotion  or 
editorial  position  on  trade  journal  or  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ,  preferably  airline 
or  electrical.  Is  college  graduate,  27, 
married  Experienced  reporter,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  feature  writer.  Good  back¬ 
ground  and  best  references.  Consider 
any  location.  Box  516,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SituatioRg  WoRtRd 

_ Photogrupher _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  eight  years’  experience. 
News  and  Publicity.  Marri  -d.  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Box  627,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United  States 
are  not  going  to  be  caught  napping 
with  respect  to  television  as  many 
of  them  were  by  the 
Talavidoa  advent  of  radio  as  a 

..  news  and  advertising 

*  competitor.  That  fact 

was  plainly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  important  executives  of 
Eastern  newspap>ers  to  an  invitation 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.  last  week 
to  inspect  its  television  equipment 
and  witness  several 'examples  of  tele^ 
vision  in  action.  •  Through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Albany  Times-Union 
and  King  Features  Syndicate,  the  au¬ 
dience  of  about  70  newspaper  people 
saw  a  “televised  newspaper’’ — a  novel 
experiment,  but  hardly  one  which 
points  to  the  future  use  of  the  infant 
art. 

Present  in  person  were  Robert  L. 
Ripley,  the  “Believe  it  or  Not”  man, 
Russ  Westover  and  Otto  Soglow,  who 
gave  screened  demonstrations  of 
tiieir  respective  arts.  George  Wil¬ 
liams,  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union,  with  a  special  edition  of  the 
Times-Union  before  him,  summarized 
the  day’s  news  in  a  brief  lecture. 
Women’s  fashions  featured  in  the 
day’s  paper  were  modeled  on  the 
screen  and  described  in  detail — a  field 
in  which  some  newspaper  people  ex¬ 
pect  television  to  offer  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  the  strongest  competition. 

Before  the  evening  show,  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  taken  to  the  Helderberg 
Mountains,  about  12  miles  in  an  air¬ 
line  from  Schenectady,  where  GE 
maintains  two  television  plants.  One, 
a  relay  station,  picks  up  televised 
programs  from  the  NBC  plant  atop 
the  Empire  State  Building  in  New 
York  City,  huilds  up  the  tiny  wattage 
left  after  the  transit  of  129  miles, 
“beams”  it  to  the  main  transmitter  a 
mile  and  a  half  <Hstant,  whence  the 
programs  are  broadcast  to  the  Capitol 
District — a  radius  of  about  50  miles. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that 
that  is  about  the  normal  distance 
available  for  television  imder  present 
practices  and  with  existing  equipment. 
’ITie  relay  pick-up  of  television  broad¬ 
casts  over  the  span  of  129  miles  from 
New  York  City.  The  relay  station 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than 
three  years  and  reproduces  images 
with  relatively  little  distortion.  So 
sensitive  is  this  group  of  instruments, 
however,  that  the  starting  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile  motor  within  the  immediate 
area  of  the  station  can  be  seen  upon 
the  screen  as  a  “jiggle”  in  the  image, 
which  is  about  8  by  10  inches — the 
largest  now  available. 

•  *  • 

NEITHER  the  G.  E.  engineers  nor  the 
majority  of  the  newspaper  people 
who  attended  the  demonstration  see 
in  television  at  its 
Eafiaaers  pre^nt  development 

...  a  formidable  threat 

Look  to 

to  newspapers,  but 
The  Fatar#  q  ^  people  are 

confident  that  a  way 
will  eventually  be  found  for  its  com¬ 
mercial  exploitation.  No  experimenta¬ 
tion  has  been  done  by  G.  E.  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  lot  of 
thinking  is  being  done  by  the  skeleton 
engineer  staff  which  conducts  the 
broadcast  programs. 

These  engineers  believe  that  they 
have  all  the  necessary  fundamental 
technical  data  for  post-war  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  'They  know  how  to 
produce  a  good,  clear  image.  They 
are  thinking  haM  about  antennae  for 


transmission  which  will  utilize  a  great 
proportion  of  the  current  which  is 
used  to  put  the  images  into  the  ether 
— much  of  which  is  now  wasted  by 
the  fact  that  the  waves  leave  the  an¬ 
tenna  in  all  directions  and  only  those 
which  radiate  horizontally  on  a  plane 
with  the  receiving  sets  are  useful. 

’They  are  also  thinking  about  a  new- 
type  receiving  set  which  can  be  sold 
to  the  public  at  a  price  level  per¬ 
mitting  the  distribution  of  large  num¬ 
bers.  We  were  told  that  there  are 
about  400  receivers  within  range  of 
the  Schenectady  station,  80  of  them 
owned  by  G.  E.  employes.  ’These  are 
of  pre-war  manufacture  and  were 
built  to  sell  at  $600,  a  price  which  is 
obviously  too  high  for  the  majority 
of  families.  ’The  engineers  believe 
that  within  two  years  after  the  war 
ends  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  set 
to  sell  between  $150  and  $300,  and 
declare  that  their  surveys  show  that 
that  price  range  will  allow  an  ade¬ 
quate  market.  ’They  also  see  the 
possibility  of  a  larger  image,  say  18 
by  24  inches,  to  be  attained  by  pro¬ 
jecting  the  present  image  through  a 
lens.  ’They  seem  to  have  no  firm 
convictions  as  to  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  most  adaptable  to  television — 
which,  after  all,  is  not  a  major  G.  E. 
problem. 

From  our  brief  observations,  the 
art  in  its  present  stage  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  modern  motion  pictures 
for  the  picturing  of  sports  like  base¬ 
ball  or  football.  ^veral  cameras 
must  be  used  to  follow  the  flight  of 
a  long  forward  pass  or  a  fly  ball  and 
the  audience  has  the  sensation  of  see¬ 
ing  the  play  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope.  On  the  other  hand, 
pictures  of  a  boxing  or  wrestling 
match,  where  the  cameras  can  be  in 
close  proximity  to  a  limited  field  of 
action,  come  out  excellently  and  are 
reported  to  be  popular  with  the 
Schenectady  audience.  Captions  in 
news  reels  and  movie  shorts,  which 
are  the  most  generally  used  subjects 
today,  are  small  and  difficult  to  read, 
even  within  the  range  of  a  normal 
living  room.  The  G.  E.  show  did  not 
include  any  color — an  area  in  which 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
successfully  pioneered — and  the  news- 
pap>er  men  at  Schenectady  considered 
color  development  essential  if  tele¬ 
vision  is  to  become  an  advertising 
medium. 

•  •  • 

FIRST  requirement  for  growth  of 

television,  however,  is  the  low-cost 
receiving  set,  which  will  also  prob- 
probably  include  ap- 
First  the  paratus  for  receiv- 


Aedleeco, 


ing  today’s  sound 


broadcasting,  as  well 
Thee  the  Show  ^  ^  short-wave  FM. 

which  seems  to  be 
scheduled  for  great  expansion  after 
the  war.  Next,  if  television  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  medium  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  there  must  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  sending  stations.  Be¬ 
sides  Schenectady,  we  are  informed 
that  television  broadcast  facilities  now 
operate  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Los  Angeles.  Between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  programs 
are  exchanged  over  a  co-axial  cable, 
and,  as  this  piece  has  stated,  between 
New  York  and  Schenectady  by  relay. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  according  to  existing  knowledge 
of  FM  and  television,  that  the  range 
of  either  can  be  extended  materially 
beyond  present  distances. 

’The  investment  required  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  runs  into  big  figures, 


because  all  equipment  made  to  date 
has  been  practically  built  by  hand. 
This  handicap  to  wide  distribution  of 
stations  will  undoubtedly  be  over¬ 
come  if  stations  were  to  be  located 
in,  say,  all  cities  of  more  than  100,060 
population,  permitting  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  electrical  apparatus,  cameras 
and  control  boards.  ’That  may  well 
come  to  pass  within  a  few  years  after 
the  war,  provided  a  reasonably -priced 
receiving  set  is  placed  on  the  market 
and  provided  also  that  the  end  of  the 
war  does  not  bring  about  a  financial 
depression. 

Local  advertisers  will  probably  be 
induced  to  experiment  with  television 
during  the  early  years  of  expansion, 
and  if  they  can  make  it  work  as  a 
sales  producer,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  national  advertisers  will  try  their 
hands  with  spot  programs. 

What  form  of  program  will  produce 
results  is  a  question  to  which  no  one 
seems  to  have  the  answer.  Most 
thinking  seems  to  have  followed  the 
same  line — namely,  that  a  merchant 
or  manufacturer  can  actually  display 
his  wares  and  describe  them  in  the 
customer’s  living  room.  ’That  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  done,  but  that  it  will 
produce  sales  is  something  of  which 
this  writer  is  not  convinced. 

The  present  resentment  of  many 
people  against  radio  commercials 
ought  to  be  intensified  if  their  eve¬ 
nings  with  television  become  a  parade 
of  salesmen.  It  appears  to  us  that  if 
television  is  to  command  the  field  that 
its  enthusiasts  vision,  it  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  primarily  as  an  entertain¬ 
ment  medium,  drawing  more  from 
the  technique  of  the  motion  picture 
than  from  modem  radio  broadcasting. 
If  that  course  is  followed,  extensive 
“merchandising”  would  seem  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  and  even  brief 
commercials  might  be  regarded  as  in 
had  taste. 

Use  of  television  for  broadcasting 
news  as  a  carrier  for  an  advertising 
message  also  presents  some  difficulties. 
Obviously  the  only  news  worth  the 
considerable  effoi't  and  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  televising  a  special  event 
would  be  one  of  wide  public  interest — 
a  popular  football  game,  a  world 
series,  a  national  political  convention 
or  a  Presidential  speech.  ’Those  things, 
of  course,  don’t  come  up  every  day 
and  they  don’t  lend  themselves  at  all 
to  a  program  of  continuous  advertis¬ 
ing.  Spot  events  of  great  local  in¬ 
terest,  like  a  big  fire,  might  call  out 
the  portable  apparatus,  if  it  should 
develop  that  the  television  studio  was 


organized  to  cover  news  in  news¬ 
paper  fashion.  Reproduction  of  such 
news  in  thousands  of  homes  is  tech¬ 
nically  possible,  but  is  by  no  means 
as  technically  perfect  as  the  pictures 
done  under  studio  conditions.  Again, 
this  is  sustaining  service  and  not 
adaptable  to  advertising  sponsorship. 

One  wonders,  too,  how  some  pres¬ 
ent  radio  favorites  would  get  by  if 
their  programs  were  broadcast  with 
television  and  they  became  visible 
bodies  rather  than  mere  voices.  The 
technique  would  differ  greatly  from 
that  now  used  for  sound  broadcasting 
and  would  demand  greater  skill 
dramatics  than  is  demanded  for 
sound.  It  is  possible  that  the  present 
method  of  including  commercials 
radio  programs  could  be  transferred 
bodily  to  television,  but  that  is 
best  debatable.  Public  resentment 
might  be  greater  against  intrusion  of 
selling  into  a  visible  program  than 
into  one  which  is  merely  audible. 

Finally,  television  will  operate  un¬ 
der  two  circumstances  which  affect 
radio  as  an  advertising  medium.  First, 
only  one  program  can  be  watched  at 
any  given  moment.  All  others  are 
shut  out  for  the  particular  group 
around  any  one  receiver.  Second, 
television,  like  radio,  provides  no  per. 
manent  record.  An  impression  missed 
is  missed  forever,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  when  a  transcription  on  motion 
picture  film  might  be  broadcast  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Whether  these  handicaps  will  be 
any  more  damaging  to  television  than 
they  have  been  to  radio  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  ’The  answer  is  “probably 
not.”  We  won’t  know  until  after  tel¬ 
evision  tackles  its  unique  problem  of 
first  creating  an  audience  for  an  un¬ 
determined  program  and  then  pro¬ 
viding  programs  that  will  hold  the 
audience.  Newspaper  people  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  important  part  in  find¬ 
ing  both  answers,  and  it  is  this 
writer’s  coimsel  that  they  go  at  il 
seriously.  ’They  have  plenty  at  stake 
■ 

WAR  EDITION 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  | 
recently  published  a  special  war  edi¬ 
tion  in  tabloid  size  urging  persons, 
who  are  able,  to  rent  their  homes  in 
the  North  to  war  workers  and  move 
to  the  southern  city  for  the  duration 
Copy  and  photographs  pointed  out  the 
city’s  advantages  and  explained  that 
St.  Petersburg  hotel  have  been  “hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  the  Army." 
Ads  for  the  issue  were  limited  to  four  | 
inches. 


He  Is  Your  Uncle  Sam 

By  Frederic  J,  Haekin 

Every  American  is  familiar  with  the  represencatioo  of  the 
Government  which  is  shown  in  the  stalwart  figure  of  Uncle 
Sam.  it  He  is  the  most  powerful  thing  on  earth — and  all 
(he  power  he  has  is  yours,  it  He  represents  more  might  and 
maiesty  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  history — and  ail  this 
might  and  majesty  is  yours.  A  He  is  the  boM  of  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world— and  it  is  your  business,  it  He  reads 
the  shifting  winds  and  forecasts  the  weather,  it  He  marks 
the  ocean  lanes  to  make  safe  the  way  of  the  mariner,  it  He  speeds  the  sure,  swift 
flight  of  the  three-cent  letter,  it  He  safeguards  the  perilous  task  of  the  miner,  it 
He  smites  the  rock  and  the  dead  waste  of  the  desert  teems  with  life,  it  He  makes 
two  blades  of  ^ass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  it  He  is  the  conqueror  of 
disease,  it  He  is  the  father  of  invention,  tk  He  measures  the  heat  of  the  stars.  -A 
He  makes  the  money,  it  He  regulates  the  time,  it  He  fixes  the  standards  of  weight 
and  measure,  it  He  is  the  great  record-keeper  and  the  world's  master  builder,  it 
He  it  teacher  and  law-giver  and  judge,  it  He  does  a  thousand  things  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways— and  he  does  them  all  for  you.  it  He  served  your  fathers  and  your 
father’s  fathers,  and  he  will  continue  to  serve  you  and  your  children  and  your 
children’s  children,  it  He  is  the  unselfish,  undefeated  champion  of  liberty,  it 
He  is  your  Uncle  Sam. 

Frederic  /.  Hastin  is  a  powerful  represenlashe  of  the  federal  govern- 
meM  who  has  never  been  on  its  pay  roll.  His  establishment  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  newspapers  that  use  his  copy. 

The  Martinsburg  Journal  (6,651  E)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 
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Space 


Call  it  rationing,  allotment,  limitation— 
it  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  When 
there’s  less  to  go  ’round,  something  has 
to  be  done  about  it. 

With  less  newsprint  available,  news- 
•papers  are  weighing  every  means  of  con¬ 
centrating  the  most  good  into  reduced 
space.  Nor  is  it  wholly  an  editorial,  or 
advertising,  or  mechanical  or  circulation 
problem.  Because  this  is  so,  there  isn’t  any 
set  formula  which  applies  to  all  papers. 
The  opportunities  for  savings  differ  and 
reader  and  market  conditions  vary. 

For  the  past  year.  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineers  have  been  conferring  with 
publishers  about  possible  space-saving 
methods.  Their  experience  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulative  and  their  willingness  to  share 
their  knowledge  of  composing-room 
problems  is  one  of  the  ways  the  Linotype 
organization  is  helping  publishers  during 
these  days  of  exceptional  conditions. 


Saving 
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Consult  your  Linotype 
Production  Engineer — 

He  is  at  your  service! 
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